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BT THE COUNTESS OF BLESSIKGTON. 



Soma penoiM pay for a niODtb of honey with a life of vinegar/ 



~ Novels and comedies end generally in a marriage, be- 
canse, after, that event, it is supposed that nothing remains 
to be told. This supposition is erroneous, as the history 
of many a wedded pair might exemplify : for, how many 
hearts have fallen away from their allegiance, after hands 
have been joiiied by the saffron-robed god, which had re- 
mained true, while sufiering all the pangs that, from time 
immemorial, have attended the progress of the archer 
boy ! 

Passion — possession — what a history is comprised in 
these two words ! But how often might its moral be con- 
veyed in a third — ^indifference I 

Marriage, we are told, is the portal at which Love re- 
signs his votaries to the dominion of sober Reason; but, 
alas ! many have so little predilection for his empire, that 
they gather endeavour to retain the illusions of the past-—* 
gone for ever— than to content themselves with the reality 
in their power. 

During the days of courtship, ^le objects beloved are 
viewed through a magic mirror, which gives only perfec- 
tions to the sights but, after marriage, a magnifying 
glass seems to supply its place, which draws objects so 
unpleasingly near, that even the most trivial delects are 
made prominent Courtship is a dream ; marriage, the 
.time of awaking. Fortunate are they who can lay aside 
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their Yisions for the more commonplaee happinese of life, 
without disappoiDlmeDt and re)pining. 

The hero and heroine of our aketch were not of these. 
They had loved passionately-— wildly. Their parents 
hadt from motives of prudence, opposed their union, con- 
sidering them as too young to enter a state 'which requires 
more wisdom to render it one of happiness, than most of 
its votaries are disposed to admit. 

This opposition produced its natural result,— an in- 
crease of violence in the passion of the lovers. Henri de 
Believalle,Qur hero, was ready to commit any action, how- 
ever rash, to secure the hand of Hermance de Montes- 
quieu; and she did all that a well-brought up young 
French lady could be expected to do, — she fell danger- 
ously ill. Her illness and danger drove her lover to des- 
peration ; while it worked so effectually on the fears of 
her parents, that they yielded a reluctant consent to the 
marriage, which was to be solemnised the moment that 
she was restored to health. The first interview between 
the lovers was truly touching : both declared that they 
must have died, had their marriage not been agreed to ; 
and both firmly believed what they asserted. 

Henri de BelJevalle, being now received as the future 
husband of Hermance, passed nearly the whole of his 
time with her, seated by the chaise-longue of the con- 
valescent ; marking with joyful heart the return of health's 
roses to her delicate cheek, and promising her unchang- 
ing, devoted, eternal Jove. . 

*• Yes, dearest Hermance," would he say, •* when once ~ 
you are mine, wholly mine, I shall have no will but yours ; 
never shall I quit your presence. Oh ! how tormenting 
is it to be forced to leave you,-^to be told by your'mother, 
that I fatigue you by the length of my visits, and lo be 
absent from you so many long and weary hours ! And 
you, Hermance, do you feel as I do, do you mourn my 
absence, and co^nt with impatience the hour for our 
meeting?" 

The answer may b$ guessed : yet, though tender as 
youthful and loving lips could utter, it scarcely satisfied 
the jealous and exigeant lover. 

<«But will you always love me as at present?^' asked 
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the timid girl. ■' I have heard each straDge tales of the 
difference between the lover and the husband : nay, in- 
deed, I have 9tm; for the Viscomte de Belmonte tww 
leaves my poor friend, Elise, for whole hours ; yet you 
may remember, that before they were married, he, too, 
could hardly bear to be absent from her side. Ah ! were 
yeu to change like him, I should be wretched." 

^ You wrong yourself and me, my adored Hermance, 
by supposing me capable of acting like de Belmonte ; 
and, besides, your poor friend, though a very charming 
person, does not resemble you. Ah ! what woman ev^r 
did ? If she only possessed one half your charms, he 
could not tear himself a w.ay from her. No!' dearest; 
years shall only prove that my passion for you can know 
no decrease, and never, never, shall the husband be less 
ardent than the lover ! I have planned all ou^ future life ; 
it shall pass as ff summer day,-— bright and genial. We 
will retire from Paris, which I have hated ever since I 
have loved you ; its noise, its tumultuous pleasures dis- 
tract me. I could not bear to see you gazed at, followed, 
and admired. No ! I feel, my Hermance, that it would 
drive me mad. But you, my beloved, will you not sigh 
to leave the pleasures of the metropolis, and to exchange 
a crowd of admirers for one devoted heart V* 

*' How can you ask such a question ?" replied Her- 
mance, pouting her pr|tty lip, and placing her little white 
hand within his : ** I sl^ll be delighted to leave Paris ; 
for / could not bear to see you talking to the Duchess de 
Montlbrte, and a dozen other women, as you used to do, 
when i first knew you ; and when all my young friends 
used to remark, how strange it was that the married wo- 
men occupied the attention of the young men so much, 
that they scarcely took any notice of us spinsters. I 
should be very jealous, Henri, I can tell you, were you to 
show more than distant poUteness to any woman bttt 
me." 

And her smooth brow became for a moment contracted, 
at the recollection of his former publicly marked atten- 
tions to certain ladies of fashion. 

The little white hand was repeatedly pressed to his 
lips, as he assured her, again and again, that it would be 
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even irksome to him to be eompelted (o eonvenie witli 
any woman bat heraelf ; and her brow resumed its former 
unruffled calmness. 

*' I have taken the most beautiful cottage orrie, at Bel- 
le?ue ; it is now fitting up by IjO Sage, as if to' receive a 
fairy queen. Such a boudoir !~ How you will like it ! 
We will walk, ride, dri^e, read, draw, and sing together; 
in short, we shall never be a moment asunder : but per- 
haps, Hermance, you will get tired of me/' 

*' How crbel, how unjust, to suppose it possible !" was 
the answer. 

In such day-dreams did tlie hours of convalescence of 
the fair invalid pass away ; interrupted only by the plea- 
sant task of examining and selecting the various articles 
for her trousaeuu, rendered all the pleasanter by the im- 
passioned compliments of the lover, who declared that, 
while each and all were most becoming, they still borrow- 
ed their last grace from her whom they were permitted to 
adorn. 

^le taught her to look forward to wedlock as a state of 
uninterrupted happiness, where love was for ever to be- 
stow his sunny smiles, and never to spread his wings. 
They were to be free from*all the ills to which poor hu- 
man nature is subject. Sorrow, or sickness, they dreamt 
not of; and even '* ennui," that most alarming of all the 
evils in a French man or womai|j| catalogue, they feared 
not ; for how cop Id it reach two people who had such a 
delightful and inexhaustible subject of conversation as 
was offered to themselves P 

At length the happy morn arrived; and; after the cele- 
bration of the marriage, the wedded pair, eontraiy to all 
established usage in France, on similar occasions, left 
Paris, and retired to the cottage orne, at Bellevue. 

The first few days of bridal felicity, marked by deli- 
cate and engrossing attentions, and delicious flatteries,- 
fiew quickly by ; reiterated declarations of perfect happi- 
ness were daily, hourly, exchanged; and the occasional 
interruption to their tSie-^'tite^ offered by the visits of 
friends, was found to be the only drawback to their en- 
joyment. 

After the lapseoif a week, however, our wedded lovers 
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became a Utile more sensible to the claims of friendship. 
Fewer confidential glances were now exchanged between 
them, expressive of their impatience at the lengthened 
visits of their acquaintances; they began to listen with 
something like interest to the gossip of Paris, and not un* 
frequently extended their hospitality to those who were 
inclined to accept it. In short, they evinced slight symp- 
toms of a desire to enter again into society, though they 
declared to each other that this change arose merely from 
their wish of not appearing ill-bred, or unkind, to their 
acquaintances. Tliey even found that such casual inter- 
ruptions served to give a new zest to the delights of their 
tSie-d'lSies. Yet, each remaiked in secret, that ** a change 
had come over the spirit of their dream ;" and that, when 
no visiters dropped in, the days seemed unusually long 
and monotonous. They were ashamed to acknowledge 
this alteration, 'and endeavoured to conceal their feelings 
by increased demonstrations of affection ; but the forced 
smiles of both insensibly extended to yawns; -and they 
began to discover, that there must be something peculiarly 
heavy in the atmosphere to produce such effects. 

When they drove, or rode out, they no longer sought 
the secluded wooded lanes in the romantic neighbour- 
hood^ as they had invariably done during tlie first ten 
days of their marriage : but kept on the high road, or the 
frequented one in the Bois de Boulogne; Ilermance ob- 
served with a sigh, that Henri not unfrequentty turned 
his head to observe some fair equestrian who galloped by 
them ; and Henri discovered, with some feeling allied to 
pique, that Hermance had eyes for every distinguished- 
looking cavalier whom' they encountered; though, to be 
sore, it was but a transient glance that she bestowed on 
them. Each was aware that the change equally operated 
on both; but neither felt disposed to pardon it in the 
other. Hermance most felt it; for, though conscious of 
her own desire to see, and be seen again, she was deeply 
offended that her husband betrayed the same predilection 
for society.^ They became silent and abstracted. 

** I am sure," would Hermance say to herself, ** he is 
now regretting the gaieties of Paris; and this fickleness 
after only two weeks of marriage \ It is too bad : but 

2* 
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men are shocking creatures! Yet I must own Paris is 
much more agreeable than Bellevae ; heigh ho ! I wish 
we were back there, llow I long to show my beautiful 
dresses, and my pearls, at the soirees ! and when Henri 
sees me admired, as I am sure I shall be, he will become 
as attentive and as amusing as he used to be. Yes ! Paris 
is the only place, where lovers are kept on the qtii-vive 
by a constant round of gaieties, inslead of sinking into a 
state of apathy, by being left continually dependent on 
each other." 

While these reflections were passing in the mind of 
Hermance, Henri was thinking that it was very strange 
that she no longer amused or interested him so much as a 
few weeks before. 

**Here am 1," he would say to himself, *'shot up in 
this retirement, away from all my occupations and amuse- 
ments, leading nearly as efTeminate a life as Achilles at 
Syros, devoting all my time to Heruiance ; and yet she 
does not seem sensible of the sacrifice I am making. 
Women are very selfish creatures : there is she, as ab- 
stracted as if two years had elapsed since our marriage, 
instead of two weeks; and, I dare be sworn, wishing her- 
self back at Paris, to display her trousseau^ and be ad- 
mired. This fickleness is too bad ! but women are all the 
same : I wish we were back at Paris. I wonder whether 
they miss me much at the club?" 

Henri no longer flatteringly applauded the toilet of 
Hermance, — a want of attention whiclv no woman, and 
least of all a French woman, is disposed to pardon. He 
could now (and the reflection wounded her self-love) doze 
comfortably, while she sang one of her favourite songs,-— 
smigs which, only a few weeks before, had called forth 
his passionate plaudits. He no longer dwelt in rapturous 
terms on' her beauty ; and she, consequently, could not 
utter the blushing, yet gratified, disclaimers to such com- 
pliments, or return them Jby similar ones. No wonder, 
then, that their conversation, having lost its chief charm, 
was no longer kept up with spirit, but sank into com- 
monplace observations. 

^^Yes!" Hermance would mentally own; **he is 
changed— cruelly changed:" 



She was foreed to admit that he waa atill Inndy geiitle» 
and affectioDate; but waa kindnesat gentleneaa* and affec- 
lioo, siiffieient to aapply the place of the raptarou8» ro- 
mantic felicity she had anticipated T No! Hermanoe felt 
they were not; and piqae mingled in her dtaappoint- 
.ment. These refleetionf would fill her eyes with tears; 
and a certain degree of reserve waa assumed towarda 
Henrij that tended not to impart animation to his langnid, 
yet invariably affectionate, attentions. 

Each day made Henri, feel, still more forcibly, the want 
of Occupation. He longed for a gallop, a day's hunting, 
or shooting ; in short, for any manly amusement to be 
partaken of with some oif his former companions. 

Hercules plying the distaff could not be more out of 
his natural element than wa^ur new married Benedict, 
shut up for whole hours in ^k luxurious boudoir of his 
wife ; or sauntering round, and round again, through the 
pretty, but confined, pleasure-ground, which encircled his 
cottage. It is true, he could ride out with Hennance ; 
but then she was so timid an equestrian, that a gallop was 
a feat of horsemanship she dared not essay ; and to leave 
her with his groom, while he galloped, would be uncivil. 
After they had taken their accustomed ride, they invaria- 
bly strolled, arm in arm, the tksual nuinber of turns in the 
pleasure-ground.; repeated nearly the same observations, 
that the flowers, weather, and points of view, had so fre- 
quently elicited; looked at their watdies, and were sur- 
prised to find it was not yet time to dress for dinner. At 
length, that hour arrived, regarded by some, as the hap- 
piest in the twenty-fi>ur; and our wedded pair found them- 
selves at table,- with better appetites and less sentiment 
than lovers are supposed to possess. In short, the sto* 
roachs seemed more alive than the hearts,— a fact which 
- rather shocked the delicacy of the gentle Hermance. 
. During the first few btidal days, their servants had been 
dismissed from attendance in the 8alle d manger^ because 
their presence was deemed a restraint.. Besides^ Henri 
liked to help Hermance himself, without the intervention 
of a servant ; and, with the assistance of dumb-waiters, 
their tile-Mite dinners had passed off, as they said deli« 
ciously. • 
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In ihe course of a fortnight, however, they required so 
many little acts of attendance, that it was deemed expe- 
dient to dismiss the dumb-waiters, and call in the aid Of 
their living substitutes. 

'* Uow tiresome it is of our cook,*' said Henri, " to 
give us the same potage continually !** 

*' Did you not examine the menuP** replied Hermance. 

'*! scarcely looked at it,*' was the answer ; **for I hate 
ordering dinners ; or, in truth, knowing what I am to have 
at that repast, until I see it; and here, I vow (as the ser- 
vant uncovered the entrees), are the eternal cotekUes 
(jfagneau, and Jilets de volaille, which we have had so 
often, that I am fatigued with seeing them." 

'^ Do you not remember, cHer ami,^* said Hermance, 
*' that. you told me you lik^ aotipe au riz better than any 
other, and that the entrc^now before us, are precisely 
those which you said you preferred ?" 

'* Did 1, love ?" replied Henri, with an air of noncha- 
lance ; ** well, then, the fact is, we have had them so fre- 
quently of late that I am tired of them : one tires of every- 
thing after a time.*' 

A deeper tint on the cheek of Hermance, and a tear 
which trembled in her eye, might have told Henri that 
his last observation had given rise to some painful reflec- 
tions in her mind. But, alas ! both blush and tear were 
unnoticed by him, as he was busily engaged in discuss* 
ing the Jilets de volatile, 

*^ You do not eat, dear Hermance'," said Henri at 
length, having done ample justice to the decried entries 
— " let me give you a little of this roti, it is very tender/' 
- " It is only more unfortunate for that,"* replied Her-, 
mance, with a deep sigh ; " but I cannot eat} and with 
difficulty she suppressed the tears that filled her eyes, 
while a smile stple over the lips of her husband at her 
sentimental reproach. 

Hermance felt hurt at the smile, and offended, at ob« 
serving that Henri continued to partake as copiously of 
the roti as he had previously done of the entrees. How 

* The words used by a French lady to her husband on a 
aimilfr occasion. 
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lufeeHagt how indelicate, to coatiaae to defonr when «Ae 
had refased to eat ! 

As soon as diooer was concluded, and the servants had 
withdrawn, Henri remarked, for the first time, that the 
eyes of his wife were dimmed with tears. 

*' How is this, dearest !" exclaimed he,— «' you have 
been weeping — are you ill ?" and he attempted to take 
her hand; but it was withdrawn, and her fac^ averted, 
while she applied her handkerchief to her gushing eyes^ 
as she wept with uncontrolled emotion. ^*' Speak lo me, 
I beseech you, Hermance V* continued Henri, endea- 
vouring again to take her hand ; *' how have I offended 
you ?" 

'' I see, I see it all, but too plainly," sobbed the weep- 
ing Hermance ; ** you no longei^ lave me ! I have ob- 
served your growing indifference day after day, and tried 
not to believe the cruel change ; but now,** and here her 
tears streained afresh, '* I can no longer doubt your fickle 
nature, when I hear you avow that you get tired of every- 
thing — which means every person ; and this to me— to 
roe, who, only a few weeks ago, you professed to adore! 
Oh ! it is too cru^l ! ~why did I marry ?" and here sobs 
« interrupted her words. '' 

" You wrong me ! indeed you do, dear Hermance : I 
said one tires of things ; but I never said, or meant, that 
one gets tired of persons. Come, this is. childish ; let me 
wipe 'these poor eyes ;" and he kissed her brow, while 
gently performing the operation. 

" Then, why hs^e you seemed so different of late ;'* 
sobbed flermance, letting him now retain the hand he 
pressed to his lips, 

** In what has the difference consisted, dear love ?'* ask- 
ed Henri. 

** You no longer seem delighted when I enter the room, 
or join you in the garden, after being absent half an hour.** 

*' Half an hour!*' reiterated Henri, with a faint smile. 

^* Yes ! a whole half hour,*' replied Hermance, placing 
an emphasis on the word *• whole." " You used to ap- 
pear enchanted when I came into the salon, at Paris, and 
always fiew to meet me. You never admire my dress 
now, though you were wont to examine and commend 
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all that I wore ; and yoo doze while I am singing the 
songs which, a few weelLs ago, threw you into ecstacies." 
Poor Hermance wept afresh at the recapitulation of the 
symptoms of her husband's growing indifference, while, 
he soothed her with loving words and tender epithets. 

Having in some measure reassured her, by his affec- 
tionate manner, harmony was again established ; but the 
veil was removed from the eyes of both, never again to 
be resumed. They perceived that the love, unceasing 
and ecatatic, of which they had dreamt before their union, 
was a chimera existing only in imagination ; and they 
awoke, with sobered feelings, to seek content in rational 
affection, instead of indulging in romantic expectations of 
a happiness that never falls to the lot of human beings : 
each acknowledging, with a sigh, that even in a marriage 
of love, the brilliant anticipations of imagination are never 
realized ; that disappointment awaits poor mortals even 
in that brightest portion of existence— The Honey-moon. 
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GRACE FALKINER. 



BT THB AUTHOR OF '* CECIL HTDE," 4lc, 



Grace Falkiner was a moral phenomenon. She was an 
only child, a beauty, and, according to general belief, an 
heiress ; but, strange to say, at the advanced age of one- 
and-twenty, her temper was unspoiled by indulgence, her 
head anturned by flattery, and her hand, as yet, unsoli- 
cited by any suitor whose petition could, for a moment, 
be entectained by those possessed of any influence or aa- 
ihorlty with its fair object. 

Thjs exemption from the natural consequences of her 
position, on three points of such importance, was not 
equally miraculous with respect to them all. . As far as 
rdatetf to the two first, it must certainly be considered as 
an extraordinary triumph of nature over education and 
circumstances ; but, in the latter instance, it was refera- 
ble to principles more easily explained, and more univer- 
sally intelligible. Her beauty was beyond dispute ; her 
broiher-and-sister-less condition satisfactorily established; 
but her fortune,—" ay, there's the rub !"-»-wa8 that alge- 
braical abstraction, an unknown quantity : and, although 
reasoning by indnciion, inference, or analogy, may be 
perfectly admissible in metaphysics, politics, or morals, 
— those who are skilled in such matters are wisely of 
* opinion, that the pretensions of an heiress can only be 
tested by a process little short of mathematical demon- 
stration. 

Alas ! for the chilling influence of time, and the blight* 
ing effects of intercourse with the world, in the destruc- 
tion of early ^opes and youthful illusions! — Whea we 
start in life— or, at le^st, upon town — young, artless, un- 
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sophisticated,— we lend a willing ear to the golden fables 
which conjecture loves to invent, and ramour to circulate, 
for no other purpose, it would seem, than to lead us astray. 
Strong is our belief in female perfection, and the three 
per cent consols. We are ready to fall down and worship 
the first idol, whose glittering surface can be mistaken 
for gold. Not a doubt have we as to the. reality of her 
virtues, or the extent of her acres. Our fancy revels amid 
angels and ingots ; but we are not long in discovering, 
that the wings with which our partiality invests the one, 
are, in point of fact, the more legitimate attributes of the 
other; and that, however that complaisant deity may 
court us to his temple by fair promises, wc are very sel- 
dom indebted to Hymen for an introduction to Plutua, 

But, to return. Although the qualified belief in her finan- 
cial merits was not without its weight in maintaining her 
popularity, fewJndeed were those who slood less in need of 
such adventitious recommendations than Grace Falkiner. 
The winning softness of her manner, joined Ao the melo- 
dy of her voice, captivated at once ; and increased admi- 
ration was the invariable result of more intimate acquaint- 
ance with her. The character of her beauty was pensive ; 
and a slight tinge of romance in her disposition gave ad- 
ditional zest to the cheerful and even sprightly demean- 
our, through which it was only discoverable at intervals :-— 
as the stream— -but we fear that the " under current" h^ 
been too often pressed into the service to admit of its in- 
troduction here, with any plausible pretension to origi- 
nality ; so we will spare the reader and ourselves the 
trouble of the simile. _ < 

In short, Grace Falkiner was ** all that youthful poets 
fancy when they love;" both as to mental and personal 
attractions: and if the reader, with respect to the former, 
is obliged to take our word for it, in proof of the latter, at 
least, he has ocular demonstration; for, at the head of our 
narrative, he will behold her faithfully depicted in all her 
charms. 

Grace Falkiner had lost her father when an infant, and 
had been brought up wholly under the care of her mother. 
Mr. Falkiner was a man of extensive landed property ; 
but it was strictly entailed on the male line, and, on his 
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^ieatb, the ^steles had conseqneftily passed to the next 
heir,— -a nephew. His widow was handsomely provided 
for by a jointure of 4000/. a-year ; but their only child, 
oar heroine, had nothing to depend on but a sum of 5000/. 
in the three, per cents ; which rumour had exaggerated to 
an indefinite amount. Mrs. Falkiner's style of living, and* 
occasionally, her manner of talking, contributed to perpe- 
tuate an error, by which she hoped to profit in the esta- 
blishment of her daughter. But the children of this our 
London world are wise in their generation ; and, althouffh 
her dinners were in great repute, and her weekly soirees 
remarkably well attended — although her britska seldom 
lacked a mounted escort in the park, and her opera-box 
was never without a reasonable supply of ilegans in 
phantasmagoric succession — still they came to flirt, and 
not to woo; and postponed their declarations until such 
lime as further evidence could be adduced on the material 
point which remained as yet unelucidated. 

Grace, however, had a greal-uncle in India, from w^om 
she expected nothing, — but her mother hoped a vast deal. 
He was known to be enormously rich, unmarried, and, 
as far as could be ascertained, without encumbrances. He 
had returned to England, after a residence of forty years 
in the east, and gone back to India within little more than 
a twelvemonth ; determined, as he said, to end his days 
in ajcountry where he knew the faces of the people, and 
was always secure of a well-made curry. During his 
short stay in London, he had been hospitably received and 
entertained by Mrs. Falkiner, his nephew's widow, and 
had appeared to be favourably impressed by the beauty 
and amiability of her daughter, to whom, on his depar- 
ture for India, he had dropped sundry vague hints of an 
intention tioi to forget her ; although the extent to which 
he proposed exercising his powers of memory in he^ fa- 
vour, was a point open to the most unlimited conjecture. 
Grace, indeed, gave herself very little trouble on the sub- 
ject ; and certain it is, that, however he might remember 
Aer,* she had nearly forgotten himi when, one evening, as 
she was dressing for a dinner-party, a packet was deli- 
vered to her, the appearance of which denoted its great 
importance ; for it bore the superscription, ^^ private and 

VOL. I. Bl 
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tmrnedio/e." Oirrerooving the envelope, she found two let- 
ten, both addressed to herself; one of which had a formal 
business-like aspect, and that decidedly travelled air by 
which a *ship«letter' is generally recognisable, without the 
assurance to that effect usually affixed by the post-office. 
The letter in question, however, bore no post-mark ; but 
in one corner were the words, "favoured •by C. Briggs, 
Esq.** It was sealed, or rather wafered, with blacky and 
a deep black edging bpre solemn testimony to the moum- 
ing, if not the grief, of the writer. Grace trembled as 
she opened the leiten— for the messenger of death is al- 
ways awful, even where we have every reason to believe 
that the victim has not been -selected from among those 
whose existence seems necessary to our happiness. 

It proved to be from Mr. , the solicitor of her uncle 

at Calcutta, acquainting her, in becoming terms, that the 
worthy nabob had died on such a day ; and that he, the 
solicitor, had been named one of the executor:i> of his last 
will and testament, an authentic copy, or rather duplicate 
of which would be forwarded to England, by the saqie 
ship which conveyed Mr. *s letter, and consigned to 

the care of Messrs. Caveat and Company, Pump-court, 
Temple, who were instructed to communicate to her the 
provisions of the aforesaid docuipent, in which she was 
materially concerned. « 

This was an exciting piece of intelligence, and sdl the 
more so from the uncertainty in which it left the import- 
ant question of the will. Grace had seen so little of her 
uncle, thatshe could scarcely be expected to feel anything 
like grief for his loss ; and it will not, we trust, be deemed 
in any degree derogatory to her claims, as a heroine, on 
the regard and sympathy of the reader, if we acknow- 
ledge that her anxiety was chiefly directed to that finan- 
cial point in the afTair which, in the good old days of ro- 
mance, would have been held unworthy of a moment^s 
consideration on the part of one so young and so lovely. 
^u reate, we must take the world as we find it ; the pas- 
toral style is as much out of fashion as the chivalrous; 
and as, in our day, there are no Tancreds but in the opera, 
and no Damons but in the ballet, the fair sex may really 
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be excused for adoptiag ideas more oonsisteut wiih the 
matter-of-fact routine of life in the nineteenth century. 

Grace was hurrying to her mother's dressing-room, for 
the purpose of communicating the unexpected intelli- 
gence, when she recollected that half the contents of the 
packet remained unexamined ; she therefore resumed her 
seat, and pro(5l;eded with the investigation. The second 
letter was evidently of home manufacture, and recent pro- 
ductions bat what distinguished it, in a very marked man- 
ner, from the numerous epistolary "favours," of all co- 
lours, bine, green, pink and yellow, which it was Miss 
Falkiner's lot to receive, and her misfortune to be obliged 
to answer, was a small red morocco case of a circular 
form, which had been tied up with the letter by a piece 
of black riband. A slip of paper, attached to the case, 
bore the following words: '* You are requested not to 
open the miniature-case until you have read the letter." 
This injunction was a severe trial to the curiosity of our 
heroine ; but she had too much of the spirit of romance 
in her composition to interfere with the regular progress 
of an adventure whicli seemed really not unpromising. 
So she complied with the request of her mysterious cor- 
respondent, by giving precedence to the letter. The 
reader must judge of her feelings, when she read what 
follows :— - 

<< 7%omas^8 Hotel, Berkeley Square, 

" February 183-. 
" Madam, 

** I feel considerable embarrassment in addressing you ; 
and am really at a loss in what terms to introduce the 
subject which it is my duty to bring, under your notice. 
But, as a very singular combination of circumstances has 
placed me in an extraordinary position with respect to 
you, I have judged it advisable to communicate, at once 
and directly, with yourself, rather than confide the expla- 
nation of matters of a peculiarly delicate nature to the 
discretion of a third party. 

'' I am but this moment arrived in London from Cal- 
cutta, having brought from thence the letter which you 
will receive herewith, conveying the melancholy intelli- 
gence of the death of your amiable and benevolent rela- 
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tton« Mr. Herbert Falkiner, of that city. The particularer 
of that gentleman's wilt must, of course, be officiall^r 
GommunicaVed to you within a very few hours ; but I 
frost yoQ wHI appreciate my motires for anticipating their 
formal announcement; 

*' You are then to know, Madam, that, by the last will 
and testament of your great uncle, you wul succeed, as 
residuary legatee, to the great bulk of his fortune, (up- 
wards of 150,000/., as I am credibly informed,) upon one 
eondition, liowever; — and that condition — I reaMyiiave 
scarcely the face to write the words — that condition is, . 
that, within six months of the period when you receive 
the news of Mr. Falkiner*s death, you are married to 
me! 

** I can imagine your surprise ; I fear I ought to add, 
your indignation, at the idea of your hand being thus un- 
ceremoniously disposed of by a posthumous freak of your 
worthy relative. Mais^que voulez.vous? — he was a hu- 
morist alt his life ; and I indulge a hope, that you will 
never have cause to regret the characteristic facetiousness 
of this last act of his existence : but I have only to say, 
that, if the joke should prove unpalatable to yon, no un- 
due influence shall, with my consent, be exerted, to make 
you enter into its spirit. 

** Do hot, I beseech you, be guilty of the injustice of 
supposing, that Mr. Falkiner's extraordinary dispc^sition 
of property, and more than property, in my favour,, is the 
result of any deliberate plan of toadyism on 'my part, or 
of any attempt to divert his succession from its natural 
course. The fact is, that I had about as much expecta- 
tion of a legacy from Mr. Falkiner as I had of a seat in 
council (excuse my professional and local illustrations), 
having been in that worthy gentleman's society but half 
a dozen times in my life ; and although, upon one of 
those occasions, I was fortunate enough to render him a 
slight service, my interference in the case to which I al- 
lude was prompted entirely by common motives of hu- 
manity, without the slightest reference to the feelings of 
gcatitude which it might excite, or the personal advan- ^ 
tag«s to myself whieh might result from it. 

*' Thiss however, is not the time to trouble you with 
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the details of my acqaaintance with your eeeentrio rela* 
tion. It is of more importance that I should satisfy your 
very natural curiosity with respect to myself. I accord* 
ingly subjoin the following particulars on that interesting 
subject, humbly hoping, that, as I * nothing extenuate,' 
so you will not * set down aught in malice :* 

•* First, as to birth and family. I am an only child, 
and an orphan. With respect to my parents, I can only 
say, that I was always given to understand; that I had 
had a father and mother; but I am unfortunately unable to 
speak to the fact from my personal knowledge. From 
the age of eighteen months, I was brought up by a dis* 
tant relative, to whose care I had been left, as the guar- 
dian of the very little property bequeathed to me by my 
father. My education has been like that of most of my 
acqaaintance. I was kept, for a certain number of years, 
at school,— made to pay for a good deal of Greek and 
Latin, and got very little value for my money ; but, as 
usual, I suppose, that was my own fault : at fifteen, my 
guardian got rid of me (a good riddance,) by sending me 
out to India as a cadet. 

'* Quant au personnel; — I am above dve feet nine in 
height ; weight, averaging from nine stone to nine and a 
half; complexion, just now, approaching to mahogany, 
but, I trust, capable of being bleached by change of cli- 
mate ; my hair, dark brown, except where it is growing 
grey, — a change which, I am sorry to say, is in rapid 
operation. Thie, however, is of less consequence, as my 
once flowing locks are falling off with still greater rapidi- 
ty. My age is two and thirty ; my rank, that of a lieu- 
tenant in t^e Bengal Cavalry ; my present income 

100/. per annum, exclusive of regimental pay and allow- 
ances ; my prospects, nil, I have no doubt that I should 
play very well on the guitar, had I ever learned, — that I 
should sing very sweetly, if I had any voice,— and that 
I should indite very pretty verses, if 1 were only to try. 
My dancing would also be unexceptionable, were it not 
for an unfortunate halt in m^ gait, — the result of a shat- 
tered ankle, which was my reward for assisting to storm 
an impregnable and unpronounceable fort, some ten years 
baek. As to my temper, it would not, perhaps, become 

3« 
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me to say much. I may« however, assert, with tolerable 
confidence, that I am seldom very much put out, as 
long as I have every thing my own way : au reste^ we 
all know, that, in the social as well as the physical cli- 
mate, an occasional hurricane is of use in clearing the 
atmosphere. I have only to add, that I never smoke in 
the presence of a lady ; and that my constitution is unim- 
paired by brandy and water. ' What more can I sayT 

*' I window conclude, with an humble and dutiful re- 
quest, that I may be allowed the honour of a personal in- 
terview with you at your earliest convenience ; and, in 
the mean time, I recommend to your notice the accom- 
panying miniature, which will present you with a tolera- 
bly accurate delineation of that exterieur which I have 
partly described above, but which, as the heralds say, ' In 
the margin more lively is depicted.* 

*' I have tlie honour to be. Madam, 
<* Your faithful and devoted Servant, 

•*C0URTENAY BrIGGS." 

It would not be easy to do justice to what was passing 
in the mind of our heroine, as she read this despatch. 
Every feeling of womanly pride, dignity, and delicacy, 
revolted against the uncerenionious disposal of her hand 
which her uncle had made the condition of his ppsthu— 
mous bounty. Under such circumstances, his legacy was 
little more. than a mockery and an insult. Should she 
submit to be transferred, as so much '* live stock," to the 
possession of Mr. Courtenay Briggs, by the stroke of a 
pen? The idea was insufferable, degrading! But, in 
spite of her just indignation, she could not. help feeling a 
slight degree of curiosity respecting the appearance of 
the individual to whom she had been thus cavalierly be- 
queathed ; and she opened the miniature-case with a de- 
gree of eagerness worthy of a more pleasing, if not a 
more interesting, occasion. Heaven and earth 1 what a 
scarecrow presented itself td her view ! It was *'such a 
man," she thought, <*so wo-begone," who 

•* Drew Priam's curtain at the dead of night." 
The face was long, thin, and angular ; the features, pinch- 
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ed ; the complexion, to all appearance, undergoing a tran- 
sition from the yellow-jaundice to the blue-cholera ; the 
hair scanty, and bristling, *' like quills upon the fretful 
porcupine ;'' the cheeks, hollow, the eyes, sunk and lus- 
treless ; and, to crown all, this oriental edition of the ana- 
tomie vivante, was arranged in a uniform of sky-blue and 
silver, which hung upon him as a great-coat hangs upon 
a peg, giving no visible assurance of any internal sub- 
stance analogous to the outward form in which the tailor 
had arranged bis materials. 

TiOng and silently did she gaze on this attractive effigy 
of her soi'disant intended ; nor could she sufficiently ad- 
mire the delusion of that amour-propre^ which could lead 
him to believe that he was recommending himself to the 
good graces of a fair lady, by means of a portrait which 
might have served as a most appropriate representation 
of the *' knight of the rueful countenance." But if she 
had^at first resolved on meeting with a decided negative 
the advantageous proposal of Mr. Courtenay Briggs, her 
determination was strengthened tenfold, now that she 
could form some idea of the extent of the sacrifice which 
-she was required to make, in order to obtain her inherit- 
'ance. But before she had made up her mind as to the 
most judicious mode of signifying her resolution, under 
the circumstances, Mrs. Falkiner, surprised at the unusual 
delay in the performance of her daughter's toilet, enter- 
ed the room with a view of hastening her proceedings, — 
the carriage being at the door to conduct them to Cheir 
dinner engagement. 

All the documents were, of course, immediately sub- 
mitted to her inspection ; but very different, indeed, were 
the feelings they excited in her breast, from those which 
Grace experienced on the occasion. Having long sur- 
vived the period of romance, Mrs. Falkiner had ceased to 
regard the institution of matrimony in any other than a 
financial point of view ; and from a fancied eminence of 
soi-dUant philosophy, she looked down upon all who 
were accessible to les f&ibleasea du coeur^ as so many ab- 
surd visionaries, who deserved to be brought to their 
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senses by the rough discipline of experience, and re* 

called to practical notions by 

" ^that worst of earthly ills. 

The inflammation of oar weekly bUls." 

Accordingly she viewed the affair on its bright side ; and 
-—never, for a moment, doubting her daughter's acquies- 
cence in so profitable an arrangement— -congratulated her, 
with great sincerity, on this sudden turn of fortune in her 
favour. 

*' A hundred and fifty thousand pounds !** exclaimed 
she, in a tone of exultation ; " why, Grace, you are the 
luckiest girl in the world ! What a dear, good creature 
that uncle of yours was, to die so opportunely I" 

''But, dear mamma," remonstrated Grace, "think of 
the horrid condition which he has attached to his legacy. 
Do you really suppose I could consent to marry that 
odious wretch in the sky-blue? Not for ten times the 
sum." 

" Psha, Grace ! how can you talk such nonsense^? 
Odious wretch, indeed! I declare I think — judging from 
this picture — that he must be a particularly gentlemanlike 
person, — a leetle too pale, perhaps, but that is by far the 
best fault of the two." 

** Such a name, too !" ejaculated Grace. 

''Tl^e name is objectionable," said Mrs. Falkiner, 
** but that is easily remedied. He must take your name ; 
and Mrs. Courtenay Falkiner will sound particularly well, 
I think. Come, sit down at once, lik9 a good girl, and 
write a civil answer to the poor man. We must, of 
course, keep out of general society for a short while; but 
you may as well ask him to dine with us en famille to- 



morrow." 



Grace, however, though usually submissive, conceived 
that the occasion fully justified the display of a little 
constitutional resistance to the maternal authority. She^ 
loudly protested against giving any encouragement to Mr« 
Briggs ; and firmly, though respectfully, avowed her de« 
termination* to relinquish the fofiune sooner than accept 
the encumbrance. 

This declaration produced, between the mother and 
daughter, a discussion of a rather animated character* 
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fiat we deem it inexpedient to enlighten the reader as to 
the .exact parttcalars of what passed; conceiving that 
these little fannily misonderstanditigSf from which eren 
the best regulated minages are not wholly exempt, are 
more judiciously left to his imagination, or, perhaps, we 
should rather say, to his memory. As in most other dis- 
cussions, however, each party remained unconvinced by 
the arguments brought forward on the other side; and 
Mrs. Falkiner had almost exhausted her powers of rea- 
soning, — so to speak, — on the subject, when she suddenly 
recollected that Col. and Mrs.. Dynewell, with a whole 
host of distinguished guests, were, in all probability, wait- 
ing dinner for them ; and visions of over-boiled fish, over* 
bsAied pdies, over- roasted mutton, spoiled entries, &c. ^c. 
&c. rose in awful reproach before her. 
, " God bless me !" exclaimed she, '* we are forgetting 
the Dynewells all this time — and it is now half-past 
eight ! What shall we do ?'* 

*' Send an excuse, of course," said Grace. " I will 
write, and say that the loss of a near relation makes it 
impossible for us to attend. I am sure," continued she, 
half aside, *^ I might almost say, * a severe domestic afflic- 
tion,* for it seems likely to prove one to me.** 

" No !" said Mrs. Falkiner ; " on second thoughts, we 
had better go : nobody knows anything' about this affair 
yet; and, as this packet has arrived so late, we are not 
obliged, you know, to have heard anything of it till to- 
morrow; and by*lhat time, I, hope, you will have come 
to your senses, and be in a more reasonable frame of 
mind on the subject : besides, we are surely not to go 
without our dinner, because your great-uncle . chooses to 
die in India." 

Accordingly to Colonel Dynewell's they went, and ar- 
rived in belter time than they had anticipated, for they 
were not the last; and, consequently, Mrs. Falkiner's in- 
tended solemn asseveration, in the teeth of facts, xh&i eight 
o'clock, instead of seven, had been written on their invi- 
tation-card, was not called into play. Dinner was at 
length announced, and Grace found herself at table near 
the last arrival,— a young man with light hair and eye- 
brows, and a reddish-brown face, who seemed .to be ra- 
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ther dcMOrienU as to the usual topics oC London conversa* 
tion between strangers. At length, in reply to some ob- 
servation of hers on passing events, he said : — > 
• '* I am afraid you think me a sad Goth to know so little 
about what is going forward ; but the fact is, I only ar* 
rived in London a few hours ago, having landed yester- 
day at Portsmouth from India, where I have been for the 
last four years. I am in th6 Bengal Cavalry, and am 
come home on sick leave.*' 

** Sick leave, indeed !" thought Grace, as she observed 
the energy, little characteristic of an invalid, with which 
he was despatching a plateful of " curry for three." 

** You seem rather better," observed she. 

" Yes," said he ; ** the voyage has done wonders for 
me; but I was a sad object when I left Calcutta.'' 

"Had you a pleasant passage;" -inquired Grace. 

'* Very," responded the B. C. man. " Our vessel was 
a small one, — only six hundred tons, — but we had several 
ladies on board ;"and Briggs, of ours, who is certainly the 
most agreeable fellow m the three presidencies — the three 
kingdoms, I should say — was of the party : so the vo- 
yage could not faihto be pleasant.'* 

"What 1" said Grace, whose cuirosity was thoroughly 
awakened : " did you say that you had an officer of the 
name of Briggs in your regiment?" 

" Yes, to be sure— -Courtenay Briggs ; the best fellow 
in ihe world, and one of the handsomest, into the bar- 
gain. Ape you acquainted with him ?^ 

" Not at all," said Grace, much surprised by this tes- 
timony to the personal attractions of her correspondent ; 
" but I think I have heard his name." 

" Very likely. And have you heard any thing of the 
odd business that brings him to England?" 

It was perhaps fortunate for Grace that the eyes of her 
oriental friend were too busily intent on his beloved curry 
to admit of his remarking tlie becoming suffusion which 
exhibited itself on the face of oiir heroine, when she 
heard his unconscious allusion to her own aflairs. She, 
of course, professed her entire ignorance on the subject ; 
and he proceeded to enlighten her. 

"It is the oddest thing in the world. He has t>een 
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left a large forttine by a man whom he had not seen half 
a dozen times in bis life, on condition that he marries the 
old fellow's niece." 
"Dear, how odd!" said Grace. 
*^ Brings happened to render him a slight service aboat 
a year ago, when they met on a tiger-hnnt. Puss — a 
remarkably fine animal in his way — had fastened on the 
tronk of old Falkiner's elephant (that was the man's 
name), when, through some carelessness of his people, I 
suppose, the straps gave way, — the old gentleman came 
tumbling down, head over heels, howdah and all, — and 
the tiger would have made minced meat of him in no time 
if Briggs had not jumped down from his beast in the 
. twinkling of an eye, and discharged his rifle right into 
the ear of the assailant. -Old Falkiner said very little 
about it at the time, and was so busy scolding his own 
retinue for their negligence, that he seemed almost to have 
forgotten the acknowledgment due to Briggs for having 
-saved him from such an * ugly customer.' He asked him 
to dinner, however, two or three times in the course of 
last year, and was generally civil to him ; but not so much 
so as to make Briggs imagine that he \vas overwhelmed 
by the weight of the obligation : so that, when the old 
- gentleman died suddenly one fine morning, it was the 
greatest surprise to Briggs to find that he had carried his 
gratitude to so unusual an extent." 

** Was the fortune left to himself, then ?" inquired 
Grace. ' • . 

«» j^o — not in the first instance, at least. It is left to 
old Falkiner's great-niece, provided she marries Coorte- 
nay within six months after his arrival in England : if she 
refuse at the end of that period, he gets the whole uncon- 
ditionally." 

•* And pray," said Grace, very much edified by this 
last piece of intelligence, ** does he know what sort of 
person the lady is ?" ' 

" Yes," answered the B. C. man ; '* he saw her several 
times when he was on leave in England, two years ago* 
but he was not acquainted with her. He says, she ap- 
peared to be a good-humoured, fat girl, with very thick 
anklesy'^^not at all the sort of person to suit his taste ; 
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indeed, so little to his mind, (hat, if she would consent to 
it, he would be too happy to split the difTerence, and give 
up half the fortune to her. But if, on the contrary, she 
should insist upon marrying him, he must, of course^ 
submit, as a hundred and fifty thousand pounds are not4o 
be had every day in the year." 

Grace, though an acknowledged beauty, was perhaps 
as free from personal vanity as any of her sex ; but^ she 
must have been more than woman, if she could have 
heard, without the liveliest feeijngs of indignation, this 
disparaging account of her personal claims, and the insult- 
ing hvpothesis so innocently advanced by her indiscreet 
frlend(. ** If she should insist upon marrying him T 
Good heavens I She, the admired, the courted, the idol 
of her own circle — to hear herself spoken of as one whose 
alliance was a penalty which would be gladly evaded by 
the sacrifice of half a fortune ! It was insufferable ; and 
it was with the greatest difficulty she could command 
herself sufficiently to keep up the appearance of uncon- 
sciousness which the occasion required. She contented 
herself with observing, however, that ** perhaps Mr. 
Briggs might not find it so difficult as he imagined to be 
released from his obligations in the afi*air ; that (here were 
8ome people whom one would not marry if they had the 
whole wealth of the Indies ; and that she had heard a 
very different account of the gentleman in question from 
that which his friend now gave of him." 

** Well," said her communicative acquaintance, *' thete 
is no accounting for difierence of opinion : but you will 
perhaps be able to form your own judgment on the sub- 
ject, by and by ; for my friend Briggs has half promised 
to look in here this evening." 

^* You don't say so !" exclaimed Grace, taming quite 
pale. 

** Yes, indeed," was the answer* '< He is close by, at 
Thomas's, where I am staying also. When my uncle 
found that he was with me, he wanted him to dine here 
to-day ; but he excused himself, on the ground of having 
some business to attend to, requesting, however, that he 
might be at liberty to make his appearance in the even- 
ingy if he should find himself at leisure." 
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This announcement was, as may be supposed, highly 
embarrassing to Grace, and she thought every minute an 
hoar, until, Mrs. Dynewell having given the signal of 
retreat, the ladies repaired to the drawing-room. When 
arrived there, she pleaded a violent head-ache, as an ex- 
cose for an early departure ; and, with some difficulty, 
succeeded in, hurrying Mrs. Falkiner away before the 
gentlemen had made their re- appearance. Her great 
anxiety was, of course, to avoid the possibility of a ren' 
contre with . Mr. Courtenay Briggs ; but as she passed 
through the hall, on her way to the carriage, a gentleman, 
who had just entered the hduse, drew back to make room 
for her ; and as she acknowledged his politeness with a 
bow, she heard the name of Mr. Courtenay Briggs, tra- 
velling up-stairs before hioi, in the usual telegraphic mode 
of progression. Grace was closely shawled and mufiled, 
the weather being cold, so that the stranger could scarcely 
have distinguished her features, had he even looked at 
her with attention ; but the single glance she gave to bis 
face and figure, sufficed to convince her that a more fla- 
grant libel had never been perpetrated by pen or pencil, 
than the miniature which he had thouglit proper to send 
as the authprized representation of his outward man. In- 
stead of the wo-begone, bilious-looking starveling she had 
been led to expect, she saw a tall, elegant young mM* of the 
most distingue appearance, not a hair's breadth too thin 
for waltzing or sentiment, and with a face, whose slightly 
sunburnt hue seemed in perfect accordance with the 
manly character of the well- formed and aristocratic fea- 
tures. His motive for thus practically vilifying his own 
pretensions was not to be misunderstood ; and this last 
instance of bad faith and deceit completed the measure of 
Grace's irritation. The remonstrances of her mother 
were unavailing ; and, indeed, after what Grace had acci- 
dentally heard that evening, Mrs. Falkiner could scarcely 
attempt to combat a determination, which a due sense of 
the dignity of her sex could not have failed to dictate to 
any woman similarly circumstanced. ^ ^ 

The next day, Grace replied to the communication of 
Mr. Courtenay Briggs, by tho following letter : — 
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** HarUy itreet, 

•* I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
yesterday's date, and I lose not a moment in relieving 
your mind on a subject which i have reason to know 
gives you so much uneasiness. 

*' When I tell you that I am perfectly well acquainted 
with the feelinffs which dictated that letter, and the motives 
which actuated you in its composition, you will not be 
surprised to learn that I at once, and without hesitation, 
release you from the embarrassing dilemma in which you 
are placed, between your natural wish to obtain the for* 
tune of my deceased relative, and your distressing fear of 
being hampered with the encumbrance which his caprice 
has attached to its possession. 

'* It appears that you have seen me, and met me in so- 
ciety, during your last visit to England,— a fact of which 
I had not the slightest recollection : your memory, it 
seems, is more tenacious, if not more complimtntary. 
Be it so ;7-you may possibly be acquainted with my face 
and appearance, but you must indeed be wholly ignorant 
of my disposition and character, if you can fear my ac- 
quiescence in a proposal so repugnant to every sentiment 
which becomes my sex. R^st assured that you need not 
have resorted to deceit or subterfuge in order to ensure 
my instant rejection of a suit,— if such it may be -called, 
-—urged under circumstances so insulting, not to say de- 
grading, to the person to whom it is addressed. 

<* What could have been the object of my uncle in in- 
flicting this posthumous outrage on my feelings, I am 
wholly at a loss to divine : with that, however, I have 
nothing to do. It only remains for me to assure you, 
that his benevolent intentions with respect to you may be 
fully accomplished ; and that you will not be called upon 
to sacrifice half the fortune, — no ! not even a sixpence of 
it, — to secure the unfettered enjoyment of the remain- 
der. 

'< I return the4)ortrait with a sight of which you have 
favoured me : I shall not make any observation on the 
fidelity of the likeness. Were I to compliment your 
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modesty, it would only be at the expense of your can- 
dour. 

" Yourst 

** Grace Falkiner* 
To Courtenajf Briggs^ Usq.** 



(t 



What rejoinder was ''pot in" to this **reiort cour^ 
ieaus,** we are unfortunately unable to ascertain; for the 
missive which made its appearance in Harley-streett 
about -an hour after the despatch of Miss Falkiner's letter, 
was returned by her, unopened, to the place from whence 
it came, she having recognised the handwriting of her 
▼ery, unsentimental <idorer. Several equally unsuccess- 
ful attempts were subsequently made by him to obtain a 
hearing, or an interview ; but Grace was inexorable. In 
spite of all her mother's remonstrances, she resolutely re* 
fused to see him, or to receive any communication from 
him ; and it was only through the medium of the solici- 
tors, Messrs. Caveat and Co., that he was at length ena- 
bled to convey to her an assurance of his anxiety to come 
to some arrangement which might be mutually satisfactory 
to both parties, and his extreme regret, that, from an er- 
roneous impression of his views and feelings, &c. &c. 
To all such professions, however, she turned a deaf ear ; 
and Mr. Courtenay Briggs was, perforce, reduced to Uie 
necessity of postponing the execution of his pacificatory 
intentions until 4he expiration of the six months, at the 
end of which period h^would be competent to act for 
himself in the affair, as the fortune would then be his 
own. 

The six months had almost expired, when Grace Pal* 
ktner, under the chaperonage of her cousin, T«ady Rayn- 
ham, was slowly making her way through the crowded 
saloons of St. James's, at the birth-day drawing-room. 
As 4bey left the throne-room, the first person they encoun- 
tered was Colonel Dynewell, standing near 4he door, in 
conversation with another gentleman, whose face betray- 
ed, on their approach, a degree of embarrassment amount- 
ing almost to agitation. It needed not the corroborative 
evidence of the sky-blue and silver, to convince Grace 
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that the stood in the augast presence of Mr. Goiirtenay 
Briggs, of the Bengal Cavalry. 

Grai;e would have gladly passed on, and avoided any 
thing iike the appearance of recognition between persons 
so awkwardly circumstanced ; but the pressure of the 
crowd forbade all rapid progress, and the unconscious 
Lady Raynham made so determined a halt before the gal- 
lant colonel and his friend, that o\ff heroine felt very 
mnch inclined to give her credit for the employment of a 
little malice on the occasion ; an offence of which, it is 
fair to believe, she was wholly guiltless, being, in fact, 
completely ignorant of all that had occurred relative to the 
testamentary dispositions of the late Mr. Falkiner, and n»- 
affectedly glad to see an old friend. 

'* Is Mrs. Dynewell here ?" inquired she. 

^ No," said the Colonel ; ** delicate health,— immense 
crowd,— -too great an undertaking,'* Az;c. 

'* Then, if yoq are not on duty elsewhere, do, there's 
a dear, good man ! give me your arm to the carriaf e. I 
really can hardly move among all these people ; and. per- 
haps Mr. ', your friend, would have the kindness just 
to take charge of my cousin." 

The colonel complied with the greatest alacrity ; and 
Oourtenay Briggs, thus appealed to, advanced with equal 
'empressemeni, and held out his arm to Grace, who could 
not well refuse to take it. He seemed by this time to 
have quite recovered from his momentary embarrass- 
ment, and commenced talking X% her with as much dis- 
involiura as if he had entirely forgotten the awkward 
circumstances connected with their correspondence. 

At first she was naturally silent and reserved ; but, 
as he was very persevering in his efforts to draw her into 
conversation, and, to confess the truth, very agreeable in 
his manners, she gradually relaxed a little in the frigidity 
of her demeanour ; and, at the end of twenty minutes, 
during which they were slowly progressing towards the 
palace doors, she was surprised to find herself chatting 
with him as familiarly as if he had been an old, not to 
say a favourite acquaintance. 

In the mean time, I^dy Raynham and the colonel- still 
kept their position in the van ; and beguiled th^ir time, to 
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all appearance, as ag^reeably as the couple who brought up 
the rear of the party. 

The colonel was a fat, good-humoured, talkative, and 
hideous little man, of a very certain age ; for he was 
very certainly on the wrong side of fifty ; but he was, 
nevertheless, a great favourite with the ladies, and a more 
expert small-talker than half the men of thirty about 
town. On the present occasion he seemed more than 
usually entertaining, if one might judge by the frequent, 
though, of course, subdued laughter, which his sallies 
elicited from his companion. 

' ^ Really," observed Grace to her cavalier^ afler one of 
these slight bursts of merriment, *' my chaperon is behav- 
ing most shockingly ; I never saw such a flirtation ! I 
must positively let Lord Raynham know what is going 
on, in his absence from town.'' 

**Is his lordship, then, generally supposed to be the 
favourite in that quarter ?" inquired Briggs. 

" iZeally," said Grace, with astonishment, and some de- 
gree of hauteur, ** I must say that is a very extraordinary 
question." 

** Nay !" said Briggs, " I beg pardon if I have been 
indiscreetly inquisitive; but the allusion was your 
own." 

'* Allusion !" repeated Grace ; ** surely a jocular re- 
mark about an old friend like Colonel Dynewell, who has 
known my cousin from her cradle, cannot be considered 
as authorizing you ta call in question her regard for her 
husband.*' 

" Husband I" exclaimed Briggs ; ** why, you don't 
mean to say that she is married ? I never heard of it." 

" Cela n^empiche pas,** said Grace ; ** were you ac- 
quainted with her before her marriage ?" 

•• I ? — to be sure !— why, yes !— ^tbat is — I knew who 
she was. But how long is it since it took place ?— very 
recently, I suppose ?" 

*' Not very," said Grace; '* she has been married these 
two years," 

" Two years 1" reiterated Briggs : *' Impossible i" 

" All I can say is," said Grace, '^ that I was present, 
and officiated as bridesmaid on the occasion," 

4» 
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** Is it possible T* said Goartenay ; ^' her name 
was?"— 

** Falkiner, like my own/^ said Grace. 
' The sky-blae hero gave a start, almost amounting to a 
boance. 

•''What!" exclaimed he, "is your name Falkiner 1 
and were you related to Mr. Herbert Falkiner, of Oal* 
cutta !" 

" I am his great-niece," said Grace, quietly, rather en* 
joying the embarrassment of her new acquaintance, al< 
though not quite understanding its cause. 

" But, surely," continued Briggs, with increasing agi- 
tation, " you are not — you cannot be — Miss Grace F^i- 
ner, of Harley street 1" 

" Excuse me," said our heroine, " however incredible 
it may appear, my namerts Grace, and I do live in Har- 
ley street." 

" Good heavens !" exclaimed Briggs ; ** and I " 

"Oh !" said Grace, "I may spare you the necessity of 
being equally communicative ; I an perfectly aware that 
I have the pleasure of speaking to Mr. Coortenay Briggs, 
of the Bengal Cavalry — or, perhaps, by this time, I should 
say, Mr. Coortenay Falkiner." 

Words are inadequate to describe the confusion of poor 
Briggs at this observation of our heroine. But, fortunately 
for him, tliey had reached the door, and " Lady Rayn* 
ham's carriage stops the way," was too earnestly vocife- 
rated to allow of any delay in obeying the summons. 
With a countenance, pale and red by turns, and a trem- 
bling hand, he assisted her into the carriage ; and, after 
it had driven off, he stood for some time as if nailed to 
the spot, until unceremoniously warned off by a •' make 
way there, if you please," and a slight hint from a police- 
roan's truncheon, to the same effect. '^ 

" Well !" said Colonel Dynewell, as they walked off 
towards Pall Mall, ** what do you think of Miss Falkiner, 
my dear Briggs ?" 

< Think !" exclaimed Briggs, — " I think that she is an 
angel, and that I am a confouiided ass !" 

«* Oh, ho 1" said the colonel. 



** When I thou^ her a goddess, she thought me a fool. 
And 1 iiwcar she was most in the right,' 



i» 
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Have you been making love to her, after all 1^ 
Making love !" said Briggs ; '* if I had not been a 
positive idiot, I ought to have been married to her sges 
ago." 

*^ I know that as well as 700/' said the colonel. 

^* How 1" inquired Briggs, hastily ; ** who could have 
told you any thing about it ?" ^ 

** Oh ! my dear fellow," said Dynewell, *' it is not such 
an easy matter to keep so good a story quiet. I had it 
all from your particular friend, my nephew John, imme- 
diately after your arrival in England. Old Falkiner left 
bis money to his great-niece, on condition tiiat she should 
marry you. You were rather anxious to retain the for- 
tune, and very desirous to eschew the heiress, whom you 
spoke of as a good-humoured fat girU with very thick 
andes; a description which, in all points except the good- 
humour, seems to me any ih Lug but accurate. However, 
there is no accounting for difference of tastes and opi- 



nion." 



** But there is no diflerence of opinion T* said Briggs ; 
"it is all a mistake. I took it for granted, that my in- 
tended bride was that dumpy cousin of hers that was with 
her to-day, and whom I met three years ago, as Miss 
Falkiner, at Cheltenham, where she was undergoing a 
course of the waters at the time — a circumstance that 
would be enough to disgust me with any woman ; faugh ! 
I own I was not particularly anxious to marry Aer, and 
therefore did not quite make tlie most of my pretensions 
in the letter I sent her, accompanied by a portrait which 
might pass for a very strong post mortem likeness of me, 
for it was painted while I was slowly recovering from the 
jungle fever. What a dultl have proved myself!" 

*^ Well!" said the colonel, '^you need not break your 
heart about it ; the awful six months, I think, are nearly 
up ;~ the fortune will be your own ; and in that there can 
be ' no mistake.' " 

It^was true ; the six months had expired that very day, 
and Briggs was now in undisputed possession of the pro- 
perty. 

It was little more than a week after the birth-day when 
Grace received the following letter, which, although she 
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recognised the hand-writing of the superscription, and the 
device of the sea), a^ pardonable cariosity withheld her 
from returning unopened. 

« OrienkU Cluht'-'Suek a dtOc 

" Six months have now elapsed since the period when 
I first addressed you ; and, although from a laudable feel- 
ing of pride you rejected all my overtutets at the time, I 
venture again to approach you under other, and, I trust, 
more auspicious circumstances. 

" After what occurred the other day at the drawing- 
room, you will not be surprised to learn that I have been 
under a mistake with respect to your identity. To that 
circumstance, and to that alone, is to be attributed any- 
thing in my brief and slight intercourse with you, by 
which you may have been annoyed or offendedf. The 
letter which I wrote to you on my arrival, and the ob- 
servations which were, 1 conclude, reported to you, as 
made by me, during my voyage from India, were seve- 
rally written and spoken under the erroneous impression 
that the lady whose inheritance of her great-uncle's pro- 
perty was contingent upon her marrying me, was a Miss 
Grace Falkiner, whom I had seen at Cheltenham during 
my last visit to England, and whom I have since disco- 
vered to be Lady Raynham. I trust that you will not 
consider me as intentionally failing in proper respect to 
your fair and noble cousin, when I acknowledge that I 
did not contemplate the prospect of being united to her 
with any very satisfactory feelings. I ought, perhaps, to 
apologise for saying so ; but such is the fact ; and I can 
only observe, in extenuation of this unwillingness, for 
which I should in vain seek for a plausible excuse, either 
in the appearance or character of the lady in question, 
that we cannot command our own predilections. I must, 
therefore, trust to your indulgence for my excuse. 

*' Your answer to that first letter, however, containing, 
as it did, so dignified and well-merited a rebuke, pro- 
duced a great change in my feelings on the subject; and, 
had you honoured me with an interview, according to my 
earnest and reiterated entreaties, I should have been de- 
lightfully undeceived, and you might perhaps have been 
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moved from your stern resolve by the siDcerity of that 
homage which« in your real character, you must always 
command. But you were inexorable. 

*' Thus, it is noUny fault if the period allowed you for 
deliberation by Mr. Falkiner's eccentric will has now ex- 
pired.. By that circumstance, the property, as you are, 
no doubt, aware, has been wholly vested in me. My 
motives are, therefore, not liable to misconstmction, when 
I thus earnestly and humbly renew my snit, and implore 
you not to doom me to final rejection, as a punishment 
for my unintentional, and, as far as you are concerned, 
unconscious offence. 

" But should you be, as I sincerely trust you are, some- 
what softened towards me, by this apologetic explanation, 
it is still possible that you may be withheld from acceding 
to my prayers, by a consideration which is likely to' carry 
no little weight with one swayed by such exalted princi- 
ples of delicacy and independence. Anitcipating this ob- 
jection, however, I have been fortunately able to obviate 
it. Learn, then, that the fortune thus unaccountably be- 
stowed on me, i^no longer mine. In compliance with 
Mr. Falkiner's will, his property had all been realized, 
and placed in the funds. In this shape it came into my 
possession some days ago ; and it has cost me a little 
more than a few strokes of the pen to transfer it to one 
who has a far juster claim on Mr. Falkiner's inheritance. 
The sum of 150,000/. now stands in your name on the 
bank books. 

*' Thus, then, my fate is entirely at your disposal. You 
are free to act without any other bias than your own sense 
of justice and propriety. But I solemnly declare, that not 
a sixpence of the property in question will I receive, save 
in the manner contemplated by the original framing of 
yonr deceased relative's bequest. 

" What I might have consented to some months ago, 
when under the mistaken impression before alluded to, I 
kno'w not. Now, I will enter into no compromise on the 
subject. The fortune is wholly yours ; and I either share 
it with you as your husband, or return to my military du- 
ties in India, as poor a man as I left it, with the consola- 
tion of having expiated my folly, and, at least, secured 
your esteem. 
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**I shall wait impatiently for your answer. Should it 
not be wholly unfavourable, I shall present myself in 
Harley street to-morrow ; but, if you are determined not 
to give me a chance, I have only to say — adieu I My 
passage shall be immediately taken on board a vessel 
which sails for Calcutta about the middle of next month, 
and I shall molest 3[pu no more. 

. " COURTENAY BrIGGS." 

What was the precise course pursued by our heroine 
on the receipt of this letter, we are unfortunately unable 
to state; nor, indeed, have we space to enter into any 
further particulars. 

The following extract, however, from the list of pre- 
sentations at the last drawing-room of the season, will, 
perhaps, throw sufficient light on the subject. 

'* Mrs. Courtenay Falkiner, on her marriage, by her 
mother, the Hon. Mrs. Faikiner." 
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MINNA MORDAUNT. 



BY MRS. S. C. HALL. 



Do you not observe the gentle smile and large afTec- 
tionate eyes of Minna Mordaunt ? Look, I pray you at 
the roundness of her arm, and the beauty of her taper 
fingers ; — there, hanging on the edge of her basket as 
daintily as if they rested on the strings of a guitar : — how 
they ever raised that basket, full of round white eggs, to* 
the top bar of the stile, is a wonder to me. I never in 
my life saw eggs so l}adly packed. Why, there is not a 
blade of straw in the basket to prevent the one from 
crushing against the other ! How exquisitely the black 
velvet band, with its rich clasp, sets off the delicate Jair- 
ness of her throat I And did Mr. Parris for a moment 
imagine that any reader of ** The Book of Beauty*' would 
believe in the veritable rusticity of such a being ? 

In years long past, there dwelt — just where you see 
the spire of the village church peering above yonder trees 
— a courtly gentleman, — a man of fashion,— -proud as 
proud might be, stately, rich,— ay, very rich, — an only 
son ; — and only sons, I have observed, unless well tu- 
tored in their childhood, are seldom much beloved : the 
selfishness which springs and flourishes ii\ the hearts of 
^P^'ouths, requires careful pruning, or else it grows into 
a fool and loathsome weed, choking the plants of honest 
virtue, which yield, in humbler soils, a useful fruitage. 
This only son was rich, and proud, and handsome, gay 
land thoughtless, — thoughtless of everything but self: — 
there are many such, even in -the present age. Virtue 
and honour do not keep pace, in these improving times, 
with what is generayy termed intellect. — But this has 
nought to do with Minna Mordaunt. 

This great man fancied he loved the daughter of one 
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of the farmers who rented a portion of his father's estate, 
"-^ simple country girl siie was, but the pride of the. 
whole Tillage — a beauty reaHy rustic ;— -and he frequently 
met her at that same stile where Minna Mordaunt is now 
standing : there, dressed in the very fashion yQU have but 
now looked upon, firith her eggs properly arranged for 
market, often has the rich gentleman waited the poor 
girPs coming ; — ay, and after a little while ahe waited too 
for him. I do not like to give new readings of old stories ; 
—the poor girl, loved, and — was forsaken. She could 
not bear that those who once admired and regarded should 
consider her disgraced ; — she felt she was forsaken, and 
she left her father's cottage one long autumn night, antT 
managed her escape and her concealment with so muoh 
secrecy, that no one knew her motive ; nor any, save her 
mother, her dishonour : in six months from her depar- 
ture, the mother and the secret slept within the same 
grave, beneath the shadow of the oW church-wall ; — you 
may see the grave now, if it please you walk so far ; — 
it is much talked of in the village, for one night there 
sprung over it a tomb of the whitest marble, as if from 
the green grass, and on it were engraven only these 
words :— 

" WE CAN HAVE BUT ONE MOTHER !" 

Time passed on : the farmer died, — the daughter and 
her mysterious disappearance were alike forgotten. The 
'* only son" of our story had also buried his father, and 
increased in wealth, and in pride, and in honours ; but, I 
know not how it was, there was a shadow over hiip and 
over all he did ; — he prospered, yet he was not blesMd ; 
—he married a right noble lady, beautiful, and of n^h 
blood, and it was said he loved her, — perhaps he did. I 
have witnessed some cranks and turns in what the world 
called **love," which seemed to me far more like hate^ 
They lived together many years, but the lady's lips for- 
got their smiles, and her voicejts music : then at last she 
also died, leaving her husband a very glorious heritages- 
five noble boys. 

It was most strange ; but, one by one, those children 
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drooped) faded, and, in leM than eix years after their mo- 
therms funeral, five coffins, all of diflbrent lengths, were 

placed within the vaaU with hers. 

« « ' « * m ' 

li was a sunny day in June ; the windows of a spa* 
cious drawing-room m the chief hotel at Dover were 
open, yet the rays of the " god of day" were carefully 
Excluded by closely drawn blinds ;— -a lady reclined upon 
a sofa, and her daughter^ seated by her side, was reading 
to her from an open volume that rested on her knees; 
two mulatto women were arranging various packages ; 
and it was evident that the party had recently landed from 
an Indtaman, which, from the windows of the room, was 
distinctly visible. The mother was dressed in widow's 
weeds, the daughter in slight mourning. 

** I am tired of that book,*' exclaimed the elder lady ; 
**do find something to amuse me, Minna." 

*' Births, deaths, and marriages," exclained the young 
lady, smiling, and taking up a paper. She read, first the 
births, then the marriages, then the deaths : the last on 
the dark list was as follows :•— 

'• Died, on the morning of the 7th, at Mordaunt-hall, 
Edwin, last surviving child of the Honourable Charles 
Leopold Danforth Mordaunt, to the inexpressible anguish 
of his father, who has followed his amiable and accom- 
plished wife and five sons, to the grave within six years." 

A shriek from one of the Ayahs told the young lady 
that her mother had fainted. 

Mrs. Browdon was the widow of an old general ofiicer 
of the Bengal establishment, who had taken it into his 
head to marry when most men think of death : and soon 
after his final departure from drill and dinners, the phy- 
sicians abroad sent his widow to Europe, to recover her 
health, which the/ said her native air Would restore. 
She did not believe them. 

About three hours after Mrs. Browdon had fainted, her 
daughter was sitting on the same spot, alone with her 
mother. She was deadly pale, and the tresses of her 
silken hair clung to cheeks which were soaked with 
tears. 

▼OL. r. 5 
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"Toa know all now, Minna,'* said Mrs. Browdon, 
'* you know all now ; yet you have not cursed me \^ 

Minna flung herself on her knees by her mother's 
couch, and pressed her weak and fading form to her 
bosom. 

"I have told you all — ^all — ^how-I was deceived,— how 
I fled my home, — how you, my child, were born, — how 
true a friend I found, — how she protected me, — bow I 
met General Browdon, who, believing me a widow of- 
fered me his hand, — how I risked all, and told him 
TRUTH ; — ^but the old man loved me still ; he called me 
weak, not wicked, — he pitied, and forgave ; — ^but, Minna, 
your mother could not forgive herself; your sweetest 
smiles were ever my reproaches,— •silent, unmeant, yet 
still reproachful. And now — that you know all — you do 
not cufse me, Minna ! Can you, can you forgtve me ?" 

** My dearest mother, you know 1 do ; you know I 
have ever, ever will bless you, and the kind old general :— - 
he was not my father ? then tell me of my father, — my 
real, real father," said the lovely girl. "* 

" Minna, he is sonless,", replied her mother ; what you 
read, was his record." 

" Dear mother, then," exclaimed her daughter, all wo- 
man's feelings rallying round her heart, — '* dearest mo- 
ther, cannot you, too, pity and forgive ?" 

♦♦Forgive, as I was myself forgiven," said Mrs. Brow- 
don. •* I can — I can — 1 do forgive, and from my soul I 
pity him." 

Alas ! why should so sweet a face as Minna's be linked 
to so sad a tale ? it is like wreathing a garland of cypress 
roun^ a moss-rose ! and yet the story must be told : — it 
has already recorded many^ deaths ; it must note another. 

Mrs. Browdon's presentiment on leaving India was too 
fatally fulfilled ; the doctor's prophecies proved false ; the 
breezes of its native country could not renovate a plant 
which had blossomed and faded under the fervid excite- 
ment of the East : she felt that her very hours were num- 
bered, and she immediately wrote, recommending her 
child to the protection of-— a father ! 

'* Had I found," she wrote, ** on my return to England, 
that you were encircled by blessings, yon should have 
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remained ignorant of the existence of your daughter ; but, 
knowing your bereavements, it would be ill of me to take 
' from you the only child the Almighty has spared you.'* 

** You are so like what I was at your age, my child," 
she said, as she placed the letter in Minna's hands, **that 
if Mordaunt could but see you in the dress he first saw 
me, at the foot ef the church hill, resting against the stile 
which divides Mordaunt-park from Woodbine-hollow, it 
would hardly need this letter to tell him who you are. 

** We cherish first affections with a tenderness and care 
which the interests and feelings of after-life look for in 
vain. I have received homage, such as is never paid to 
our sex in England ; my robes have been sewn with 
pearl ; and you will find, Minna, treasures of gold, silver, 
and brocades, such as are seldom seen, within those cases ; 
yet, yonder, in that small green trunk, is the remnant of 
something that I loved, when I was happiest." 

At her mother's desire, Minna brought the box ; her 
thin, trembling fingers undid the fastening ; there were 
no brocades, no gold, no jewels ! it contained nothing, 
save the straw cottage-hat and dress of an English pea« 
sant girl. Minna looked into her, mother's eyes, — she 
dreaded that she raved,— but those beautiful eyes were 
mild and calm, and full of tears. 

" Beneath," she continued, '' is a basket. When first 
I met Aim, that basket hung upon my arm, filled with a 
tribute from our humble homestead, which it was my 
duty to carry to his mother. I remember, on^my return, 
his filling that basket, Minna, with roses, — ay, roses ! — 
but not roses without thorns. Those were my robes of 
innocence ! I scorned them afterwards, and wore others, 
which I then called ^ne; these were discarded; but in my 
affliction I remembered them, and brought them with me ; 
a feeling of mingled pain and pleasure urged me to do so. 
I thought they would recall my innocence ; but, no \ thai 
could not be : I am sure they stimulated me to after good ; 
and perhaps their coarseness kept me humble, — at least 
they have caused me many tears ; and tears, my child, 
, soften and fertilize the heart : we learn of tears what we 
east ofif with smiles !" 

Poor lady ! she died that night ; not, however, with- 
out further converse with her daughter. 



MiQna in a little time repaired fo her mother's natiTe 
▼illtge ; she learned that her father had g^rown more mo* 
roae than ever ; that he shunned all society. 

*' I have never seen him smile/* said the old landlord 
of the inn. 

** But 1 have seen him weep," said the still older land* 
ladyi *' and that last Sunday, at the stile ealled ' Beauty's 
Ladder,' where, long ago, he often met poor Minny Gra- 
ham : he ffoes there every Sunday, when he ought to be 
at church." 

^* And so ought you, dame, not spying af\er your land* 
lord ; at any rate, you should be wise enough to keep 
your news to yourself. What gentleman, think you, 
likes to be seen crying 1" 

" Better, I guess," replied the dame, ** to be ashamed 
of the sin, than ashamed of the tears : I am sure I did 
not think there was a tear in him till I saw it." 

The next Sunday, " the strange young lady," as Minna 
was called by the villagers, was not at church. Need I 
say where she was ? 

Mordaunt was proud of his daughter. The lonely 
[dace in his heart was filled ; he had something to love,«» 
something belonging to himself: he felt his youth re- 
newed while looking on the image of what, in his youth, 
he had once, though for a little time, really loved. 
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A SCENE IN THE LIFE OF NOURMAHAL. 



Bx li* £•• x«* 



It was a large lonely looking hall, with nothing in it 
.that marked the usual i^lendor of the East. There were 
no carpets, and the mats were formed of the scented 
grass,— one of those common luxuries which summer 
bestows on all. The frescos on the w^lls were dimmed 
by time, and the golden letters of the sentences from the 
Koran were rough and dull. Still, there was much of 
cheerfulness, nay, of grace, in that desolate apartment. 
The siWery fall of the fountain mingled with youthful 
voices, and its spray fell like pearl on the lilies below. 
The slaves seated around were gorgeously apparelled ; 
and the scarfs that they were working were scarcely less 
fresh than those that they wore. Seated a little apart 
from the rest, but equally busy with themselves, was a 
lady, employed in tracing some rich arabesques upon deli- 
cate china. She was very young ; but there was that in 
the compressed lip and curved brow which spoke expe- 
rience,— -experience which can teach so much, and in so 
Tittle time. She worked like one whose mind compels itself 
to the task, but whose heart is not in it. A deeper dark- 
ness filled the large and dreaming eyes ; and more than 
once a slight start, and then a yet mora rapid progress 
of the pencil, told that there were thoughts which had 
mastered for a moment, only to be put resolutely aside. 
But, as the colours became shadows, and the rapid twi- 
light merged in sudden night, and the slaves eagerly 
sought the garden for their hour*s accustomed relaxation, *^ 
the proud and lonely beauty gave way to her reverie. A 
softness for an instant unbent the set and stately brow, 
and her small fingers woke, low and indistinct* a few 
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chordf from the chitar beside, and words almost as low 
and indistinct came from her lip. 

Mournfully, how mournfully. 

Think I of my. lover! 
Bound a weary pillow 

Does one image hover. 
O'er the sunny waters gliding 

Are many shadows thrown; 
But the flower by it drooping 

Sees one sweet shade alone. ^ 

** Folly • folly of the young and loving heart !" ex- 
claimed the singer, ceasing abrupily in song ; and, draw^ 
ing up her stately figure to its full height, she began to 
pace the solitary hall, ** Folly, indeed I'' muttered she, 
in a lower tone ; ** and yet, how I loved him ! How 
well I remember the first day that the young and giaoe- 
ful prince came to my father's palace. My soul at once 
''knew its predestined idol. With what delicious fear did 
I bind the yellow champac in my hair, when I met him 
secretly in the cedar grove ! Oh, my father, was it not 
cruel to wed n>e with another ? But even that hated link 
is broken ! and how — *' her face grew deadly pale, and 
the white brow glistened with the damps that rose upoQ 
it. The darkness seemed fearful ; and, rubbing two pieces 
of sandal woo4, together, she hastily lighted a small lamp 
on a table iMr^ 

The starttedPerror of remorse that dares not think of 
what it fears, is as inconsisteut as all other human feel- 
ings. The attention of Shire Af kuns's lovely widow was 
caught by a mirror on the table. She took it up and 
gazed on the face it reflected, earnestly, coldly,-— rather 
as woman gazes on the features of her riv^l than her 
own. 

'^ I am beautifuV^said she, slowly ; " and yet that 
beauty^ which is triumph to another, is to me mortifica- 
tion. He saw me, I know,. when I was first brought 
here, prisoner, slave, in that harem where he' once asked 
me to be queen. Can loveliness lose its power ? Ah, 
yes ! when love can lose its truth. Weak and impetoous* 
yielding to temptation, but trembling to ej^joy the reward 
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of Ibe eoromitted crime ; saeh it^ihe maa of whom mjr 
heart made its diviDity,-*-for whose sake I would bare 
toiled as a slave ; ay, and do ; but with far other aion now,. 
Let us btttonce meet again, Jebaughiret and tbou art mine! 
but I-p-I can never be thine again. Life, throne, fortanes, 
we will yet share together ; but my heart, never, never 
more I" 

For a few listless minutes she gazed'from the window, 
rather for distraction than amusement. The Jumna waa 
flowing lik^ a dark and glittering beryl amid its mekNi 
trees. Perched on the top-most boughs, the herons rested 
their long and snowy necks beneath their their winga, 
liroakiDg with their while presence the long lines of shade. 
Some three or four little flames, like meteors, seemed 
dancing down the river, now flinging their tremulous 
lustre on the waters, now all but shipwrecked by the 
broad leaves and crimson flowers of the lotus. They 
were the tiny barks launched by her young slaves, formed 
of a cocoa-nut shell, and filled with fragrant oil, whose 
horning was to be an augury for the gentle hopes that 
trasted themselves to such frail freightage. 

Nourmahal sniiled bitterly^ and turned aside. Such 
graceful fantasies belong to the childhood of Love: to Love, 
the credulous and the dreaming ; and such Love had long 
since passed away from Nourmahal. She asked of Fate 
for a sterner sign, and a darker omen. The river seemed 
to mock her feverish unrest with its tranquil beauty. She 
looked out from another window, which commanded one 
of those vast plains^-Hlry ; bare, like the human heart, 
which so often exhausts its own fertility ; yet there was 
something striking in the very desolation. The clear 
moonshine turned the sand to silver ; and there it lay like 
a vast unbrdien lake» without ripple or shadow, one 
bright and glittering expanse. Sudtfenly th^ quick eye 
of Nourmahal detected a slight speck on the shining sur- 
face ; it approached rapidly ; and she saw a vast snake 
making its swift circles : one of its rings like dark jewel- 
lery, winding into another, till the vast expanse was paas- 
ed, and its speckled length became again a shadow, ' a 
speck, and nothing. 

** That reptile," muttered Nourmahal, " was the aa- 
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viour of my childish life. I laugh at such vain belief, 
and yet it haunts me. I feel as if its presence here were 
an omen. Is my destiny about to fulfil itself. 

While she was speaking, a step at the extremity of the; 
chamber drew her attention. She knew well the low 
dwarfish figure of the fakir that entered to ask that cha- 
rity of which she was so lavish. " I am rich to-day,'* 
said she, giving the dwarf a little bag filled with coins. 
The creature took them in silence, and stood gazing upon 
her. The contrast was strange between them ; the one 
looking the very poetry, the other the carricature, of hu- 
manity. 

•* They were talking of you in the divan to-day ; the 
omrah Mohareb is forbidden to "appear at Agra." 

"The shadow of the mighty emperor r6sts on the 
meanest of his slaves," replied Nourmahal ; *' and it must 
have been a keen observer that marked the small teeth 
that pressed the lip till it wore .a hue like coral, ere the 
waters have dried upon it." 

•* The shadow was deepest on his own brow," returned 
the fakir; "the emperor was thinking of you,, lady." 

"Apd I," continued Nourmahal, "must resume my 
nightly task, or it may chance that, on your next visit, 
the poor will watch your going forth in vain." 
. The fakir took the hint, and departed, both understand- 
ing each other; and Nourmahal held her breath for a 
moment. It was as if to inhale a new existence ; the 
light darkened in her eyes, and the delicate lines of her 
brow knit to almost sternness. The gilded balls of the 
ghuriee dropping into the water, warned her of the hour, 
and clapping her hands, the sound assembled her slaves. 
All were soon seated at their accustomed task ; and no 
one who had seen the lovely painter bending o'er the cup 
on which she was tracings in a fanciful arabesque the 
name of Jehanghire, would have dreamed of the agitation, 
that even her self-cotrol could scarcely master. She felt 
that her destiny was on a cast. None but an ear, quik- 
ened as the mind can quicken the faculties of the body, 
could have heard a step that hesitated on the threshold. 
Nourniahal felt it on her heart, — not with the sweet, 
quick beating which it used to excite, but as a warrior 
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bean the first trampet of the coming battle on which ho 
baa ataked his all. She moTed not from her graceful at- 
titude'; and nothing could be better calculated to diaplay 
her perfect form. The head, small as an Arab ateed'a, 
bat with hair whose long black plaits reached to the 
ground, bent so as to show the eurred neck, and the finely 
cut profile, while the curled eyelashes tofd how dark were 
the eyes that they concealed. The whole position be- 
spoke despondency; and so, too, did the dress. Her 
slaves were richly garbed, but Nourmahal had on only 
white muslin, without an ornament of any kind. In her 
belt, sole mark of her birth, was a small poniard ; it had 
no sheath ; but there was crusted blood upon it. It was 
that of the omrah who had intruded upon her solitude but 
the evening before. Yet how little did the fierce or the 
scornful seem to suit the sweet, sad face which Je- 
bangire saw drooping over his name. Jehangire was the 
stranger on the threshold. He*^ entered— all at once knew 
their master, and fell prostrate. 

" Leave us,*' said the sultan, approaching Nourmahal. 
She rose on her knee, and remained gazing upon him, 
her large eyes radiant with delight. 

*'Nay," exclaimed she, as he took her hand to raise 
ber ; *< let me be happy for a little. Let the sunshine of 
that beloved face enter my heart. It seems but yesterday 
that we parted, Jehangiror Ay, still the same stately and 
glorious form that taught me to know how the gods look 
on earth." 

" You have hot forgotten me, then ?" said the king. 

A look was her only answer. 

'* This is but a glck>my place," continued he, glancing 
round. •' You must be wretched here ?" 

" Wretched ! I can sometimes see you ride past in the 
distance." 

The emperor gazed on the soft dark ayes, which filled 
with large bright tears as they gazed upon his own. 

'* Why should we not be happy ?*' said he ; *' It is of 
no use dwelling on what has been. Why should we 
part?" 

** We have never parted, my lord," replied Nourmahal. 
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" Do you think your image could pass from the heart 
where it had once been enshrined V* 

The next day saw Nourmahal on a throne ; Jehangire 
at her side ; the court at her feet. But there was a trou- 
bled shadow in the depth of those midnight eyes ; and 
scorn curved the small red lip, if for a moment its settled 
smile passed away. There was but one thought in her 
heart, half triumph, half bitterness. 

*' I have won him, and shall "keep him ; for to his weak 
temper habit will be as fetters of iron. I have won him 
— but how ? He remembered not the earnest and devoted 
love of the young heart which was his, and his only. 
Even my beauty failed to influence his selfish careless- 
ness : but he is mine by a more potent spell. Love may 
be given in vain, — beauty may be powerless ; but I have 
mastered by the deeper magic of flattery." 

NOTE. 



Thoie who only know Nourmahal by Moore*s delicioos deicrip- 
tioDs in ** The Light of the Harem," the most exquisite painting to 
which words ever gave music, are little acquainted with the reso- 
lution and talents of this extraordinary woman. Jehangire, after 
one or two fruitless attempts, had her first husband murdered, and 
herself placed in his harem. Yet, by some caprice of remorse, or 
of despotism, he never made an attempt to even see the object of 
his early passion. The weak only are discouraged by difficulties ; 
and Nourmahal's ambition looked steadily onwards, she supported 
herself and slaves by the exercise of her abilities, whose display 
became the talk of the court. Every lover was steadily rejected ; 
and her own hand and poniard avenged her, when one of the ororahs 
intruded -on her solitude. Jehangirc*8 curiosity was awakened; he 
saw her again ; and from that moment began an influence which 
endured to the last One of the many recorded triumphs of the 
strong over the weak mind.' 
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JULIET'S TOMB IN VERONA. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF RIENZT9 



** But I assare you, sir," said the cicerone, " that there 
is nothing to see in it.'* 

" More than in all Verona." 

The cicerone shrugged his shoulders, and we continued 
bur way. 

There is no town in Italy more interesting in its ap- * 
pearance than Verona. A quiet and venerable melancholy 
broods oTer its streets and houses.' Its architecture of 
all forms ; its peculiar casements and balconies ; the half 
Gothic, half classic, stamp of its antiquity, have, to my 
eyes, an inexpressible charm. I think to recognise some- 
thing Shakspearean in the aspect of the place ; it accords 
well with the memories with which Shakspeare has as- 
sociated its reverent name; and I own, that I trod its 
motley streets with less respect for its history than for 
its immortal legend : — for was it not here that the gay 
Mercutio and the haughty Tybalt ran their brief career? 
— along these ver^ streets went the masked troop, with 
their torch-bearers, and merry music, on the night that 
Romeo made himself a guest in the halls of Gapulet and 
won the heart of the impassioned Juliet ! The Gothic 
lattice, the frequent balcony, the garden seen through the 
iron -gates that close yonder ancient court, do they not all 
breathe of Romeo — of Shakspeare— of Romance? — of 
that romance which is steeped in the colours of so pas- 
sionate, so intoxicating a love, that in order even to 
comprehend it, we must lift ourselves out of our common 
and worldly nature — we must rise from what our youth 
has been made by the arid cares and calculating schemes 
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of life— we must shut ourselves up, as it were, in a cham- 
ber of sweet dreams, froai which all realities must be 
rigidly excluded — we must call back to the heart, to the 
sense, to the whole frame, its first youth — we must feel 
the blood pass through the veins as an elixir, and imagine 
that we are yet in the first era of the world when (accord- 
ing to the Grecian superstition) love was the only deity 
that existed, and his breath was the religion of creation. 
Then, and then only, can we acknowledge that the legend 
of Romeo and Juliet does not not pass the limits of nature. 
For the great characteristic of their love is youth — the 
sparkling and divine freshness of first years : its luxuriant 
imagination—- its suddenness and yet its depth — the con- 
ceits and phantasies which find common language too 
tame, and wander into sweet extravagance from the very 
truth of the passion, — all this belongs but to the flush and 
May of life, the beauty of our years — the sunny surface 
of the golden well. You see at once the' youngness of 
that love, if you compare it with the love of Anthony and 
Cleopatra in another and no less wonderful tragedy of the 
great master. The love, in either, passes the level of 
human emotions — it is the love of warmer hearts, and 
stronger natures, than the world knows. But the one is 
the love that demands luxury and pomp ; it dispenses with 
glory, but not with magnificence : it lies 
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In a pavilion, cloth of gold, of tissue, 
O'erpicturing that Venus where we see 
The fancy outwork nature/ 
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Take away the majesty from that love, and it sinks into 
the gross passion of a hoary dotard and an old coquette. 
But everything about the love of Juliet is young, pure 
even in its passion ; it does not lose worlds, but it can 
dispense with the world itself; it asks no purple cano- 
pies, no regal feasts ; its wine is rich enough without dis- 
solving pearls in its sparkling freshness ; — it is precisely 
that which belongs to the beautiful inexperience of the 
passionate girl ; — it is the incarnation of passion, solely 
because it is the incarnation of youth. And there, in that 
barn belonging to the convent of the Franciscans, the 
very convent of the good old friar of th'e tale— no roof 
above — ^the damp mould below— the broken, oblong se- 



pulehr^ it«Q(f half filled with green water, is the tomb of 
this being, made as familiar to ufi by genius, as if she ha4 
really moved and lived before us-^-as if we h^d ga9sa4 
upon her in the revel, and listened to her voice from th9 
moonlit balcony. Nothing can equal the sadness and 
gloom of the spot. On the walls yet remain two old and 
faded frescos on the religious subjects favoured by Ita* 
lianart: morning and night the dews fall through the 
roofless hovels and the melancholy stars gleam on the 
tomb whence the very dust is gone ! It has not even the 
grandeur of desolation — no splendid sepnlchre— *no cathe- 
dral-aisle — no high-arched roof impresses you with awe. 
A heap of fagots, piled carelessly at one end of the out- 
house, proves the little veneration itf which the place is 
held ; the spot is desecrated ; the old .tomb, with its pil- 
low of stone, is but a broken cistern to the eyes of the 
brethren of the convent! The character of the place is 
drear, unsanctifying, slovenly, discomfort! Beautiful 
daughter of the Capulet! none care for thee, thy love, or 
thy memories, save the strangers from the far isle whom 
a northern minstrel hath taught to weep for thee ! It is 
this peculiar dreariness, this want of harmony betweepi 
the spot and the associations, which makes the scene so 
impressive. The eager, tender, ardent Juliet— ^very 
thought a passion — the very Hebe of romance, never 
fated to be old; — and this damp unregarded hovel, 
strewed with vile lumber, and profaned to all uses! 
What a contrast !— what a moral of human affections! 
Had it been a green spot in some quiet valley, with the 
holiness of nature to watch over it, the tomb would have 
impressed us with sweet, not sorrowful, associations. 
We should have felt the soft steps of the appropriate 
spirit of^ the place, and dreamed back the dreams of poe- 
try, as at Arqua, or in the grotto of Egeria. But there 
is DO poetry here t all is stern and real ; the loveliest vi- 
sion of Shakspeare surrounded by the hardest scenes of 
Grabbe I And afar in the city rise the gorgeous tombs of 
the Scaligers, the family of that duke of Verona who is 
but a pageant, a thing of foil and glitter, in the machinery 
of that enchanting tale ! Ten thousand florins of gold 
'had one of these haughty princes consumed, in order to 
TOL. I. 6 . 
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eclipfle, in his own, the magnificence of the tomhs of his 
predecessors. Fretted and arched in all the elaborate 
tracery of the fourteenth century, those feudal tombs 
make yet the pride and boast of Verona ; — and to Juliet, 
worth, to the place, all the dukes that ever strutted their 
hour upon the stage, this gray stone, and this mouldering 
barn! It is as if to avenge the slight upon her beautiful 
memory, that we yawn as we gaze upon the tombs of 
power, and feel so deep a sympathy with this poor mo- 
nument of love ! 

The old woman that showed the place had something 
in her of the picturesque; — aged, and wrinkled, and 
hideous ;— with her hard hand impfatiently stretched out 
for the petty coin which was to pay for admission to the 
spot ;-— she suited well with all the rest ! She increased 
the pathos that belongs to the deserted sanctuary. How 
little could she feel that nothing in Verona was so pre- 
cious to the ** Zingaro" as this miserable hovel ! — *' And 
if it should not be Juliet's tomb, after all !*' Out, scep- 
tic ! The tradition goes far back. The dull Veronese 
themselves do not question it ! Why should we ? We 
all bear about us the prototype of that^ scene, ^hat which 
made the passion and the glory of our youth, the Juliet 
of the heart, when once it has died and left us, lies not 
its tomb within us, forgotten and unregarded, — surrounded 
by the lumber of base cares, polluted by strange and in- 
different passers by (the wishes and desires of more vul- 
gar life), unheeded, unremembered, — the sole monument 
which sanctifies the rude and commonplace abode in 
which it moulders silently away ? 
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FELICITE. 



BY THE COITNTESS OF BLE8SIN0T0N. 



Oh! would I were a lady. 

In costly silks to shine ; 
Who then could stand beside me } 

What figure match with mine } 

Who'd rave about my mistress. 
With her pale languid face. 

If they could see my pink cheeks. 
Edged round with Brussels lace } 

How well her cap becomes me! 

With what a jaunty air 
IVe placed it on my forehead. 

To show my shinmg hair! 

And I declare these ribands 

Just suit me to a phade ; 
If Mr. John could see me. 

My fortune would be made. 

Nay, look ! her bracelets fit me. 
Though just the least too tight ; 

To wear what costs so much, must 
Afford one great delight. 

And then this pretty apron. 
So bowed, and frilled, and laced,- 

I hate it on my mistress. 
Though well it shows my waist 
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I must run down one minute. 
That Mr. John may see 

How nlks* and lace, and ribands. 
Set off a girl like me» 

Yet all of these together. 
Ay, pearls and 'diamonds too^ 

Would fail to make most ladies look 
As well as — ^I know wha 
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THE GRECIAN WIFE. 



BT MISS LOUISA HENRIETTA SHERIDAN. 



In the sammer of 1832, an English party, consisting 
of a lady, her son, and daughter, preyailed on me to ac- 
company them on a voyage to the Mediterranean, pro- 
fessedly to explore the beauties of its shores, but in real- 
ity to try the effect of sea air for the invalid Clara, the 
youthful idol of our circle, whose gently expressed wish 
for my society had all the power of a command ; and, 
after a prosperous passage along the coast of Italy, their 
commodious yacht brought us among those themes of 
ancient and nrodern song, the Greek Isles. The novel 
scenery, with the luxuriant vegetation of its exquisite 
climate, enchanted our invalid ; and Ypsar^ appearing to 
elicit her strongest preference, we decided on reposing 
there after our voyage, and took a temporary residence 
near Ajio Sotira; from hence we daily made excursions 
to places inaccessible for a carriage ; Clara being fre^ 
qnently induced by her picturesque enthusiasm to over* 

sk her failing^strength. 

Having often heard of the remarkable view from Monnt 
Mavrovouni, she was tempted, one cool, gray morning, 
to visit it early with Frederick and myself; and we re- 
mained sketching from different points, unmindful of the 
sultry-glory of a southern midday sun, until turning to 
address Clara, I perceived she had fainted over her spirited 
sketch. In great alarm, Frederick bore her towards a se- 
questered villa we had previously remarked, while I al- 
most flew up the path before him, to solicit assistance, 
antil a sudden turn brought me beneath a varandah, and 
in presence of a young Greek lady. . 

6* 
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Never shall I forget the noble tisiod of loTeliness which 
met my gaze, aa I breathlessly explained, and apologized 
for my intrusion. In all the majestic freshness of early 
womanhood, she was seated watching the slumber of a 
cherub boy, whose rounded cheek was pillowed by her 
arm : her costume^ of the richest materials, selected with 
the skill of a painter, consisted of a fouatanella of the 
lightest green satin, under an open gttna robe of violet 
velvet, starred^and embroidered in gold, and displaying 
her swan-like neck and bust, covered by a peari network ; 
the small/e«9t-cap of crimson velvet, encircled with gold* 
zechins, was lightly placed on her profuse silken-black 
hair ; and. as she listened, my request was already an- 
swered from the depths of her soft lustrous eyes^ ere 
her reply, in the purest Italian, could find utterance. 

Clara was soon established on the gorgeously-n^ed 
couch, and recalled by the gentle cares so gracefolly be- 
stowed by the fair Greek, whose infant charge, now. 
awake and gaily lisping, had nestled into my arms, and 
was archly misleading my efibrts to pronounce his name, 
Polizoides, correctly. His joyous exclamation first made 
us aware of the arrival of an officer, of slight, elegant, 
and very youthful appearance, so strikingly like our love- 
ly entertainer, that I asked, with almost certainty, *' II 
—voBtro Fratello, Signora t" A blush of pleasure accom- 
panied her smiling reply : '' iVo ; il mio MaritOi Lodm' 
g08* MavromikalisJ'^ 

The boy was instanily in his father's arms, who wel- 
comed, us with a graceful and high-bred cordiality ; aad 
we prolunged our stay while he discoursed on the stirring 
themes of national interest, with all the impetuous energy 
natural to his youth, his country, and profession of arms ; 
the fond eyes of Anastltsoula, no longer languid, echoing 
bis rapid eloquence with their kindling flash, indicating 
the possession of woman's most beautiful and most fatal 
gift, intense feeling. So charmed were we with these 
youthful lovers (who we found were also orphan cousins), 
that their animated wish for increasing our intimacy 
was met with equal fervour. We found both were high- 

• Lo^goSf captaitu 
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\f gifted, tod exdeediagly well loforoied ; and from that 
tidstf seareely a day paaaed withooi a vialt or no^ be* 
iween us. 

About six weeks after this occarreiice« Frederick Yer* 
noYi oame in hastily one morDiog, looking agitated and 
deadly pale ; Clara, with an invalid's perception, eageri]^ 
demanded the eause. 

** The whole towti is ringing with a spirited but most 
hapless act o# Mavromiklilis*/' he replied ; " he was or- 
dered by Ektatos* Koliopulos to march with his regiment 
against Ajio Steffaoo, which happens to be his native 
'vUlage, inhabited by his relations and family retainers ; 
he calmly requested an exchange of duty for some other 
not requiring a personal conflict against the actual ties of 
mitore ; but he was coarsely ordered to march instantly, 
or surrender his sword as a traitor to his party. Highly 
excited by this unexpected alternative, he hesitated and 
remained silent ; when a foreign officer advancing, laid 
his hand on th^ sword, saying, superciliously, * Lochagos, 
you must renounce that of which you make no use I' Mav- 
romikalis felled him to the 6arth, drew the sword, and 
saying,* * it should nev<cr be stained by himself, or dis- 
graced i)y another,' he snapped the blade, and threw it at 
the feet of the commanding officer."" 

** Knowing his impetuous charaeter,'* said Clara, '* I 
can scarcely blame him ; but what will be the result ?*' 

" Alas \ there is no uncertainty, dearest ; guilty of 
having rebelled against orders, and of striking his su- 
perior officer, he i% taken to (he Fort prison, and by 
the Greek military code, th6 sentence of aeaih is inevita- 
ble !" 

* ' * ' » » ■ 

On recovering from the first shock of this overwhelm- 
ing intelligence, I proceeded to the villa ; here a hurried 
aid defaced note from Anastasoula awaited me, stating, 
" she had gone to seek the aid of a distant friend ; alope, 
and disguised, lest she might be intercepted.*' Saofy I 
returned home, and found Frederick had sought admis- 
sion to the prisoner in the Fort; but this the foreign sea- 

• EktaioSf governop. 



Unel had refased, coarsely saying, " It would be tiinie 
enough to see him three days hence, when led forth for 
execution !" 

As a last resource we framed a petition to the stern 
Ektatos, signed by the English and leading Greeks; 
but he replied, the state of regimental insubordination 
was such, that he had been waiting to make a strik- 
ing example of a man of rank and influence, such as 
Mavromikalis ; and therefore all interference was in vain. 
• • « • 

The awful ceremonial of death was arranged in all its 
melancholy solemnity ; the soldiers, looking pale from 
their distressing duty, stood silent as the grave. A move- 
ment arose among the crowding spectators, and the 
prisoner was led forth, no longer in that uniform which 
had proved so fatal, but habited in the flowing tunic 
and vest of his native place; this, however, did not 
conceal the hasty ravages of sorrow on his young frame, 
hitherto firm though slight, but now devoid of elasti- 
city as he mournfully stepped towards the doomed 
square. For the first time he raised his head, and look- 
ing towards heaven, was soon lost in mental prayer; 
then murmurs at his extreme beauty came from the 
crowd, and while their anxiety was at its most painful 
height, a peasant girl pressed in front of the line, set- 
ting down a lovely boy, who joyously bounded towards 
the condemned, exclaiming, " Mamma! my oum Mam- 
ma again r* 

That sound caused an electric chaftge in the bearing of 
the prisoner, whose abstracted thoughts were recalled to 
earth by nature's soft bonds ; the long, long embrace, the 
hystecic maternal cry of '*m^ Bay! my SoyT* proved 
to the spectators that the unerring perception of affection 
had exceeded theirs, and taught the infant boy to discover, 
in the disguised prisoner, his own loved mother, whose 
life he had thus preserved ! 

Ilaving failed in all her appeals for pardon, Anastd- 
soula had effected her entrance into the fort, disguised so 
that even the prisoner did not recognise her ; and, pro- 
fessing to be an agent of his wife's, had prevailed on him 
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to Meape, and eoneesl hioMelf on board Ternon^a yaaht, 
wheie, ahe added, hia family woold join him. He ef- 
fected ail ahe had well arranged by faithfal an^nta ; but 
he little thooght that hia heart'a treasure waa to be the 
price df hia deliverance ; he had even experienced a half- 
reproachful regret that Anaat&soula had not risked a per- 
aonal interview, to cheer him for his perilous undertak- 
ing;— -ao seldom does man divine the devotion of woman, 
or guess the ecstacy arising from self-sacrifice for an ido- 
lized object, intense in proportion to the extent of what 
ahe haa relinquished ; for the woman who adores, there 
is but one hopeless sufiering, the desolating conviction of 
having lost the heart which has cast its spells over her 

first aSfections. 

• • « • a 

» « « « 

Ektatoa Koliopulos, on learning the exchange, and con- 
cluding the rebel was beyond his reach, withdrew from 
the manifestations of popular feeling; and the heroic 
Anastaaoula was borne nearly lifeless, to our house. Her 
alabaster skin bad been stained to the deep tint of her 
husband's, and the resemblance made complete by .the 
sacrifice of her luxuriant tresses, so that nothing but child- 
hood's instinct could have discovered her. We soon after 
received a private intimation, from the cautious Ektatos, 
that he had commuted the sentence of death, for instant 
banishment from YpsarA ; and having no ties there, we 
hastily broke up our establishment, carrying away our 
Greek friends, whom we left to retirement and afiection 

at Tenedos. 

m * * * * 

« « a ' « ~ 

Our English party were at Corfu in 1883, when the 
governor gave an entertainment to the young Otho, on 
bis route to take possession of his new kingdom. I had 
the honour of waltzing with this good-natured, plain, flat- 
featured, Moorish-looking prince (whom I found, like 
myself, much fonder of dancing than politics, and who, 
whatever sort of king he may be, is one of the best waltz- 
ing partners in Europe, which is much more agreeable) ; 
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I took an oppoTtanity to relate the focegoiog trait of his 
new nation; and, as I felt that no widtz*loving prince 
could refuse a petition while dancing to " The Notre- 
dame," I made mine in such effective terms, tha^ I had 
the pleasure, soon afterwards, of adding a bright orna* 
ment to his court in the fascinating Anastisoula, the de- 
voted young Greek Wife. 
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HELEN. 

A SKETCH. 
BY HENRY r. CHORLEY, ESQ. 
*« Thou'rt constancy !— I'm glad I know thy name !" 

Tbs HuirCHBAGK. 

** She is far from the land where her young hero sleeps, 
And lovers around her are sighing." 

MOOBS. 

It was a rich, warm, golden evening, early in autumn, 
showing that most beautiful appearance of nature, on one 
side of the heaven, the sun sinking down to rest in a 
glory of mellow light and gorgeous colour, and on the 
other, the pure, pearly, crescent moon, rising above the 
tree tops, with a single star at her side, and the sky be- 
tween as cloudless and placid as if it could never be 
crossed by a storm. The cawing of a large company of 
returning rooks was the only sound that broke upon the 
ear, and that not unpleasantly — the air was fresh, with- 
out a breath of dampness or frost; it was a night> in 
short, to invite the three ladies of Fairmeadows to linger 
long upon their terrace seat, which, shaded by a thousand 
fragrant deciduous plants and shrubs, commanded an ex- 
tensive view over the whole domain. The ladies, how- 
ever, did not linger there for the sake of the bright sun- 
set, or to watch the tender, rising moon :— and two of 
them at Jeast were talking so fast and so earnestly, as to 
drown (as far as tbey were concerned) the pleasant talk 
of the birds coming home to their own tall elms for their 
night's rest. 

'* So like one of your father's strange, random tricks ! 
Had he consulted me, had he given any time to me to 
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consider— to write an answert instead of bringing her 
down upon as in this peremptory way — and none of U8« 
too, knowing what she is like in the least,' or what . . .** 

'' Perhaps a fairy/' said one of the younger ladies, play- 
fully. 

"Perhaps a fool,'* said the other in a hard voice, which 
promised a hard countenance, and a hard heart ; — neither 
of the two, it may be said, on acquaintance, belied the 
promise. 

** So much the better if she be," replied her mother, 
scarcely less bitterly, " for a fool you may manage ; but 
I suspect we shall find your aunt Legarde's daughter 
something less tractable." 

" She was very handsome, my aunt Legarde, was she 
not ?" asked the younger voice. 

"Indeed, I can't tell; I never saw her very often. A 
gentleman's beauty, I dare say, but bold and self-willed, 
and fond of being flattered. O, I was not sorry, I pro- - 
mise you, when she made the match she did ; and your 
father (she was his favourite sister, and he could never 
forgive being deceived) swore he would see her no more. 
No, she was not haudsome, but eaten up with romance, 
and poetry, and nonsense, and all that sprt of thing ^ and 
I dare say her daughter will turn out her counterpart." 

"A sentimental young lady, who writes verses, per- 
haps, and sits up to look at the moon," sneered Miss 
Harden. • 

••- " Or a beauty, perhaps, who steals all our lovers from 
Qfi, i^licia," said her younger sister, archly. 

Jf^FoT shame, Lucy, you are too pert to say such 
things ; this comes of bringing you out too early." 

" O, let her go on, if it amuses her," said Miss Harden, 
blinking aloud in the most acid tone of twenty-seven; 
'* I assure you, mamma, I don't mind it" 

But the distant sound of swinging gates, and then of 
approaching wheels, put an end to this little scene, and 
in another moment the carriage was at the door, and the 
hero restored to his family, (have I not said that I am 
speaking of events that happened in the memorable year 
of the battle of Waterloo ?) half lifted, half bore from' the 
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vehiel9 the unexpected and unwelcome eubjeet of the 
conversation just chronicled. 

"Bless you, Helen," said the veteran, kissing her 
throbbing forehead ; " I hope you are not much tired 
with your journey :-— cheer op, and remember you are at 
home !-^and now Gertrude, Alicia, Lucy, come to me, 
all of you— at once ;" and in the embrace of the moment, 
the new comer was permitted to stand aside, to feel that 
most perplexing and desolate of all feelings— a sense that 
she was alone among strange kindred. 

The first ecstacy of meeting was over, and candles 
were lighted, and the ladies then turned an eager, two of 
them a curious look, towards their new relation. Alicia 
felt her heart sicken at the first glance, for she was aware 
that a beauty had come in among them — that pale, and 
fatigued, and wretchedly invalided as she seemed to be« 
Helen Lagarde could not be passed over, jar hidden under 
a bushel, for her exquisite form, and her complexion as 
transparently fine as the inmost leaves of certain delicate 
flowers, — to say nothing of large sibylline eyes, and hair 
as excellent in its profusion as in its rich, silky, intense 
blackness, — for her bonnet being laid aside, it. fell round 
her like a heavy veil. Lucy, too, herself but slenderly 
gifted with personal graces, had unconsciously taken an 
inventory of these things ; but she was, as yet, unsoured 
by chasing realities and only catching shadpws, and there 
was an expression of regret, a world of sad memories in /^ 
those dark, dewy eyes, which at once made her regard 
the stranger with an interest as deep and compassionaCe 
as she could feel. And Helen's voice, too, though mu- , 
sical beyond most other voices, was so sad, and her breath 
came and went so rapidly, — and her colour changed as 
quickly as the clouds pass — Lucy loved her at once, be- 
cause she felt that she had known sorrow. 



Two months passed rapidly away, and Helen Lagarde 
was, by all parties concerned, considered as one of the 
family of Fairmeadows. In any other house, she would 
in that short space of time have won the love of every 
member of the family ; but Lady Harden was sharp, and 
suspicious, and worldly ; possessed of one of those warped 
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minds, which it would aloiost teem mut( see everything 
crooked, and one of those untamed tongues which woBBd 
where they shonldbe most earnest to comfort. The 
maiden estate of her eldest daughter, who was waning 
into premature thinness, — her hair, by the sprinkling of 
silfer* which would not be hid, even anticipating Time, 
—-she felt to be a reproach, and it was not to be forgiven 
against Helen (poor girl ! innocent as the babe unborn of 
any designs to allure or conquer) that in the course of the 
two first months she had spent at Fairmeadows, she had 
received twice as many proposals. of marriage. ** She 
was positively magnetic," Lucy would say, playfully; 
** there was not a male creature who came near f'air- 
mcadows, who did not seem, in the first half-hour, to 
know his fate, and to yield to it.'* 

And so in truth it was. Helen's first conquest, how- 
ever — the family physician — was, not a thing to be very 
proud of: for that worthy, a tall, spare, neat man, with a 
crying voice, and an interminably prosy delivery, as 
regularly added another to his list of refusals, as he was 
called >in to a new lady patient ; and it was even said, that 
in his precipitancy, he, the most precise of his sex, had 
thrice igaorantly thrown himself at the feet of married 
women. Her second was an old comrade of Sir George 
Harden's, for whom Alicia had screamed songs about 
"England's glory," till her throat was sore, and had 
strained her eyes till they ached in following the hiero- 
glyphics clumsily scrawled upon paper for the enlighten- 
ment of the young ladies, which he was pleased to desig- 
nate planis of campaigns : but Captain Wentworth was a 
bon parti. Him Helen had always avoided as much as 
possible :— -there were things which be said that drove 
the blood to her heart as with the force of a thunderbolt, 
—names pronounced by him carelessly, which awakened 
all the agonies of memory. She shrunk from him with 
fear: and perhaps it was this very shrinking which was 
iband attractive, for one day, to her unspeakable surprise 
— -almost to her terror — he laid his hand, heart, and 
honours at her feet. Her answer was decisive beyond 
the possibility of appeal, and the Qaptain departed from 
Fairmeadows immediately, leaving Miss Harden's voice 



aed eyes to recover theniBelves as they best might, and 
her mother to declare *< that it was really too much lo 
look forward to, if Miss Lagarde was to go on playing 
the scarecrow, and driving all their pleasant men from 
Fairmeadows !" Fortunately, Sir George Harden heanl 
this malicious speech. He was an absolute man, and the 
comments he made upon it were such as to compel his 
lady thenceforth to confine her gall (all the bitterer for its 
imprisonment) to the silence and solitude of her own 
breast. 

Of the other matrimonial offers which established poor 
Helenas reputatien for magnetism, little need be said. 
Boih of them were made in sober seriousness^ by men of 
worth and wealth. To neither had Helen extended the 
least encouragement. Even in her dress she did not do 
herself the commonest justice ; it was plain, shrouding, 
unstudied. She rarely spoke in general society ; and she 
had been for six^weeks an inmate of Fairmeadows, before 
Lucy found out that she could sing as few Englishwomen 
can sing, and that her command over the pencil amounted 
to mastery. On these discoveries, Alicia vented the 
sneer of " professionally educated l" No — Helen walked 
the world with a preoccupied mind : her thoughts were 
in one spot, her heart was with her memories ; and it 
spoke well for her sweetness of temper, that thus absorb* 
ed by one great sorrow, she betrayed no impatience to 
the things of daily life—- no resentment to the ill-veiled 
dislike with which she was regarded by her aunt and 
cousin. Sometimes, it is true, she would comfort herself 
with whispering, *' It is but for a time.*' 

From what has been said, then, it will be seen that 
Helen but Endured her residence at Fairmeadows. There 
was one spot, however, in its extensive and beautifol 
grounds which was very dear to her— a pile of anceint 
ruins at the southern extremity of the park. Here, by 
the side of a small mere, under the shelter of warm and 
wooded slopes, a religious house of some magnificence 
had once stood, and the Catholics residing in the neigh- 
bourhood still buried their dead in the quiet and moss- 
grown cemetery attached to the now wholly ruined chutch. 
The scene was not remarkably picturesque ; Lady Har- 
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den, indeed, had often begged her hosband to poll down 
'Mhat old rubbish." Bat it suited the temper of the 
mourner's mind ; she loved to listen to the grieving sound 
of the* wind, as it swept through the long, lancet arches, 
and to watch the motions of the birds that had made nests 
in the ivy, with which much of the stone-work was 
mantled. She loved, too, to spell out the inscriptions 
npon the older tombs, and she longed to sleep there also, 
when her last hour dame. She would spend many hours 
at a time alone, rambling and resting among these decay- 
ing remains ; sometimes, by chance, and unconsciously, 
breaking out iuto some fragment of old song, such as this: 

** The rain drops heavj in the brook. 

The wind goes waihng through the wood. 

The sun with angry farewell look 
Set in a stormy sea of blood ; 

The Hghtning flashes wide and bright. 

I must away — Good night, good night !** 

"Now stay, tired lady — go not yet. 

Nor breast so wild a storm alone ; 
The fire is trimm'd, the board is set, 

And we shall grieve when thou art gone : 
And dreary is the moorland track. 
Then taify but till morn comes blck.** 

She heeded not ; with mournful smile 
She donn'd her wanderers cloak and shoon : 

Her home was' distant many a mile, 
No star came out, nor guiding moon. 

They watch'd her weeping from the door. 

But O ! they saw her face no more ! 

But Helen's pleasure in this sequestered haunt was 
brought to an end by the accidental discovery which she 
made one day, that she had not sung without a listener. 
It is true, that the gentleman whom her quick eye detected 
stealing among the ruins, appeared, by the pains he took 
to conceal his retreat, as anxious to avoid observation as 
she was ; — but the privacy of the place was destroyed to 
her, and she visited it no more. 

'* I cannot make this Helen out, can you, Alicia T Four 



unexceptionable ofTers, and not one of them so much as 
listened to !'' 

"Perhaps, mamma,*' returned her amiable daughter 
drily, "she is reserving herselTfor Lo^d Calder." 

How easy and pleasant it is to assign motives for the 
conduct of our neighbours, when we gather them, uncon- 
sciously, from our own hearts ! 

That month of all months which has a right to com- 
plain of its character, " the gloomy month of November, 
when Englishmen hang and drown themselves,** came, 
and came gaily, as far as Fairmeadows was concerned. 
It brought all the charm, and stir, and hurry of a contested 
election to the neighbouring market town, and it brought a 
gay party of guests to the mansion-house, one of whom 
only need be particularized — the much-talked of, much- 
observed, much desired Lord Calder. 

It is amusiog to see how people will sometimes, with 
desperate perseverance, insist upon making a lion of an 
animal too stupid to cut the commonest caper, too feeble 
even to make his voice heard in the crowd — upon dubbing 
him a hero who would die of fright at the bare thought of 
winning his spurs. Most persons who had seen Lord 
Calder, with his unmarked features, his plain manners, 
his unornamented dress, would have smiled at his being 
made the object of a sensation ; but he was so, neverthe- 
less, at Fairmeadows. The spell of his twenty thousand 
a-year did more than its usual work, and he was a wit, 
and the handsomest — no, the most distinguished looking 
of his 8ex--*a Solon redivivus for wisdom ; and as for 
taste, who dared admire, when he had once uttered his 
simple " I don't like it ?*'--*Certainly neither Lady Harden 
nor her eldest daughter. 

But though outwardly so wholly '* without mark,*' 
Lord Calder was not quite a common character. He was 
eminently upright and direct, without making any parade 
of his independence ; a keen and close observer, because 
he rarely talked ; a man of great and gentlemanly delicacy 
of mind, in spile of his'almost abrupt manners ; and many 
a drawing-room lounger, skilled in the art of trapping up 
his no-thoughta in the choicest otto of Euphuism (forgive 

7* 
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the conceit), shrank away silenced when he entered a 
room, to whisper in some corner his wonder " what was 
it that made Calder so deuced odd a fellow/' 

Well, not to linger over my tale, there was a grand ball 
given at Fairmeadows in honour of his lordship, within a 
week of his arrival — a ball for him who shared the mas- 
culine aversion to dancing and ^* playing the agreeable^' 
in a more than common measure ! The guests had been 
selected with a most rigorous attention to exclusiveness ; 
odd men and old women had been omitted in Lady Har- 
den's invitations wi(h a callousness which did her credit, 
the suite of roomsi— and an elegant suite it was — was 
brilliantly lighted; the orchestra had been summoned 
from London ; the night, in short, was to be one of suc- 
cess and triuAiph. As for Alicia Harden, to describe the 
forethought she had taken about her dress, would be to fill 
pages most unprofitably ; suffice it to say, that first her 
glass, and then her mother assured her that the result was 
all that could be desired. She looked piquant, spiriiuelle^ 
brilliant in no ordinary degree ; it was useless to attempt 
beauty, and she wisely forbore. 

But wherB was Lord Calder ? Alicia, as she had studied 
her toilet for him, and him alone, (mistaken girl !) was 
naturally anxious to prove its effect. Where could he 
be ? Not in the reception room, — for hei shrunk from 
being paraded as the great man of the parly, and he was 
not sure of Lady Harden's forbearance ; not in the ball* 
room, — ^nor yet in the library among the sober and chess- 
playing few. There was a small antechamber, half 
boudoir, hdlf conservatory, which formed a passage be- 
tween the batl-room and the supper-room, and here, after 
much search, the truant was discovered, in most vexa- 
tiously close conversation with Helen Lagarde! 

** Do not disturb them,*' whispered Lucy, who arrived 
at the same spot at the same moment ; '* you see they 
are most pleasantly engaged ; do not hinder what you 
cannot help." 

If a look could kill .... but Miss Harden controlled 
her face, and presented herself to the absorbed pair, heed- 
lei|s that she was interrupting a most interesting conver- 
sation. 
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"Lord Calder, you will dance, will you not?" 

He bowed. «* If this lady/' slightly turning towards 
Helen, *• will do me the honour/' 

Helen would have refused, but a whisper, that upon her 
compliance depended his siuing out all the evening, de* 
cided her to break her resolution. She knew, though she 
could not help it, that she was already an object of sar* 
castic jealousy, a cause of extreme vexation, on account 
of Lord Calder. 

Poor girl ! how little was she understood by her severe 
relations. It was only the wish to give no occasion 4o 
the constant innuendo of sharpened tongues, that had in- 
duced her to do violence to her feelings, by ouce again 
appearing in a scene of gaiety ; it was only to escape 
from that bitter word /' affectation," tliat she had dressed 
a little more than usual on the evening in question. And 
even then, when she had completed her toilet, by throw- 
ing^ rich black lace mantilla over her neck and shoulders 
(the guests, I should have said, were expected to appear 
in costume), she had fallen into a reverie of self-reproach 
for allowing herself to be led back again to the portals of 
a world in which she had no longer any part. *' This is 
wicked and self-tormenting," at length she murmured, 
rising and laying aside the book she had never opened. 
•* He knows whether or not I can forget !" 

And if she had listened to Lord Calder with a deep and 
rapt-attention, she was wholly guiltless of a wish to attract 
his love. But he had been feeding her active and almost 
diseased imagination with such strange and grave talk as 
rarely ente^rs the precincts of a ball-room : he had been 
describing to her those mysterious Arabian magicians, 
who by their spells can call into presence the shadows ojf 
'the absent and the dead, and describe their personal ap- 
pearance with an almost fearful accuracy — who can com- 
mand dreams by the might of their mysterious prepara- 
tions, and Helen had listened, — ^time, and place, and 
speaker all forgotten,— *till roused to the recollection of 
the decorums round her by the keen voice, and keener 
eyes of her cousin. It was with much humility and a 
little abstraction (for her vision had not wholly faded away) 
that she prepared to join the dancers. 
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** It is to be a walla and not a qoadrille/* said Lord 
Gaidar, as they threaded tbeir way through the crowd. 
In the days of my tale, it will be remembered that the 
waltz was an exotic in England; it would be almost worth 
while to vary its sombreness by a few rambling remem- 
brances of the liumours which attended the introduction 
of this suspected dance into country ball-rooms. 

** O, then," said Helen, shrinking from the idea of ex- 
hibition and comment, V I must beg you to excuse me ; 
my cousin Alicia waltzes beautifully." 

But Lord Calder had not heard her, and scarcely allow- 
ing her the power of further remonstrance, led her to her 
place. Ere she could speak again, the orchestra began 
to play one of those joyous, floating melodies, the very 
essence of gaiety and elegance, and of the poetry of mo- 
tion, which so far surpass all other dance music, and seem 
to exercise a fascination over the most untuneful ears and 
lamest feet. On Helen, however, its' effect was far dif- 
ferent : she checked the wild exclamations— Me name^ 
which that well remembered melody called to her lip. 
She. pressed her hand to her heart, which ^throbbed* so 
high that it seemed as if another pulsation must be its, 
last ; and faint — dizzy — scarcely knowing what she did or 
said, gasped out, *' I must sit down, I must go!'* From 
that moment she remembered nothing till she found her- 
self alone in' her own chamber— what a blessing, alone ! 

** I am punished — I am warned,*' said she, in a feeble 
voice; ** why did I dissemble ? why attempt to be as I 
shall never be again ?" and then she stopped her ears, for 
some tones of that too piercing music would make their 
way to her chamber, and a thousand strange and con- 
fused thoughts floated across her brain. The magicians 
of whom Lord Calder had told, himself, and one or two 
of the fantastic groups of the ball-room, mingled with 
old, and dear, and familiar faces ; she thought that voices 
spoke to her from the luidst of the flourishes of the harp 
and horn, which ever and anon came merrily upon her 
ear — she mistook the dull, whirling sound of feet below 
for well known steps on her chamber floor ; and when, 
ten minutes later, the kind-lieaited Lucy entered, all 
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tears and sympathy, her unfortanate cousin was rapidly 
approaching a state of feverish delirium. 



I wish that, together with the portrait of Helen La« 
garde, as she appeared on the memorable evening of the 
bail at 'Fair meadows, I could show her as she sat in her 
chamber on New Year's eve, propped in a large, white, 
easy chair, with the fire-light, as it flickered up, faintly 
showing the more ihan beautiful sweetness of her poor, 
wasted features, now, alas ! more colourless than the pil- 
lows which supported her head ; or than the ample white 
dressing gown which veiled the ravages disease had 
wrought upon her figure. She should have been drawn 
at the moment when she fixed her eyes affectionately 
upon her faithful nurse and comforter, Lucy, who enter-' 
ed in a quiet evening dress ; for, according to the custom 
of Fairmeadows, there was always a gay revel held in 
the mansion on the last night of the year. 

** I don't like your dress, Lucy," said Helen, with a 
passing gaiety of tone which had not been heard in her 
voice for many a day, *' you want some ornaments ; that 
simple nun-like style does not suit you— -does not set 
you off. Come, I will be a good fairy, and you shall 
be my wand, and having unlocked the third drawer in 
my cabinet, shall bring hither to me a certain cedar box.** 

Lucy obeyed ; and the lap of the invalid was presently 
glittering with brilliant jewellery. 

" There, my love — stoop, that I may put it on for 
you myself— ^is a necklace, and here are bracelets, and 
ear-rings, and a sevignl: you will value them for my 
sake." 

"But, indeed, Helen, I -cannot — will not indeed " 

"Nay, love, they are for you ; /shall never wear them 
more. Don't cry, my Lucy ; you must think of me 
pleasantly, not sadly, whenever you put them on. You 
must think of me as your odd cousin, who kept her oma^ 
ments as close hidden as her secrets.. Now that I have 
given you the one, Lucy, I will give you the other ; yes, 
cJl! — it is for the first and last time. Sit down — ^you 
have half an hour, have you^ot, before the people eome ? 
»-«and I will tell you my story T 
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Poor Lucy, though gtierlng rather than rejoicing in the 
magnificence of her cousin's gift,- yet almost breathless 
vf\5i curiosity and interest, obeyed ; and the long hoarded 
sorrow was unfolded to her. it is needless to make it 
more. fragmentary, by giving it with the few interruptions 
and questions caused by Lucy^s intense wish to lose not 
a syllable of the tale. 

♦' You tliink me odd, Lucy, that I should call upon 
you thus suddenly to listen to what I have hitherto con- 
cealed from you ; and you thought me odd when I re- 
fused that excellent Lord Calder — a husband for you, my 
Lucy, some day or other, I would fondly hope. But it 
was always so. I was always strange, reserved, perhaps 
capricious, from the day when I was born. Now I feel 
as if I must speak. I should not like to pass away-— 
nay, dearest il is so, for I am going, and, by God's 
mercy, quickly and easily — and be misunderstood by 
,you, Lucy, — so patient as you have been with me ! 

*' You know the story of my mother's first marriage, 
but you never saw her, I think; and if I speak of her cha- 
racter freely, it is only, Heaven knows, to show you 
mine freely. My father left her a young widow, with a 
handsome fortune ; and I was to be brought up, for vanity 
and display, to be- shown about by her as an ornament, 
as. soon as her own youth and beauty faded. Let me 
not be severe : I have said enough to explain to you on 
what principles they educated me. But God gave me a 
mind on which their system worked in vain. I never 
loved show and gaiety ; and by being dragged into it 
ceaselessly, as soon as I ceased to be a school-girl, learn- 
ed to hate it all the more. And, then, I was shocked by 
overhearing it severely commented upon in Paris, where 
we lived — my being exhibited — yes, exhibited so much 
and 80 long, before I was married (you know it is not 
their custom). Heaven knowa, this was not my poor 
mother^s fault, at least ; I was stubborn and fastidious, 
and refused ..... I might have known how I was to. be 
blessed 1 

" Well, we went on in this way for a long, weary 
time, ill at ease with each ofjier, I graver each year than 
the last ; she, gayer, fonder of society the noisiest, mott 



heirdess. At last I was given up as hopeless* allowed 
to stay away from crowded balls and stupid soiries, when 
I pleased ; allowed to bary myself with a book at home, 
when the rest of the world was out and abroad ; pro* 
noanoed an " odd girl,'* in every tone of vexation and 
despair, till they wearied themselves into silence, and I 
was as happy as any creature could be who lives alone 
with his thoughts. 

Then came a time — the time, Lucy !— I almost fear to 
speak of it — but I met, in the most common-place man- 
ner possible, at the house of a friend ... I could talk for 
ever, and never -say half enough. You know not what 
it is to have a restless, aspiring, unquiet spirit, bruised 
and wounded daily, — and then to find a shelter, a pro* 
tector ; one that understands you, and thinks of you, and 
thinks for you, and enters into all your day-dreams, and 
loves them ibr your sake, and bears with reproach, and 
neglect, and ,m is understanding — and a man, too, as well 
as a lover — as fearless as he was gentle, — ^generous, beau- 
tiful, devoted 

*' He was a soldier, Lucy, an Englishman ; yes, to be 
sure, none but my country has such sons, and it, but one 
such ;— so brave, so tender ! I can speak of him to-night 
without pain — with pride. There have been times when 
the sound of his name (do you remember when Captain 
Wentworth was here ?) has made me shiver ready to die. 
God. knows that I was not ungrateful for the blessing of 
such a true heart to rest upon. I am proud of having 
been permitted to love hioi ; and I trust and hope, that 
where he is, there is a place for me at his side I '' 

** It was long ere my mother would hear of it ; and 
when she saw I was firm, and would not relinquish my 
afiection — I cannot, if I would, tell you how it grew, but 
it was no thing of a summer's day*— it was longer before 
she would receive him with any decent courtesy. She 
had set her heart so upon seeing me a countess ! But 
he bore with her humours as if he did not notice them-<- 
he, as keen sighted as a hawk. Well it is now all past 
and gone ; but I cannot bear to think of those days— nfear, 
happy days, though, some of them were — when we were 
left to ourselves, and he would sit and read to- me for 
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hoora, a« if he had not been a atrong man and a aoldier« 
and he would calm my angry spirit as if I had been a 
child-— and talk of the future — glorious palaces in air we 
built ! "When I have seen other men since, and measur- 
ed them with him O Lucy ! there was never such 

anotheir 1 

" We were to be married— we should have been mar- 
ried, but for the sudden change made ,in everything, in 
France, by Buonaparte's return from Elba. Frederick 
was, of course, obliged to join his regiment. O, that 
first parting ! I knewt as I held him in my arms, as I 
leant on his shoulder, that my hopes were destroyed for 
ever — that we should never meet again as we had met. 
I bore up, however, while he was with me, but I sunk,— 
how I sunk ! — when I lost the last glimpse of his plume, 
and could not catch the sound of his horse's feet any 
longer. And my mother,— she had begun to love him 
too, and showed her anxiety, now that he was gone, by 
her irritability — upbraided me with my depression. * A 
fit wife for a soldier !' she would say. Alas ! I had no- 
thingof the hero in my composition. 

'* We met again once more, God be thanked I in Brus- 
sels, just before the battle of Waterloo. We were at the 
ball together, when the dreadful news came. I think I 
never loved him so well, never enjoyed his society so 
much, as in the few brief hours we then spent together. 
I remember every look, every word ; and we danced to- 
gether — that very waltz, Lucy :-ryou now know why 
the hearing of it nearly killed me. And this was our 
hst, last meeting, save on the death-bed,, and by the 
grave. How the parting went over, I forget ; there was 
the hurry, and the excitement, and the holding up of the 
spirit, sick with fear, that he might not see me sad. He 
went — it is like a' dream ! — and the nei^t days are like a 
dream, too. O ! to listen to the firing, and to know that 
he was in the nlidst of it, and breathlessly to wait for the 
promised message, which came not ; — and to feel as if 
time would never go over, and tidings never come ; — 
and to see our daily meals brought in, and night come 
on, as usual,—- and to gather up greedily any street- 
whisper, — and to go and ask the poorest, most unlike- 
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\y people, for their news, in the. desperate hope of 
finding the comfort of words, — and to cling to that com* 
fort 

*' It cam^, at last it came ! — I was sitting alone, the 
day but one after the battle, 8ure, that the worst had 
happened, for that, had he been alive, he would have 
written to me, sent — I >vas sitting alone, in a darken- 
ed room, half stupified, half sleeping, I believe, for I 
had not closed my eyes for three nights. On a sud- 
den I heard wheels in xhfi street; / knew they came 
to mc, and I covered my face, and tried to pray — I was 
right; there was a low knock at the door, and then 
the dull, huddling sound of feet, below first, and then 
ascending the stairs, and one voice, above the rest, 
giving directions. I fixed my eyes on my chamber door, 
expecting it would open ; but the feet passed it, and I 
heard a voice say, • he does not know where he is.' 
He was alive then! alive! and under our roof! I 
sprung up from the bed upon which I had flung my- 
self, and restraining myself with a force not my own, 
crept softly towards the chamber to which they had borne 
him. I grew deadly sick on the threshold ; but at last I 
mustered up my strength, and went in ! 

** The sight which I saw ! — Merciful heaven ! that it 
could be he ! — that maimed, broken, pale, bleeding .... 

** I sat beside him all the night ; his hand in mine ; 
and I wiped his brow to the last, and I moistened his lips. 
He once called me by my name ; and I knew when those 
dreadful pangs had seized him, for then he drew his hand 
away, lest he should clench it suddenly and hurt me. 
My mother had been carried to bed in violent hysterics. 

** It was when the dawn of morning was beginning to 
make the watchlight look red and sickly, that I felt the 
hand in mine grow cold, and the dew thicken on his 
brow ; he was asleep, I thought ; for, fool thai I was ! I 
hoped to the last ! He was asleep ; — but it was the sleep 
of death !" 

She paused for awhile, exhausted by the vehemence 
with which she had spoken ; and the two were silent, 
for Lucy's tears were flowing too fast to permit her to 
speaks 
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'* You know the rest," resamed Helen, yet more fee- 
bly than before—" how my mother chose, within 8 fortr 
night after we laid him cold in the grave, to marry a Rus- 
sian officer, young enough to be her son ; to accompany 
him to St. Petersburgh, and to abandon me in Paris; she 
said I might go and live en pension. You know, too, 
how by blessed chance my dear uncle found me out4 and 
now you may know what have been my feelings since I 
have been here, / listen to love tales, wlien my heart 
was yearning for the dead ! Why, on that very evening 
when lord Calder sat talking in the ante-room about some' 
charm which ehould command dreams^ when Alicia in- 
terrupted us, you may remember, I was thinking, in the 

superstition of my misery, of the possibility for 

though I have prayed and longed, and implored heaven 
to grant that one prayer, and let me look upon him again, 
if only in my sleep, I never dreamed of him till last night. 
I could not have spoken of him if I had not seen him — if 

he had not promised me I could not have told you 

my tale. And now, dearest, dry your eyes. You must 
go.down—- nay, indeed you must, or my aunt will be dis- 
pleased. I have told you all, for my own relief, and not 
to distress you ; and you must think of me, when I am 
gone, hopefully and cheerfully. Nay, I will say no more, 
then ; but, indeed, I had better — ^I would rather be left 
for a while; I have wearied myself with talking. Good 
night, my love, heaven bless you, and send you a happy 
hew year!" 



Towards midnight the faithful girl, whose heart had 
never left her cousin^s side for a moment, stole up to her 
chamber, heedless of the sneers of her mother and sister, 
who felt reproached by her affection for their inmate, and 
were provoked by the sight of her splendid ornaments to 
insinuate that ** Lucy knew what she was about" — *' No 
bad thing to humour a hypochondriac who had a jewel 
bqx at her elbow*— Cdr those who could stoop to it'*—- and 
the like. 

Helen was still seated in the easy chair, just as Lucy 
had teft her ; for her attendant Was sharing in the festivi- 
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ties of the evening, and at her last visit had been dis- 
missed with an injanction not to come again till after mid- 
night. But a glance assured the trembling and apprehen- 
sive girl, that the stillness of the invalid was not the quiet 
of sleep. The weary one was, indeed, at rest for ever, 
with a smile on her face, that told of a tranquil and joyful 
departare. In her hand Tand she was buried thus) was 
found a small miniature of a young officer, the face full of 
life, spirit, and beauty; at the back of this miniature 
were two locks of hair and a faded myrtle leaf, and the 
words, traced in silver— 

«* Frederick Ancranrto Helen Lagarde, 

** given to her on his and her 

" twenty-first birth-day." 
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THE PARVENUE. 

BY MRS. SHELLEY. 

Why do I write my melancholy story? Is it as a 
lesson, to prevent any other from wishing to rise to rank 
superior to that in which they are born ? No ! miserable 
as I am, others might have been happy, I doubt not, in 
my position : the chalice has been poisoned for me alone ! 
Am I evil-minded — am I wicked ? What have been my 
errors, that I am now an outcast and a wretch ? I will 
tell my story — ^let others judge me; my mind is bewil- 
dered, I cannot judge myself. 

My father was a land steward to a wealthy nobleman. 
He married young, and had several children. He then 
lost his wife, and remained fifteen years a widower, when 
he married again a young girl, the daughter of a clergy- 
man, who died, leaving a numerous offspring in extreme 
poverty. My maternal grandfather had been a man of 
sensibility and genius ; my mother inherited many of his 
endowments. She was an earthly angel ; all her works 
were charity, all her thoughts were love. 

Within a year after her marriage, she gave birth to 
twins — I and my sister ; soon after she fell into ill-health, 
and from that time was always weakly. She could en- 
dure no fatigue, and seldom moved from her chair. I see 
her now ; her white, delicate hands employed in needle- 
work, her soft, love-lighted eyes fixed on me. I was still 
a child when my father fell into trouble, and we removed 
from the part of the country where we had hitherto lived, 
and went to a distant village, where we rented a cottage, 
with a little land adjoining. We were poor, and all the 
family assisted each other. My elder half sisters were 
strong, industriouSvTUSlic young women, and submitted 
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to a life of labour with ^at cheerfulness. My father 
held the ploogh, my half brothers worked in the bams ; 
all was toil, yet all seemed enjoyment. 

How happy my childhood was.! Hand in hand with 
my dear twin sister, I placked the spring flowers in the 
hedges, tomed the hay in the snmmer meadows, shook 
the apples from the trees in the autumn, and at all sea- 
sons, gambolled in delicious liberty beneath the free air 
of heaven ; or at my mother's feet, caressed by her, I was 
taught the sweetest lessons of charity and love. My elder 
sisters were kind ; we were all linked by strong aflection. 
The delicate, fragile existence of my mother gave an in- 
terest to our monotony, while her virtues and her refine- 
ment threw a grace over our homely household. 

I and my sister did not seem twins, we were so unlike. 
She was robust, chubby, full of life and spirits; I, tall, 
slim, fair, and even pale. I loved to play with her, but 
soon grew tired, and then I crept to my mother*s side, 
and she sang me to sleep, and nursed me in her bosom, 
and looked on me with her own angelic smile. She took 
pains to instruct me, not in accomplishments, but in all 
real knowledge. She unfolded to me the wonders of the 
visible creation, and to each tale of bird and beast,' of fiery 
moantain or vast river, was appended some moral, de- 
rived from her warm heart and ardent imagination. Above 
all, she impressed upon me the precepts of the gospel, 
charity to every fellow-creature, the brotherhood of man- 
kind, the rights that every sentient creature p6ssesses to 
our services alone. I was her almoner ; for, poor as she 
was, she was the benefactress of those who were poorer. 
Being delicate, I helped her in her task of needle-work, 
while my sister aided the rest in their household or rustic 
labours. 

When I was seventeen, a miserable accident happened. 
A hayrick caHght fire ; it communicated to our outhouses, 
and at last to the cottage. We were roased from our beds 
at midnight, and escaped barely with our lives. My fa- 
ther bore out my mother in his arms, and then tried to 
save a portion of his property. The roof of the cottage 
fell in on him. He was dug out afler an hour, scorch^, 
maimed, crippled for life^ 

8» 
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We were all saved, but by a miracle only was I pre- 
served. I and my sister were awoke by cries of fire. The 
cottage was already enveloped in flames. Susan, with her 
accustomed intrepidity, rushed through the flames, and 
escaped ; I thought only of my mother, and hurried to 
her room. The fire raged around me; it encircled— 
hemmed me in. I believed that I must die, when sud- 
denly I felt myself seized upon and borne away. I looked 
on my preserver— -it was Lord Reginald Desborough. 

For many Sundays past, when at church, I knew that 
Lord Reginald's eyes were fixed on me. He had met me 
aud Susan in our walks ; he had called at our cottage. 
There was fascination in his eye, in his soft voice and 
earnest gaze, and my heart throbbed with gladness, as I 
thought that he surely loved me. To have been saved 
by him, was to make the boon of life doubly,4)reciou8. 

There is too much obscurity in this part of my story. 
Lord Reginald loved me, it is true ; why be loved me, so 
far as to forget pride of rank and ambition for my sake, 
he who afterwards showed no tendency to disregard the 
prejudices and habits of rank and wealth, I cannot tell; it 
seems strange. He had loved me before, but from the 
hour that he saved my life, love grew into an overpower- 
ing passion. He oflered us a lodge on his estate to' take 
refuge in ; and while there he sent us presents of game, 
and still more kindly, fruits and flowers to my mother, 
and came himself, especially when all were out except 
my mother and myself, and sat by us and conversed. 
Soon I learnt to expect the soft asking look of his eyes, 
and almost dared answer it. My mother once perceived 
these glances, and took an opportunity to appeal to Lord 
Reginald's good feelings, not to make me miserable for 
life, by implanting an attachment that could only be pro<v 
ductive of unhappiness. His answer was to ask me in 
marriage. 

I need not say that my mother gratefully consented—- 
that my father, confined to his bed since the fire, thanked 
God with rapture; that my sisters were transported by 
delight: I was the least surprised then, though the most 
happy. Now, I wonder much, what could he see in me ? 
So many girls of rank and fortune were prettier. I was 
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an untaaght, low*boni, portionless girl. It was rery 
strange. 

Then I only thought of the happiness of marrying him, 
of being loved, of passing my life with him. My wed- 
ding day was fixed. Lord Reginald had neither father 
nor mother to interfere with his arrangements. He told 
no relation ; he became one of our family during the in- 
terval. He saw no deficiencies in our mode of life— in 
my dress : he was satisfied with all ; he was tender, as- 
siduous, and kind, even to my eldest sisters; he seemed 
to adore my mother, and became a brother to my sister 
Susan. She was in love, and asked him to intercede to 
gain her parent's consent for her choice. He did so ; and 
though before, Lawrence Cooper, the carpenter of the 
place, had been disdained, supported by him, he was ac- 
cepted. Lawrence Cooper was young, well-looking, 
well disposed, and fondly attached to Susan. 

My wedding-day came. My mother kissed me fondly, 
my father blessed me with pride and joy, my sisters stood 
round, radiant with delight. There was but one draw- 
back to the universal* happiness — that immediately on my 
marriage, I wasao go abroad. 

From the church door I stepped into the carriage. 
Having once and again been folded in my dear mother's 
embrace, the wheels were in motion, and we were away. 
I looked out from the window ; there was the dear group ; 
my old father, white-headed and aged, in his large chair, 
my mother, smiling through her tears, with folded hands 
and upraised looks of gratitude, anticipating long years of 
happiness for her grateful Fanny ; Susan and Lawrence 
standing side by side, unenvious of my greatness, happy 
in themselves ; my sisters conning over with pride and 
joy the presents made to them, and the prosperity that 
flowed in from my husband's generosity. All looked 
happy, and it seemed as if I were the cause of all this 
happiness. We had been indeed saved from dreadful 
evils ; ruin had ensued from the fire, and we had been 
sunk in adversity through that very event from which our 
good fortune took its rise. I felt proud and glad. I loved 
them all. I thought, I make them happy — they are pros- 
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perous through me ! And my heart warmed with grati- 
tude towards my husband at (he idea. 

We spent two years abroad. It was rather lonely for 
me, who had always been surrounded, as it were, by a 
populous world of my own, to find myself cast upon fo- 
reigners and strangers ; the habits of the different sexes 
in the higher ranks so separate them from each other, 
that after a few months, I spent much of my time in soli* 
tade. I did not repine; I had been brought up to look 
upon the hard visage of life, if not unflinchingly, at least 
with resignation. I did not expect perfect happiness. 
Marriages in humble life are attended with as much care. 
I had none of this : my husband loved me ; and though I 
often longed to see the dear familiar faces that thronged 
my childhood's home, and, above all, I pined for my mo- 
ther's caresses and her wise maternal lessons, yet for a 
time I was content to think of them, and hope for a re- 
union, and to acquiesce in the present separation. 

Still many things pained me : I had, poor myself, been 
brought up among the poor, and nothing, since I can re- 
member forming an idea, so much astonished and jarred 
with my feelings, as the thought of how the rich could 
spend so much on themselves, while any one of their fel- 
low-creatures were in destitution. I had none of the pa- 
trician charity (though such is praiseworthy), which con- 
sists in distributing thin soup and coarse flannel petti- 
coats— -a sort of instinct or sentiment of justice, the 
offspring of my lowly paternal hearth, and my mother's 
enlightened piety was deeply implanted in ray mind, that 
all had as good a right to the comforts of life as myself, 
or even as my husband. My charities, they were called— 
they seemed to me the payment of my debts to my fel- 
low-creatures-^were abundant. Lord Reginald perempto- 
rily checked them ; but as I had a large allowance for my 
own expenses, I denied myself a thousand luxuries to 
which it appeared to me I had no right, for the sake of 
feeding the hungry. Nor was it only that charity im- 
pelled me, but that I could not acquire a taste for spend- 
ing money on myself — I disliked the apparatus of wealth. 
My husband called my ideas sordid, and reproved me se- 
verely, when, instead of outshining all competitors at a 
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fete, I appeared dowdily dressed, and declared warmly 
tliat I could not, I would not, spend twenty guineas on a 
gown, while I could dress so many sad faces in smiles, 
and bring so much joy to so many drooping hearts by 
the same sum. ^ 

Was I right ? I firmly believe that there is not one 
among the rich who will not aifiirm that I did wrong; that 
to please my husband and to do honour to his rank» was 
my first duty. Yet, shall I confess it? even now, reor 
dered miserable by this fault — I cannot give it that name 
— -I can call it a misfortune — it is such to be consumed at 
the i^ake a martyr for one's faith. Do not think me pre- 
somptuous in this simile ; for many years I have wasted 
at the slow fire of knowing that I lost my husband's af- 
fections because I performed what I believed to be a duty.^ 

But I am not come to that yet. It was not till my re- 
turn to England that the full disaster crushed me. We 
had often been applied to for money by my family, and 
Lord Reginald had acceded to nearly all their requests. 
When we reached London after two years' absence, my 
first wish was to see my dear mother. She was at Mar- 
gate for her health. It was agreed that I should go there 
alone, and pay a short visit. Before I went, Lord Regi- 
nald told me vfTliat 1 did hot know before, that my family 
had often made exorbitant demands on him, with which 
he was resolved not to comply. He told me that he had 
no wish to raise my relatives from their station in socie- 
ty ; and that,' indeed, there were only two among them 
whom he conceived had any claims upon me-^my mo- 
ther and m^ twin sister : that the former was incapable 
of any improper request, and the latter, by marrying 
Cooper, had fixed her own position, and could in no way 
be raised from the rank of her chosen husband. I agreed 
to much that he said. I replied that he well knew that 
my own taste led me to consider mediocrity the best and 
happiest situation ; that I had no wish, and would never 
consent, to supply any extravagant demands on the part 
of persons, however dear to me, whose circumstances 1# 
had rendered easy. 

Satisfied with my reply, we parted most afifectionately, 
and I went on my way to Margate with a light and . glad 
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heart ; and the cordial reception I received from my whole 
family collected tof;ether to receive me, was calcalated to 
add to my satisfaction. The only drawback to my con- 
tent was my mother's state ; she was wasted to a sha- 
dow. Tiiey all talked and laaghed around her, bnt it was 
evident to me that she had not long to live. 

There was no room for me in the small furnished 
house in which they were all crowded, so I remained at 
the hotel. Early in the morning before I was up, my 
ikther visited me. He begged me to intercede with my 
hnsband ; that on the strength of his support he had em- 
barked in a speculation which required a large capital; 
that many families would be ruined, and himself disho- 
noured, if a few hundreds were not advanced. I promised 
to do what I could, resolving to ask my mother's advice, 
and make her my guide. My father kissed me with an 
effusion of gratitude, and left me. 

I cannot enter into the whole of these sad details ; all 
my half brothers and sisters had married, and trusted to 
their success in life to Lord Reginald's assistance. Each 
evidently thought that they asked little in not demanding 
an equal share of my luxuries and fortunes ; but they 
were all in difficulty— all needed large assistance— all de- 
pended on me. 

Lastly, my own sister Susan appealed to me— but hers 
was the most moderate request of all— she only wished 
for twenty pounds. I gave it her at once from my owa 
purse. 

As soon as I saw^ my mother I explained to her my 
difficulties. She told me that she expected this, and that 
it broke her heart : I must summon courage and resist 
these demands. That my father's imprudence had ruin- 
ed him, and that he roust encounter the evil he had 
brought on himself; that my numerous relatives were 
absolutely mad with the notion of what I ought to do for 
them. I listened with grief — i saw the torments in store 
for me— I felt my own weakness, and knew that I could 
4N meet the rapacity of those about me with any courage 
or firmness. That same night my mother fell into con- 
vulsions ; her life was saved with difficulty. From Susan 
I learned the cause of her attack. She bad bad a violent 
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altercation with my father: she insisted that T should 
not be appealed to ; while he reproaehed her for render* 
ing me ondutiful, and bringing ruin and disgrace on his 
gray hairs. When J saw my pale mother trembling, 
fainting, dying — when I was again and again assured that 
she must be my father's victim unless I yielded, what 
wonder that, in the agony of my distress, I wrote to my 
husband to implofe his assistance. 

O ! what thick clouds now obscured my destiny ! 
how do I remember, with a sort of thrilling horror, the 
boundless sea, white cliffs, and wide sands of Mar- 
gate. The summer day that had welcomed my arrival 
changed to bleak wintry weather during this interval — 
while I waited with anguish for my husband's answer. 
Well do I remember the evening on which it came : 
the waves of the sea showed their white crests, no 
vesseU ventured to meet the gale with any canvass ex- 
cept a topsail, the sky was bared clear by the wind, 
the sun was going down fiery red. I looked upon the 
troubled waters— I longed to be borne away upon them, 
away from care and misery. At this moment a servant 
followed me to the sands with my husband's- answer, 
it -contained a refusal. I dared not communicate it. 
The menaces of bankruptcy ; the knowledge that he 
had instilled false hopes into so many ; the fears of 
disgrace, rendered my father, always rough, absolutely 
ferocious. Life flickered in my dear mother's frame, 
it seemed on the point of expiring when she heard my 
father's step ; if he came in with a smooth brow, her 
pale lips wreathed into her own sweet smile, and a 
delicate pink tinged her fallen cheeks ; if he scowled, 
and his voice was high, every limb shivered, she turn- 
ed her face to her pillow, while convulsive tears shook 
her frame, and threatened instant dissolution. My fa- 
ther sought me alone one day, as I was walking in 
melancholy ^uise upon the sands, he swore that he 
would not survive his disgrace ; " And do you think, 
Fanny," he added, '* that your mother will survive 
the knowledge of my miserable end ?" I saw the re- 
solution of despair in his face as he spoke. I asked 
the sum needed, the time when it must be given. A 
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thooBftnd pounds in two days was all that was asked. 
I set off to London to implore my husband to give this 
sum. 

No ! no ! I cannot step by step recotd my wretch- 
edness—the money was given— I extorted it from Lord 
Reginald; though I saw his very heart closed on me as 
he wrote the cheque. Worse had happened since I had 
left him. Susan had used the twenty pounds I gave 
her to reach town, to throw herself at my husband's 
feet, and implore his compassion. Rendered absolutely 
insane by the idea of having a lord for a brother-in- 
law, Cooper had launched into a system of extrava- 
gance, incredible as it was wicked. lie was many 
thousand pounds in debt, and when at last Lord Regi- 
nald wrote to refuse all further supply, the miserable 
roan committed forgery. Two hundred pounds pre- 
vented exposure, and preserved him from an ignominious 
end. Five hundred more were advanced to send him 
and his wife to America, to settle there, out of the way 
of temptation. I parted from my dear sister, I loved her 
fondly ; she had no part in her husband's guilt, yet she 
was still attached to him, and her child bound them to- 
gether ; they went into solitary, miserable exile. *' Ah ! 
had we remained in virtuous poverty," cried my broken- 
hearted sister, " I had not been forced to leave my dying 
mother.*' 

The thousand pounds given to my father was but a 
drop of water in the ocean. Again I was appealed to; 
affain I felt the slender thread of my mother's life de- 
pffided on my getting a supply. Again, trembling and 
miserable, I implored the charity of my husband. 

'* I am content," he said, ** to do what you ask, to do 
more than you ask ; — but remember the price you pay- 
either give up your parents and your family; whose rapa- 
city and crimes deserve no mercy, or we part for ever. 
You shall have a proper allowance ; you can maintain 
all your family on it if you please; but their names 
must never be mentioned to me again. ' Choose be- 
tween us, Fanny — you never see them more, or we part 
for ever." 

Did I do right — I cannot tell— ^-misery is the result— 
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misery frightful, endless, unredeemed. My mother was 
dearer to me than all the world — my heart revolted from 
my husband's selfishness. I did not reply — ^I rushed to 
my room, and that night in a sort of delirium of grief and 
horror, at my being asked never again to see my mother, 
I set out for Margate — such was my reply to my husband. 

Three years have passed since then ; for these three I 
preserved my mother, and during all this time I was 
grateful to heaven for being permitted to do my duty by 
her, and though I wept over the alienation of my cruel 
husband, I djid not repent Btit she, my angelic support, 
is no more. My father survived my mother but two 
months ; remorse for all he had done and made me 
suffer, cut short his life. His f^pily by'his first wife are 
gathered round me, they importune, they rob, they de- 
stroy me. Last week I wrote to Lord Reginald. I com- 
municated the death of my parents ; I represented that 
my position was altered ; that my duties did not now 
clash ; and that if he still cared for his unhappy wife all 
might be well. Yesterday his answer came. It was too 
late, he said ; — I had myself torn asunder the ties that 
united us, they never could be knit together again. 

By the same post came a letter from Susan. She is 
happy. Cooper, profiting by the frightful lesson he in- 
curred, awakened to a manly sense of the duties of life, is 
thoroughly reformed. He is industrious, prosperous, and 
respectable. Susan asks me to join her. I am resolved 
to go. O ! my native village, and recollections 'of my 




long to close my eyes on every 
Let me seek a strange land, a land where a grave will 
soon be opened for me. I feel that 1 cannot live long— 
I desire to die. I am told that Lord Reginald loves ano- 
ther, a highborn girl ; that he openly curses our union as 
the obstacle to his happiness. The memory of this will 
poison the oblivion I go to seek in a distant land. He will 
be free. Soon will the hand he once so fondly took in 
his and made his own, which, now flung away, tfembles 
with misery as it traces these lines, moulder in its last 
decay. 
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Sox* love to ride on the ocean tide. 
There are charms in** the dark blue sea ;" 

But nerve at need, a gallant stead. 
And the life of a hunter for me. 



We plough the deep, or climb the steep. 
With a heart and a hand as brave 

As those who steer their bold career 
Far o'er the foaming wave. 



There is that in the sound of horn and hound 

Which leaves aU care behind. 
And the huntsman's cheer delights the ear. 

Borne Aerrily on the wind. 

. •• 

6h ! nve me a place in the stirring chace, 
A dull sky and a southern bi'eeze, 

Tou may rove in vain o'er the mighty main. 
Ere yoa find any joys like these. 
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THE FANCY BALL. 

BY THB HONOURABLE CHARLES PHIPP8. 



I DARE say few of my readers have ever visited the 
little town of Homesgrove ; indeed, unless they had been 
determined to travel very far out of their road to wherever 
they were going, or had a second sight of the* fame it was 
to acquire through the medium of this eventful tale, it is 
very improbable that they should have discovered a place 
which neither Mogg or Patterson have been able to coax 
into any cross road between Falmouth and Berwick. Un- 
knowD, however, as Homesgrove may generally be as 
yet, and undiscovered by many as it may still remain, I 
can assure my readers that the interests, consequence, 
and notoriety of that small, unchartered collection of bricks 
and mortar appeared to its inhabitants as important and 
as worthy of attention as those of any city, reformed or 
unreformed, in the united kingdom. It had its great 
people, swelling with their own grandeur ; its little people, 
puf&ng up to become of consequence ; its select society 
and its vulgar set ; its aristocrats and republicans ; its 
geniuses and its men of sense; its wits and its butts; in 
short, an epitome of the whole household stuff of a farge 
metropolis. 

Amongst the greatest of the great, and the richest of 
the rich, was Mr. Leslie, the banker, who, if his wealth 
was to be estimated by the number of notes in circulation 
with the design of Leslie Priory engraved in the top left- 
hand corner, and the autograph of Archibald Leslie written 
in the diagonal righthand one, must have been more opu- 
lent than all his neighbours combined, as all their wealth 
appeared to consist of his money. Higher still in dignity, 
and the dispenser of all his wealth, was Mrs. Leslie, the 
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mistress of Leslie Priory, and the wife of its proprietor. 
Of a size that should have ensured the stability of any 
bank, and a pomposity sufficient to maintain any conae- 
qnence arising from riches, her broad face, like the reflec- 
tion in a horizontal tea-spoon, seemed still further to 
expand with irrepressible good humour, and her magnifi- 
cence to grow more elated by the repetition of unbounded 
hospitality. Immeasurable, however, became this amiable 
expansion of countenance, and profuse almost to extrava- 
gance was to be this friendly entertainment of guests upon 
the 15th of July 1817, when returned to his home the 
only son, the idolized child of this warm-hearted couple. 
Fresh from the glories of the late short but eventful cam- 
paign of 1815, polished and formed into a perfect pret/ar 
chevalier by a two years' mixture in the society of the 
French capital, beaming with the beauty, and bursting 
with the spirits of youth, almost of boyhood, it would 
have been hardly possible to have imagined an object 
more formed to justify parental pride than Horace Leslie, 
the king of the intended feast, the hero who had scarcely 
numbered eighteen summers. 

The long expected day of th^e projected /(^/e at last 
arrived, hot and calm as could be desired ; the sky was 
uninterrupted blue, the sun unsparingly scorching, and 
the lawn most thirstily brown. There could not be better 
weather for the description offite, for it was one of those 
entertainments upon which you are allowed to remain 
upon an unshaded, dusty lawn as long as the sun retains 
its power; and when the evening becomes' cool, and the 
guests are completely tired, you are permitted to rest your 
limbs and eool your body by dancing in closed apartments, 
the atmosphere of which is carefully warmed with a pro- 
fusion of wax candles, and perfumed with a mixture of 
occasionally expiring oil lamps. 

^ Mrs. Leslie was about by nine o'clock. By about, I 
mean she had been' in every room, from the conservatory 
to the kitchen ; in all the tents, the booth for the Bamp* 
ford pandasans, the temporary cow-house for the sylla- 
bubs ; had tried the spring of the boards for the village 
sword dancers, and had paced the exact distance (twice 
to be quite sure) between the targets for the Homesgrove 
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Toxopholite Society ; and had seen that the beefand plum 
padding was **^ cutting up" for the country people, who 
^erp to dine at twelve ; and the barrel of ale rolled out to 
a spot where the men could easily walk to it, and stagger 
from it. Everything was in order ; not a contretemps, 
not a misfortune'— except, indeed, that the heat had turned 
all the cream for the strawberries sour, and the long 
period for which the ice-house had been open, had con- 
verted that cool repository into a cistern of tepid water ; 
but cream was always to be had in a dairy country, and 
ice always to be bought in a town like Homesgrove, and 
thus the rus in urbe,. or rather urbs in rure, removed all 
grievances. 

Mr. Leslie had been at the bank since seven to get bis 
business done by twelve, determined, for that day at least, 
to stop payment after that hour. 

At the door of the mansion, upon that morning, Horace 
met his mother ; he^ bright with the hope of enjoyment,' 
and the enthusiastic affection of an indulged son, she 
flushed with unwonted exertion, and panting under the 
weight of flower pots for the entrance hall, and cut flowers 
to •« grow spontaneously" in the jellies and hlanc fhangea, 

•' My own dearest old lady," said the spoiled boy as in 
his boisterous salute he upset one of the geraniums and 
half ef the hoarded blossoms, destined ** sweets to the 
sweet ;" " you look like the effigy on your clock of Sum- 
mer stealing the flowers of Spring. Thank you for your 
scattered gifts," continued he, arranging a bouquet, *' this 
will be just the thing to make me welcome. I shall be 
back by eleven." 

•• Why, where can you be going this morning, my 
dear Horace ?" 

*^ Where? where but to Binfleld, to pursuade Colonel 
Arnot to forget his gout, and despise his velvet shoe, and 
to bring Helen to the/(^^«." 

" My dear boy," said Mrs. Leslie, more gravely, •' there 
is no occasion to display such very great anxiety for the 
presence of Colonel and Miss Arnot, and I must seriously 
caution you against being caught by that girl's pretty face, 
for lyou know that they are as poor and as proud as last 
year's mayor," 

9* 
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"Oh, good-by, dear mother,'* cried Horace, laughing 
and running away ; ** I do not intend to listen to a wora 
against the power of pretty faces, for the next three years : 
and as I am neither going to borrow ftioney nor ask a fla- 
vour it matters little to me how poor or proud they are.*' 

Now I must in confidence reveabto my readers that 
this caution against the enslaving authority of beauty, 
which Horace laughed at as premature, could not, in this 
instance, be justly accused of any unnecessary precipi- 
tancy, on the contrary, it might better have been taunted 
with being what is called in -vulgar diction, " a day after 
the fair :*' for, Jn fact, Horace and the lovely Helen had 
long since been aware of, and done full homage to each 
other's rare personal beauty, and though our hero's age 
was now eighteen, and nearly two summers less had 
ripened Helen to the bloom of sixteen, yet must I ac- 
knowledge that for some years past it had been thoroughly 
arranged between them that nature had formed them for 
each other. I entirely agree with a delightful authoress, 
that an early affection amongst little children is not so 
uncommon an event as to be considered a token of the 
precocity of some extraordinary genius ; I not only believe 
that such childish preference is very common, but that 
where the seclusion of the country nurses these early 
ideas, their effect is often felt through life. This certainly 
was the ease with the two of whom I write. But, indeed, 
it was hardly to be avoided, that two beings so admirable 
should be aware of each other's mutual perfections. 

I need hardly say that the united persua^ons of Helen 
and Horace were 9uffi(;ient to induce Colonel Amot to 
sally forth from his usual seclusion ; and that among the 
loveliest of the nhroog assembled on the lawn of Leslie 
Priory, none was so much remarked as Helen Arnot. 
The f€te was very successRil and went off uncommonly 
well. There were few accidents. The sword dancers, 
to be sure, having had their share of the good cheer, and 
their turn at the ale-barrel before they were called upon 
to enact their pageant, soon allowed their pantomine to 
rise into a real fight, and were consigned to the charge of 
Uie parish beadle ; the toxopholites shot a little boy in the 
leg, and the cow that was going to assist in the syllabubs ; 
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bot these were trifles where so many g^y and joyous 
hearts^ were determined to be aroosed. 

" What a delightful day we have passed," said Helen, 
as she threw her pretty light bonnet on one side, and 
entered the ball-room with Horace, after having seen the 
sun set, the moon rise, the fireworks let ofiT, and the va* 
riegated lamps grow dim ; ** what a charming day we 
have passed ! you cannot have seen any tiling much more 
delightful than this, HoracQ, even at Paris." 

*' Indeed, I was present at no party there," replied 
Horace, '* that I liked one half so much, though I may 
have seen more briliiant/i^^e^." 

" Oh ! you must tell me about those splendid scenes, 
Horace ; yon promised to describe them all to me ; wiiat 
were they like ?" 

"Indeed, Helen, there is nothing so difficult as to de- 
scribe a ball, they are all so similar : the only diflerence 
I ever saw, was a few more wax candles, a little better 
music, and a more luxurious supper. The only very neilr 
thing I was present at there was what they call a bdl 
costume. I should like to see you in a fancy dress ; how 
beautiful you would look !" 

**• How do you know that? perhaps it might change me 
entirely, and then you might not like " 

'* It must be a very complete change to produce such 
an efifect as that, dear Helen ; but I do not think you could 
ever be much changed — at least, I hope not." 

'* Not towards you, Horace, indeed I could not : you 
need not fear- it When you do see me in a fancy dress, 
itfmay be an outward disguise, but not a change of the 
heart— be sure of that." 

This is all pretty well, our readers will think, for a 
-young gentleman and lady still in their teens ; but had 
any person suggested to either of them that in this con- 
versation they had been making downright serious love, 
they would have strenuously denied it, and declared that 
they had said nothing more than usual : and I, for one, 
believe they would have told truth. 
^ The expression of such sentiments as we have read, 
continued, however, to be customary in daily reoiproca- 
tion, in the unfailing ride or walk, until Colonel Asnot, 
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though always very indulgent, and usually very nnobserv- 
ant, was constrained to remark, that he enjoyed veiy little 
of his daughter's society ; and considered it to be his duty 
to inquire whether the enjoyment of that of which he so 
much lamented the privation, was likely to become advan- 
tageous to him upon whom it was so prodigally bestowed. 
Colonel Arnot was, as Mrs. Leslie had stated, a very 
proud man ; and this natural failing had been greatly ag- 
gravated from the circumstances of his early life, which 
had induced him to withdraw almost entirely from society. 
Descended from one of the oldest and most noble families 
in the kingdom, connected with some of the richest, 
highly endowed by nature with gifts both personal and of 
mental ability, he had, by an early and unfortunate mar- 
riage, separated himself from his own family, and caused 
himself to be shunned by his high connexions. He then 
devoted himself to his profession, but even there finding 
her whom he adored, looked down upon by the wives of 
his brother officers for that one oifence which, in his mind, 
was amply atoned for by its having been caused by the 
violence of her affection for him ; and seeing this delicate 
and repentant creature fading and sinking under the oblo- 
quy that she found every where pursue her. Colonel 
Arnot soon retired from the world ; and when, within two 
years, the poor heart-broken creature sought, in an early 
grave, that peace and forgiveness that this world had for- 
bidden her to hope for, it is not to be wondered at, that 
his moroseness towards his hard-hearted fellow mortals 
should have increased tenfold, and all ih& tenderness of bis 
nature have centered itself upon his daughter, then barely 
ten years old. Unbounded affection, however, though 
absolutely necessary as an ingredient, is not always a 
good foundation for the successful education of a child ; 
and in this case (in spite of the usual perfection of heroines) 
I am bound to confess, that though highly perfected in all 
those graceful and captivating accomplishments, which 
add so many charms to beauty ; although strict and ptRe 
in morals, and eminently abounding in all those genial and 
'kindly feelings that naturally spring from a good and ten- 
der heart, yet Was the proper base of human virtue imper- 
fectly existing in the breast of Helen Arnot. But slightly 
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instroeted in the higher troths of religion, but little ac- 
qaaiated with its daily comfort and consolation,. she ob- 
served its outward forms coldly as an exacted duty ; and 
the object of constant admiration and approval of a doting 
father, she considered it sufficient well-doing not to do ill ; 
and neither her long flattered vanity nor her uninterrupted 
happiness, would easily have agreed to the doctrine of 
how little she had acquired upon which to found real 
virtue or solid content. Whatever, however, she might 
(>rove to be upon a more serious examination than per- 
haps becomes the lightness of this little sketch, to the 
world she appeared as lovely and as enchanting a girl as 
ever gladdened society. Kind and good to all around her, 
gay and unaffected in her manners, she was a universal 
favourite ; and there were, at the time of which we are 
writing, besides Horace and Colonel Arnot, many who 
would have thought us sour and malicious libellers to have 
considered it possible that Helen could have a fault. 

It was about six weeks after the little /e/e that we have 
recorded, that Colonel Arnot set forth upon his very hand- 
some cob, with his peculiarly neat groom behind him, to 
call upon Mr. and Mrs. Leslie (for whatever was the co, 
in the bank, that was the indivisible firm at home). Colonel 
Arnot, however limited might be his income, was very 
particular that everything he had should be in the best 
appointed and most aristocratic style; and Horace had 
often lamentingly remarked, how much better and more 
gentlemanlike looked the little dinner at Binfield, than the 
three splendid courses at T*eslie Priory. The visits, too, 
of Colonel Arnot to his neighbours, were ** few and far 
between ;" and though not apt to be daunted by the ap- 
pearance of any of her neighbours, candour compels me to 
confess, that Mrs. Leslie felt a little *' flustered" (to use 
Jier own expression) when Colonel Arnot, having cau- 
tiously dismounted, wended his deliberate way to the draw- 
ing room. After discussing two or three of the usual 
provincial topics, the colonel commenced with a prelimi- 
nary hem ! 

•• Mr. Leslie, I have lately observed a circumstance 
which daily forces itself more upon my notice, and'which 
from my own feelings as a parent, and equally respecting 
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those of others. I think it right to communicate to you, 
which is, tiiat if an attachment does not exist at present, 
there is every appearance of one growing up between 
jroor son and Miss A mot " 

" La ! Colonel !'* exclaimed Mrs. Leslie, " if you have 
not found out a mare's nest ! why, every body must have 
seen that this long time." 

" Were we ail likely to remain in our present relative 
positions,*' continued the colonel, without noticing the 
lady's interrnption, ** the matter would be simple enough; 
but since, as you probably are aware, I have been for 
some time prosecuting a suit to recover the dormant title 
of the earldom of Ellington, in which, I think, I may ven- 
ture to say I am likely in a short time to succeed, some 
little more consideration may be necessary in settling the 
future prospects of the Lady Helen Leslie." 

" Why, dear me, my good Colonel Arnot," again inter- 
rupted Mrs. Leslie, *' she won't be much the better for 
being a lady unless she gets some of the needful with it; 
and I believe that you cannot expect any money with the 
title. Rut the truth is the truth after all : eiiher you think 
my son Horace good enough for your daughter, or you 
do Dot ; if the latter, depend upon it he never will be 
forced into any family; but if you like him for a son-in- 
law, why, he will bring riches, and she will bring rank, 
and a very pretty union, it will be in my opinion," 

Now, although this was exactly the conclusion at which 
the methodical colonel intended ultimately to arrive, ha 
had no wish that it should be reached by so short a road; 
on the contrary, he had intended to make a wonderful dis- 
play of condescension and paternal affection, in allowing, 
by degrees, his anxiety for the welfare of his daughter to 
give way to his natural objection to a match of such in- 
ferior rank. In spite, therefore, of the whole matter reall}^ 
to be considered, having been thus summarily decided by 
the worthy lady's blunt but warm-hearted speech, a long 
desultory conversation of half an hour, ensued (with whichi, 
however, I wiH not trouble my readers), wherein the ori- 
ginal form of dialogue was strictly maintained ; Colonel 
Arnot invariably addressing the banker, whilst he was as 
unfailingly replied to by Mrs. Leslie, her husband only 
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venturing upon a nod of the head, or occasionally a *'cer* 
tainly," in token of his approval of what his better half 
had asserted. The unanimous decision to which the trio 
came at last, was, that whilst there was no necessity to 
check the growth of the attachment between the yoan^ 
people, yet, as they had both some years to pass before 
they could prudently settle in life, there was to be no 
engagement entered into, or particular encouragement 
shown ; in short, this, like most other diplomatic confer- 
ences, ended in leaving matters pretty much in 8tatu qua. 

Old Leslie, who hated talking, and was very much 
afraid of the colonel, was delighted when the conversa* 
tion was at an end; and took the first opportunity of 
making an excuse for his escape by pleading the approach 
of his banking hours, from his punctuality at which he 
never deviated. What, therefore, was his disappointment 
when Colonel Arnot, also rising, said, <* if you will allow 
me, Mr. Leslie, I will walk down with you, I have still 
some business for your private ear." With ill-dissem- 
bled constraint, he lleclared, that ** nothing would give 
bim greater pleasure;" nor did the worthy mistress of the 
hoQse appear much better satisfied with this division of 
confidence, and her invitations to luncheon became more 
kind and pressing as she found that there was to be some 
affair arranged in which she was not to be consulted. 

Having heard the hall door close behind them, and 
having walked arm-iii arm with the nervous banker-so far 
as to secure the impossibility of listeners. Colonel Arnot 
addressed his companion, not in the tone of rigid formali- 
ty in which he had before spoken, but in one of deep 
and difficultly repressed feeling. 

'* Mr. Leslie," he said, *' I rarely speak of myself, still 
more rarely of my own affairs ; upon the few occasions 
en which I have made these the subject of communica- 
tion with those from whom I thought I had a right to ex- 
pect at least sympathy, the reception I have met with has 
not been such as to induce me to alter much my original 
conviction of the general selfishness of human nature. 
Our relative position, my dear Mr. Leslie, has to-day be- 
come somewhat peculiar ; there is every probability that 
our connexion will become a very near — a particularly 
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dear one ; in short, that we shall mirtually share the care 
and alTection of the only child of the other. There is 
but one thing I love in the world— my daughter ; I am 
willing to confide her to your son ; this binds us in so 
close a bond, that I have induced myself to consent to do 
to you what I have never yet done to mortal man, name- 
ly, to ask you a (j^vour.*' 

*' I am sure," commenced Mr. Leslie, *' I feel fully the 
honour that—*' 

" Pray make no professions, my good sir,'' interrupted 
the colonel, " until you have heard my request — profes- 
sions I invariably discredit. I mentioned to you this 
morning that my long pending claim to the dormant earl- 
dom of Ellington was likely soon to be decided upon in 
the house of lords, and in a manner, I have every reason 
to believe, gratifying to my wishes. Yes ! I am not 
ashamed to own it — to my ambition. 

"I am sure I am delighted," insinuated the timid Les- 
lie. 

*• Pray hear me out. To insure, however, a success- 
ful termination, my lawyer presses me for the payment 
of his account, amounting to a somewhat heavy sum- 
more than indeed at present — a sum in fact — d — n it ! let 
me swallow my pride at once and tell the truth— I am 
p.opr— wretchedly poor at this particular moment — yoo 
have the character of having a large command of money 
-^can you, and will you lend me three thousand pounds, 
which I pledge you^my honour shall be repaid in four 
years from this time.*' 

As he said this, Colonel Arnot stopped, and turning to- 
wards the terrified banker, examined minufcly every 
movement of his countenance, whilst the latter appeared 
to be suddenly struck with some geological peculiarity in 
the gravel of the road upon which they were standing, so 
steadfastly were his eyes fixed upon it. At last he mut- 
tered,-— 

" You have but little security to offer, I fear." 

•• That of my honour." 

The banker smiled, in spite of himself, at the colonel's 
idea of money transactions. 
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" And I will insure my life for the amoant ia cue of 
my dying before the debt is liquidated.** 

The banker was on thorns — his natural kindness of 
heart^-his anxious desire to oblige Colonel Arnot, were 
fearfully at war with his commercial feeling of the ex- 
traordinary and inadmissible nature of the proposal. 

'* Can you, or rather, unll you oblige me ?" persisted 
the colonel. 

** Colonel Arnot," said Mr. Leslie, at last grown des- 
perate, " you have been candid with me, I will be equally 
so with you. When I first waa admitted a partner in the 
house of which I am now the principal, I promised never 
either to borrow or lend money upon my own private 
account, nor for the house, except upon such terms as the 
usual routine of commercial transactions would justify, 
and I fear ^" 

'* Yon refuse me, in short,*' said Arnot, dra^ving up. 

'* God knows how willing, how anxious I am to meet 
your wishes, if possible, but any man of business must 
see," cried Leslie, as he saw the colonel getting every 
minute more angry, ^' that the credit of any house must 
suffer were it known that ** 

*' Thank you for the hint,'* said Arnot, bowing stiffly ; 
" no house of yours, Mr. Leslie," most contemptuously, 
** shall suffer in its credit from any dealings with me. I 
wish yon a good morning, sir, I beg not another word ; 
all I request is, that it may be altogether forgotten that 
this conversation ever took place between us;** and, 
beckoning to his groom, the proud colonel m0unted his 
horse, and formally lifting his hat, returned to his own 
dwelling. 

Although no difference was perceptible in the inter- 
course of the two families, yet it cannot be denied that 
Helen's father bitterly remembered the refusal of Mr. 
Leslie ; and it is thus that«||^oud or weak nien oflen con- 
sider that they are conferring a favour t|pon those whom 
they look upon as their inferiors by allowing them to mi- 
nister to their necessities. 

Horace and Helen meanwhile continued daily increas- 
ing in mutual affection. They had ** never told their 
love ;**' indeed, there would have been no communication 
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to be madelhal was not already tactilj aiiderstood ; every 
action, every look spoke a language too plain to be mis- 
taken, and they felt as fully pledged to each other as if 
they had ratified oaths uniuimbered. 

The time, however, drew nigh M which Horace's 
leave of absence would expire, and he would have to re- 
join his reginent, and every moment appeared now to be- 
come doubly precious to them. They were seldom apart 
—their rides in the morning, their evening walks, were 
still together, and the approaching separation threw an 
occasional seriousness over their converse, that only pro- 
moted a more deep and heart engrossing sentiment. 

but one brief week now remained before the period 
£zed for Horace^s departure, and he had been some short 
distance for the purpose of buyii^g a horse, which made 
him one day rather later than the usual time in presenting 
himself at Binfield, for the daily ride. Helen had, there- 
fore, determined upon meeting him, and at about half a 
mile from her home she saw him* galloping towards her 
upon his new purchase. He was, indeed, at that moment 
a subject for the painter's canvass, a model for the sculp- 
tor, as flushed with exercise, his dark curls fluttering in 
the breeze ; he sat with grace and ease as firm upon hie 
wild and fiery steed, as if he had, in fact, formed a part 
of the animal which he bestrode. 

*'Look at my new horse, dear Helen,'* he said as he 
reined up at her side ; *' did you ever see anything so 
beautiful ; I am afraid I am rather late ; but is nor he 
perfect ?-*4nd such a hunter-^they tell roe he caif leap 
anything. 

" Oh ! how I should like to see him," cried Helen, in 
all the riotous spirits of youth ; " pray make him jump 
over something, Horace, I do like to see a horse leap." 

•• Why, I have tried htm once before to-day, thinking 
to go a short cut across the country to Binfield, and he 
does not seem particularly disposed for that kind of exer- 
oise ; but, however, if you would like to see it, Helen — " 

'* Oh ! indeed I should, so much," cried Helen in de- 
light; *'do make him go over some little fence." 

" No, no ! • neck or nothing ;' I will not have a fight 
with him for a trifle," answered Horace, laughing; "but 
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pray stand 9 little on one side, dear Helen, for I know he 
will behave ill." 

So sayii^ be put spurs to the 6ery horse, and rode 
hioi at a large fence that skirted the road. The animal, 
however, perhaps having more sense than the enamoured 
couple, and certainly having no participation either in the 
admiration qf the beautiful horsemanship of his rider felt 
by the young lady, or in the gratified vanity of Horace, 
positively reAised U> perform the dangerous and unneces- 
sary task imposed upon him. He reared, he plunged, h6 
kicked, he flew from one side of the road to the other, in 
short, he displayed the young soldier in every other feat 
of equitation except that which be w.ished to perform ; and 
at the end of ten minutes the combatants were very much 
in the same state as the contending parties after one of 
the glorious victories lately narrated from the north of 
Spain ; for though there had been a great deal of courage, 
yet there was equal obstinacy displayed upon both sides, 
and neither party had gained a foot of ground. Helen 
had, however, in the mean time, gradually become ex- 
tremely alarmed at the danger to which she had excited 
her admirer, and cried out, in a most anxious tone, 

** Pray, pray, dear Horace, do not attempt to force him, 
I am sure you will meet with some accident.'* 

But Horace, who, if he had gained nothing, had com- 
pletely lost his temper, shouted. , 

** Oh, no ; if I let him have his way now, I shall spoil 
him for ever," and whipped and spurred the noble horse, 
and forced him to the fence, so that at last the animal, 
finding there was no escape, rose at the leap. 

Poor Helen shut her eyes and screamed — one glimpse 
had been enough to show her that the horse, forced too 
near to the object to be cleared, was not able to spring 
completely over it. There was a tremendous crash— a 
low groan — but no word Of comfort, no welcome assur- 
ance — " 1 am not hurt " — no, not even a cry of pain, 
which would have broken the agony of suspense, and 
told her that at least he lived. When she looked again 
she saw the horse lying upon Horace, who, covered with 
blood, was stretched apparently lifeless upon the ground ; 
the animal had become entangled in part of the fence, and 
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as he frequently and furiously plunged to rise, he fell 
again and again with increased violence upon the man-* 
gled body of his master. The groom was immediately 
despatched to Binfield for assistance ; but poor Helen had 
a.considerable distance to ride round before she could 
leaoli the spot where he lay, whom she loved beyond all 
the -world, to ascertain even whether he were alive or 
dead. Oh I how dreadful were those few minutes of 
fearful doubt; how much, how very much of pain and 
wretchedness is it possible io compress into the smallest 
space of time. At last she was by him ; she had flung 
herself from her saddle, and was kneeling at his side. 
Alas ! alas ! what horrible disfigured mass was that be- 
fore her ! — no feature distinguishable, the body crushed— 
what spectacle that ladies faint in looking upon, was ever 
one-tenth part so dreadful, so disgusting as this ; but 
Helen did not faint — no, she did not flinch — she put her 
hand upon the bloody breast, there was life, there was 
hope ! The rest was nothing to her now, the one para- 
mount fear was for the time dissipated — he was not dead. 
She endeavoured to staunch the blood from the gaping 
wound in his forehead, she put on one side the long 
curls '* dabbled in gore,'* that hung over his face. It was 
a dreadful spectacle ; the hardened veteran might have 
turned away from it with a shudder ; but what cannot 
delicate woman be reconciled to by the strong impulse of 
aflfection ? poor Helen did everything that could be done 
> until the arrival oLthe servants with a door, upon which 
was laid a mattress, to carry poor Horace to Binfield. 
When the medical man, who had been sent for express, 
arrived, long and painful was the anxiety of our poor 
heroine, for heroine in every sense she had proved her* 
self, during the long hour that he was shut up in his pa- 
tient's room ; at last she heard his step as he came along 
the passage, ^he rushed from her room, she stood be- 
fore him almost breathless-^ 

*^ Will he live ?" she stammered forth. 

The surgeon, who had known her long and intimately, 
took her kindly by the hand, but he shook his head,.a8 
he turned it away evidently te m>nceal a tear, for he well 
knew the state of the poor girl's aflections, 
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It was, indeed, hardly possible to flaUer oneself with 
hopes that poor Horace could recover. His right thigh 
was broken, his head deeply wounded, and the whole of 
his body crushed, as ii were, by ihe weight of the anjmal, 
and its violent kicks in its efforts to rise. 

We will not dwell, however, upon this unpleasant por- 
tloQ of our narrative ; in about a week, by the strength 
of an excellent constitution, and the unremitting care of 
Mr. Amphurst, the surgeon, our hero was declared out of 
danger, though it was at the same time added, that it 
would be long, very long, before he would be sufficiently 
recovered to walk, or even to sit up, and doubtful whether 
through life he would not be a cripple. How diflferent 
were then the feelings, though of affection equally strong, 
expressed by the mother (who had come over upon ihe 
day of the accident, and had ever since been domiciliated 
at Binfield), aud the devoted Helen. '* My poor boy a 
cripple !" sobbed the warm-hearted Mrs. Leslie, ** and 
with his prospects innhe army." 

** Will it disfigure him much ?" timidly inquired He- 
len. "I mean, will he always feel pain from it? but 
he lives, and will recover, that is comfort at least,*' and 
she burst into tears. 

It was about two months after this that it was an- 
nounced that Horace could be moved with safety to 
his own home, aiid then for the first time he requested 
to see Helen, which he had pertinaciously refused to 
agree to before. Properly cautioned not to be shocked* 
at his appearance, by -which, as usual, her nervousness 
was increased ten-fold, she was conducted into his apart- 
ment, into which but little light had been admitted, and 
there she saw extended upon the sofa the miserable wreck 
of manly beauty. Carefully wrapped in dressing gowns 
and shawls, the face alone was visible, but sunken and 
pale with confinement and sufifering, with a large scar 
extending across his forehead, almost to his eye ; his ap- 
pearance was so dififer^nt from that which she had last 
looked upon as the idol of her worship, that the excited 
Helen involuntarily shuddered. The blood rushed to the 
face of the poor invalid. — . 

*< I have been so anxiously tracing the amendment io 
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my looks, until I was sufficiently rehumanized for you to 
look upon, dear Helen, that I had almost forgotten how 
frightful I must still be to a lady's eyes.** 

"Dear, dear Horace, how can yon speak so cruelly 1*^ 
said Helen, hiding her head in her hands, and weeping. 

" My good mother," said Horace, addressing Mrs. 
Leslie, who had conducted Helen to the room, " pray 
leave us for awhile. Nay ! I know what yon would say ; 
I will exert myself as little as I can ; but there is much 
that I must say to her. Come, ray own mother, let me 
have my own way this day, and I will be as good a pa- 
tient as ever to-morrow." 

'* Horace^ Horace," replied the good-natured old lady, 
as she waddled to the door, ** you know you can make 
me do what you please when you speak so to me." 

There was a pause after she quitted the room. Helen 
was still leaning with her head between her hands, and 
the tears trickling through her fingers. 

*< This unfortunate accident,'* at last commenced Ho- 
race, in a constrained voice, *' has put an end to the 
brightest dream that ever flitted before the eyes of man. 
Not three short months ago, Helen, I loved you with the 
purest, the most enthusiastic love, that man ever bore to- 
wards woman ;,and you — yes, though I never asked you, 
yet DOW I may say, I knew it well — wJiy should we use 
words, our hearts had spoken. Yes, glorious being as 
you were, beautiful as the pictured creatures of imagina- 
tion — good, clever, high in birth, the admiration of every 
one who saw you ; you were mine in heart and soul—I 
knew it, I felt it. Can any one think it wrong that I was 
proud. Our parents had consented to our union — who 
could blame me that I thought my overflowing happiness 
was certain. Oh ! Helen, Helen ! what a curse must that 
memory of the past be, that tells me I have no hope for 
the future." 

*• Oh ! why, why, Horace, why no hope I you will 
i^ecover, you i^rill be happy again. We shall still be as 
devoted as we were— or,'* and she paused a moment, 
" do you not love me still ?" 

"Love you, Helen," he hurriedly answered, 'Move 
you — what other cause, what other symptom have I of 
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existence I Look at me, the corpse In its shroud is not 
more ghastly. Whertf is the strength of man to fight 
one's way to honour and distinction ; where the ener* 
gy, the activity, alas ! the power to protect myself. 
Who will join companionship with the deform^^ crip- 
ple, who will feel for his humiliation, who will seek 
his society ? what prospect, what hope*, in common with 
other men, have I in this world? what feeling can I 
indulge in but devoted, all consuming love for you? But 
you must no more be mine ; the greatest cruelty, the 
most horrible punishment of ancient days, was joining 
the living .body to the dead. — I must not emulate that ex- 
ample.'* 

*' Horace!" said Helen, starting to her feet, "I will 
hear you no longer; but that pain and sickness has 
irritated you, I could not have believed that you would 
have spoken as you have. You told me but a short 
time since that you knew I loved you, when you were 
gay, happy, and well, Although I never told you so ; but 
I now confess it to shame you. I do love you — more, 
ten times more, now stretched on your couch of sickness, 
than I did in the heyday of ybur spirits." ' 

*' I do believe it, dearest creature, it is like yourself, 
noble and generous ! formed as you are, you could not 
think otherwise ; but it must not be — ^you now feel, you 
are convinced that yon love me still ; but, oh ! think of 
the life of care, anxiety, and watchfulness — the wayward- 
ness of a suffering invalid, the drag upon your spirits — 
the weight upon your young and buoyant heart. No, no, 
Helen, we must not join youth and decrepitude, beauty 
and deformity*— it is not natural." 

«' What, then, is the usual fate of woman T" inquired 
Helen, her courage rising. — " What her duties, what 
her life? Is there no care and anxiety but the nurs- 
ing the sick? are there no wayward fancies in the 
strong, no watchful hours past, awaiting the return of 
the high in spirits and the sound in health ? Oh ! 
Horace, Horace, how little do you know of woman's 
love, to think it is affrighted by servitude to the being 
it loves. Tell^ me -this, were I suddenly blasted ty 
some stroke of Providence, my features distorted, or 
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my limbs crooked, would you casi roe off Aom your 
affecljon ? — do you think our . affeclion less strongs 
less permanent than man's ? For shame, for shame, 
Horace, you should blush to make ine force myself 
upon vou in this manner. Let ns say no more upon 
this."* 

" Well, be it sO," said Horace, «* I feel that I am act- 
ing selfishly and wrong, but I will adnait myself to a hope 
of happiness again, and allow of your generous self-sacri- 
fice upon one condition, that this subject is not to be again 
mentioned for one year, during which you are to consi- 
der yourself perfectly free and disengaged ; if at the end 
of one year's mature deliberation you still do not discard 
one, who will exist for that year upon one hope alone, 
we will meet here, in this apartment — I to claim my trea- 
sure ; but should I find you not here, send me no word, 
let me guess my fate, but let my last remembrance of thy 
voice be as I hear it now." 

/*• Well, be it so, great diplomatist, the treaty shall be 
siffned ; but depend upon it you will, before you become 
' the dead,' as you called yourself just now, have heard 
perhaps more of my voice than you may like, unless, 
which is more probable, becoming quite well again, yon 
grow to be a sad fiirt, and yourself forget the trysting- 
tree. However, remember th^ ides of Septlkiiber, 1818 ; 
and now let me ring, and get assistance to help you down 
stairs, for the world will have been wondering what can 

have become of us." 

« * « « * 



« « Cambridge, Odober, 1818. 

" Dear Lady Helen, 
V* For so, as a friend, I feel certain that you will allow 
me still to address you. The compact that I entered into 
With the Earl of Ellington (when he was Colonel Arnot) 
shortly after his unfortunate quarrel with my father, not 
even to write to you until our year of probation was at an 
end, of course precluded the possibility of my «ven send- 
ing my cordial congratulations upon your elevation to a 
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rank which I belieye bo justly belonged to you^ and which 
I am snre you will so pre-eminently grace. 

" I was at the. plaea appointed, on the day and at the 
hour named— but you were absent* I did not expect that 
you would be there. Do not think that I am about to 
reproach you. It was as it ought to be— as I expected : 
and if it was a bitter, very bitter pang, I am a poor peevish 
invaljdy and was spoiled in my young days of happiness. 
God bless you, Helen ! dear, dear Helen ! it is the last 
time I will call you so, but it sooths my irritable spirit. 
Should you ever want a friend, a protector, would I might 
assist you, defend you, and then die ; ay, die happy. I 
am studying at this university inr hopes of entering the 
church. There are no prospects that can brighten my 
horizon in this world ; but, oh ! there is a glorious light 
beyond that shows me a haven of rest for the sufTerer* 
where there are no mockers, no scorn for the deformed 
in body, as long as their mind is pure. I still think-^ 
shame on my pettishness — ^I know you will be glad to 
hear that I am better, much better, though still frightfully 
deformedi yet I suffer less. 

*' May heaven bless you. 

•• Yours, 

*« Horace Leslie.^' 

from the same to the same. 

*' Mvemher, 1S19, 
" Fortune seems, with regard to you, my dear lady, to 
have recovered from her blindness. I have heard of your 
immense accession of wealth by the death of your uncle, 
and if it make you happier, I rejoice at it. How shall I 
own to you that I am a solicitor to you of a favour ; but I 
know that your noble nature will feel that is more from a 
confidence in your generous heart, and to show how sin- 
cere is the esteem I retain for you, than from the least 
idea that I could have any possible claim upon your kind- 
ness. Though you have been little in the neighbourhood 
of Homesgrove for the last eighteen months, you must 
undoubtedly have heard of my poor father's bankruptcy, 
and consequent reduction from luxury and riches to want 
and poverty. But you are not, perhaps, aware, and Lord 
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Ellington, I trust, never will be, that a casual remark of 
your father's made,"! am sure, without malice, and most 
likely in joke, ' that he did not say anything against the 
stability of the hank, but that he knew that the first partner 
thought that a loan of three thousand pounds would break 
it,! this remark, I say, eagerly repeated and wantonly ex* 
aggerated, caused a panic and an unexpected run upon the 
bank, which ruined my poor parent; who, however, after 
selling all his own property, met his engagements like an 
honest man, and died shortly after, happy in the con- 
sciousness, that if his fortune was crushed, his character 
was unblemished. Thus, reduced at once from afilu- 
ence, I was unable to afford a longer residence at Cam- 
bridge, and was obliged to leave the university before I 
was qualified to take orders. Upon examining strictly 
into my father's affairs, I found still enough for my mo- 
ther aud myself to live decently ; but a few months have 
convinced me, that my dear, excellent mother has been 
too long used to luxuries to be satisfied with comforts, 
and has been too many years indulgently prodigal in be- 
stowing money upon mc, to believe that there can be any 
limit in my now supplying her. In short, I found that 
she could live happily upon my income, but that my ap- 
propriation of any part of it cramped and annoyed her. 
Alas ! since my accident, I have but few means of sup- 
porting myself, but a kind providence has assisted me, 
and i have been fortunate enough to obtain a situation as 
tutor in a noble family, with a liberal salary, and have left 
my mother alone. I have, from a foolish perhaps, but I 
hope pardonable, pride, taken a different name from that 
which my poor father used once to boast was good for a 
plum in any country in Europe, and therefore cannot at 
present visit fter. It is for her, dear Lady Helen, that I 
solicit you. Your newly acqqired properly of Thedling- 
ton is close to the small town in which she resides: doi 
pray do, be kind to her. She has traced, with pride and 
affection, the different gifts that fortune has deservedly 
showered upon you. She always loved you ; and you, 
who are rich and prosperous, caii hardly be aware how 
much a little kindness is felt by the fallen, from those 
with whom they once lived on an equality. I know I 
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shall not soe in Yain. I know your heart— 4t is my gua- 
rantee. I am wonderfully recovered outwardly, but my 
inward feelings assure me, that my sufierings will be mer<- 
tifuHy and speedily shortened. 

^ May you live long and happy, is the daily and nightly 
prayer of 

" Horace.'* 

By these two letters we haye conducted our. readers 
some way forward in our narrative, and acquainted them 
with the principal events that took place in the interval. 
The success of Colonel Arnot in his claim to the peerage, 
and the sad reverse and ruin of the poor, kind-hearted 
banker. The decision upon the Ellington peerage took 
place within a month of the parting of Horace and Helen, 
which we have before recounted ; and, in a very short 
time afterwards, Lady Helen received and accepted an in- 
vitation from an old uncle of her father's, who, though he 
had joined in the persecution and neglect of his nephew 
whilst he was poor and lowly, thought it a very different 
thing ti) have an earl and his lovely daughter resident in 
bis house, and dependent upon his bounty. Lord Elling- 
ton, however, could not forget the injuries of former days, 
and though he had no wish to prevent his daughter from 
enjoying the pleasures and advantages of London society, 
yet could not make up his mind to leave his retirement 
to re-enter a world in which he had met nothing but cru- 
elty and callous selfishness. Lady Helen, therefore, 
alone, was allowed to comply with her uncle's request, 
and was duly installed as the mistress of Admiral Arnot's 
splendid mansion in Portland Place, and pretty publicly 
announced as the heiress of his immense. wealth, amassed, 
as, from the latitude of his town residence, 'Our readers 
will have guessed, in the East Indies. 

With beauty rarely equalled in possession, and riches 
seldom outnumbered in prospective ; with gay, light spi- 
rits and unaffected attractive manners, it will not be won- 
dered at that Helen was much, almost universally, admir- 
ed, and had the dangerous poison of flattery poured into 
her ears from many of the most seductive and practised 
tongues iri^ the gay world. The nature of Helen was one, 
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alas! to which such pernicious pleasure was most dan- 
gerous ; for vanity was the predominant passion in her 
list of faults ; and when she saw the refined and the ex- 
clusive, the clever and the courted, who passed others by 
with carelessness or repulsion, eagerly force tlieir way to 
her, and modulate their voices to the softest tones of feel- 
ing, the earnest accents of persuasion, she began to fancy 
that she must be a person of very superior merits. Shall 
we confess it ? Engrossed, as she became, with the de- 
light of her own extraordinary success in society, follow- 
ed, as she was, by a crowd of admirers ready to disperse 
the slightest crowd of serious thought that crossed her 
brow, by some well applied compliment, or some lively 
anecdote, by degrees, the memory of Horace Leslie and 
her compact, became daily more obliterated ; and long 
before the probationary year of her boasted faith had 
passed, his image had ceased to be coupled in her mind 
with any feelings of passion. 

The receipt of his first letter awakened her, indeed, for 
a short time from the gay but delusive dream in which 
she had been indulging. She wept over it for hours, she 
would on the morrow write to him, and renew her vows ; 
plead for forgiveness, and be again to him the idol that 
she had been. " Poor, poor Horace," she said, <* he will 
not be very hard upon me." A short year before, the 
epithet would have been '* dear, dear Horace "-^and 
this change exactly explains the difiference in her feelings; 
those she experienced at present were the outpourings 
of compassion of a kind and tender heart, for one to 
whom she was conscious she had behaved ill ; there 
was none of that fervent and devoted love which had made 
her combat successfully the arguments of his clearer judg- 
ment. 

On the morrow, however, there was much to do, and 
another day's delay could make no difference ; and so 
from day to day, and week to week, procrastination led 
her on, until having no real excuse for the long silence, 
she agreed within herself that it would be better not to 
write at all. Poor Horace never for a moment felt angry 
with her ; deeply, very deeply grieved he was undoubt- 
edly, but he had been perfectly sincere in the opinions he 
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had expressed at their meeting, and was f>erfeetl7 con- 
vinced that when the exeitement of his presence had sub- 
sided, and the recollection of their former intimacy had 
become more distant, that he, crippled and deformed as 
he was, could not be the object ofHhe choice of a young, 
spirited, and beautiful girl. 

In the course df the following year, old Admiral Arnot 
sank into his grave, overcome with age, gout, and the ef- 
fects of an Indian climate, and by his will, Lady Helen 
became possessed of all his vast possessions of every 
kind, both estates and money. The whole was left en- 
tirely at her own disposal, and her father appointed sole 
guardian. 

Amongst the host of worshippers at the golden shrine 
of beauty, one of the most distinguished was Lord Ruther- 
ford. Possessed of no good looks, and very moderate 
talent, it would have been difficult to say what were the 
causes that had placed him upon the pinnacle of fashion, 
on which he undoubtedly stood. Ridiculously impertinent 
to all he was pleased to consider his inferiors, he was of- 
fensively intrusive with those whom the world's opinion 
had constituted his superiors , stupidly and vulgarly muti- 
vais plaisant in his familiarity, he was apishly rude in 
his assumed consequence ; and yet, though no one said 
a good word for him behind his back, he was universally 
feted in society, and by the dint of sheer insolence had 
apparently earned a license for saying or committing any 
folly he pleased. It must be confessed that Helen was 
a little afraid of this preux chevalier before she became 
acquainted with him. All the stories she heard of the 
harsh things he had said of people, and the rude things 
he had done to them, had instilled her with a dread of 
meeting him ; when, therefore, she found him lowly and 
submissive towards her, the humblest of her admirers, 
the most unwearied of her followers, her vanity, the pre- 
dominant fault of her nature, was highly flattered ; and 
working upon this passion, which he had quite cunning 
enough to discover, Lord Rutherford soon outstripped all 
competitors, and by coarse jokes upon one, and cold sq- 
perciliousness to another, nearly banished all his rivals. 

Lord Ellington was delighted with the prospects of this 
VOL. I. H 
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connexion, for the young lord was in his own possessionsi 
safficiently rich, and far from extravagant, and by a sin- 
gularly lucky coincidence, the property which Helen had 
lately inherited adjoined that of Lord Rutherford, which 
circumstance had, indeed, been the cause of his intimacy 
with a person so different from himself as old Admiral 
Arnot Thus sued on one side by this redoubtable lover, 
and pressed upon the other by the advice and solicitations 
of a father whom she so highly respected, Helen had 
nearly consented to bestow her hand upon Lord Ruther- 
ford. There was no love for him in her heart ; she had 
felt too enthusiastically, too passionately once, to be able 
so soon to nurture the same sentiments again : her affec- 
tion for Horace, it was true, was now dormant and for- 
gotten, but still it had engrossed all of devotion she had 
to bestow. But she was dazzled and bewildered ; she 
liked Lord Rutherford ; he amused her — he seemed to 
dote upon her — he promised her a life of uninterrupted 
happiness, that his sole duty would be to obey her wishes 
and cater for her pleasures. She believed him, and 
hesitated — she almost accepted him ; but the decisive 
words had not been yet pronounced. It was at this 
crisis of her fate, — just as she was about to leave Lon- 
don -with her father, to take possession of her property 
at Thedlington, her admirer having preceded her, 
to deck Rutherford in its best looks, in hopes of charm- 
ing her into becoming its mistress, — it was at this crisis, 
that she received Horace^s second letter. Oh ! how it 
smote her heart. Horace in poverty — in a dependent 
situation, earning his 1)read, and she burthened and tired 
with excess of luxury. She would in some covert way, 
which he should never detect, hestow riches upon him. 
But no ; that he had prevented, by concealing even the 
name under which he now lived. At any rate, she 
would shower kindnesses on Mrs. Leslie ; he should 
hear of her attention and cordiality — he should recog- 
nise the heart he had once considered as his, in the 
zeal of her affection towards his mother. With this com- 
fortable, consolatory intention, she set out for the country. 
Every preparation had been so arranged as to make 
Lady Helen's entrance into her inherited property asgra- 
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tlfjiDg to her feeliogs as possible. She was met by the 
whole body of her tenants opoo the borders of the estate. 
In the evening, bonfires were lighted upon the surround- 
ing hills, and acclamations and vociferous shoots of good 
will, not a little added to by admiration of her beauty, 
accompanied her at every step, and yet she felt less happy 
than she had done. During the journey from London, 
she had been allowed more time for consideration and 
self-examination, than the whirl and quick succession of 
London engagements had for a long time left her. The 
last letter of Horace had brought his image painfully back 
to her recollection ; and she could not control an invo- 
luntary sigh, as she compared him as he was in the days 
of their unsuspecting love, of their unalloyed happiness, 
with the being who was now her all but declared hus- 
band. 

These gloomy thoughts were, however, upon the mor- 
row in a great measure dissipated ; for, before breakfast 
was finished, arrived Lord Rutherford, full of plans for 
her amusement, and in her honour. In the firsv place, 
his mother, sister, and two younger brothers had arrived 
at Rutherford, and a fancy ball was to be given in the fol- 
lowing week ; everything was settled ; Helen was to form 
one of a quadrille with Lord Rutherford's sister ; the boys 
were to be dressed as pages ; the tutor, the cleverest crea- 
ture in the world, was to change the library into one of 
Tippoo Saib's t§nts, the drawing-room, into a Swiss cot- 
tage ; all the maids were to be dressed in short petticoats, 
red stockings, and round hats, and the footmen, with their 
faces died with walnut juice, were to be arrayed in full 
eastern costume : the garden was to be illuminated, fire- 
works to be let ofif ; Helen's name was to shine in crim- 
son light ; in short, nothing was ever to have been so 
perfect as this f^te^ and everything entirely in honour 
of Lady Helen. It is not to be wondered at, that un- 
der such an accumulation of new pleasures, every se- 
.rious thought, every nascent regret in our heroine's 
breast was at once crushed. There was so little time, 
hardly sufficient to get her magnificent dress made. 
Every shop in the neighbouring town had to be visit- 
ed : old pieces of brocade^ that, long since out of fa* 
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shion, Uie nuereer had pot into the lumber-room in de- 
•psir, were now soaght'ool, and purchased at^ezorbi' 
tant prices. In short, though fani^ balls were" then a 
novelty, they hare since become so common, that I 
will not tire my readers with the details of what is 
now almost a daily preparation. I am sorry to say, 
all Helen's good intentions towards poor Mrs. Leslie 
were condensed into a request to her admirer (easily 
granted, of course,) that he would invite her to the 
ball. 

The eventful day at last arrived. Lord Ellington and 
his daughter were to dine and dress at Rutherford. Every 
body was in the highest spirits. The Dowager Lsdy 
Rutherford overwhelmed Helen with care and civility ; 
Miss Lollington, her daughter, called her Helen, and 
treated her as a sister, aiid the two hobble-de-hoy brothers 
took her all over the house, to show her the clever and 
tasteful arrangements superintended by their tutor, Mr. 
Wright. With spirits already worn out by the excitement 
of the day, Helen gladly, after dinner, betook herself to 
her room to dress. It would have been a relief to her to 
weep« Why, she knew not, but melancholy 'presenti- 
ments were upon her mind. By one of those extraordi- 
nary whims of capricious memory, that all have felt, but 
none can account for, it appeared to her that what was 
then occurring, either in a dream or in some other exist- 
ence, had before happened to her. Her free, unfearing 
pledge to poor Horace with regard to the impossit)ility of 
her being changed whenever she appeared at a fancy ball, 
rnng in her ears, and languidly and without exertion she 
allowed her active and clever femme de chambre io ar- 
range her dres4. The task was finished ; and if, as she 
glanced at herself in the long glass that reflected her 
perfect, her angelic figure from head to foot, if a feeling 
of gratified vanity then throbbed high at her heart, it 
would have been hard to have found a being so callous to 
the charms of beauty, as not to have far exceeded her in 
appreciation of her charms. 

She was anxiously called from below; the company 
had not yet begun to arrive, and Lord Rutherford was 
very desirous to show her everything before his duties as 
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host mu8i for a while separate him from the object of his 
admiration. 

" It is a beautiful evening,. Lady Helen," cried he, as 
she came down stairs, <* the garden is just illuminated and 
let us see that whilst we can, for in this charming climate 
nobody knows that another hour may not bring us a snow 
storm." 

He was evidently in high spirits, perhaps a little excited 
by the wine he had drank, to the effect of which the 
hurry and fuss of arrangement had much added ; and as 
he led her from walk to walk, and vista to vista, the ex- 
planation of the beauty of the arrangements for the ball, 
became gradually merged in exclamations of enthusiastic 
admiration of her, whom he called the Queen of the Feast. 

'*One thing, dearest Lady Helen," he whispered, pas- 
sionately^ ** one thing only is wanting to add to the plea- 
sure, to ensure the happiness of this evening, that you will 
say that one little word, so often implored. Surely, surely 
yon have kept me long enough in suspense." 

** Nay, Lord Rutherford," she replied, endeavouring to 
turn it off in a jest, **you forget my costume, we Eliza- 
bethan maids require rather a more formal scene of court* 
ship than this moonlit walk ; let us return to the ball- 
room, there you may enact your part with some eflfecti 
here it is lost." 

*' Where was there ever form where there was sincere 
love ?*' he cried ; " but you mock me. Lady Helen — when, 
when is this prudery to end ?" 

** Let us return to the house," she answered, ** this is 
not the entertainment yoO invited me to ; and to say the 
truth, it is rather late in the year and evening for these 
sylvan scenes." 

** By heaven ! you shall not go, until you give me an 
answer !" he exclaimed, losing gradually all control over 
his irritable temper. 

*« Shall not ! my lord, that is not a word I am much 
accustomed to " 

** Nay, will not, when I implore you," said he, oatohing 
her hand. — ** Helen, you know not how I love you, do 
not trifle with me.^^If I admired when first I saw you, 
how much more must I adore you now, looking as you 
do the very personification'of loveliness," 

11' 
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** Lord Rotherford, loosen my hand, this ts neither the 
time nor the method of seeking the favour of a yonnff 
lady." 

** Nay, rather, since I have so far proceeded,'* Said the 
young lord, ** let me thus claim you as my destined wife, 
only do not say no i*' and I will take your silence as the 
confirmation of my hopes." 

*• Never ! my lord," she exclaimed, angrily, withdraw- 
ing her hand, **bot that you appear to be hardly in a state 
to judge of the propriety of your own actions, I woulc^ ask 
you, is this the way to gain the good opinion that yoa 
profess to wish for. For shame, for shame — stand from 
my way, my lord," for Lord Rutherford still placed him- 
self so as to interrupt her progress towards the house.— 
" Stand from my way, I say ; were my friends present, 
you dare not thus insult me.*' 

" A friend is present !" cried tfie voice of Horace, 
" always ready to die to protect you from insult ;" and he 
rushed between them, pale indef^dr and worn in appear- 
ance, but scarcely less remarkable for manly beauty than 
when he had first gained the young affections of her who< 
now stood trembling, almost fainting, before him. 

"Mr. Wright," cried the enraged Lord Rutherford, 
•• what insolence is this ?" 

** Well might I retort that question upon your lordship," 
replied Horace ; ** what unblushing insolence must that be, 
that could offer annoyance for a moment to such a being 
%is that ?" 

** Mr. Wright seems to forget," said Lord Rutherford, 
wLlh all his natural superciliousness, *Mhat such a power 
exists in masters as that of discharging their servants when 
they forget their proper position." 

»* Veu, my lord, seem to forget that there is an w»fesrruT 
feeling in man to protect woman from insult, that there is 
a boiling desire to chastise impertinence in anyone who 
disgraces his station. Your servant, my lord, I am no 
servant of yours." 

** Indeed," retorted the enraged nobleman, ** perhaps I 
am mistaken, I took you for the tutor of my brothers, 
paid by my bounty. Perhaps yon are some knight-errant 
in disguise ?" 
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" Horace, dear Horacet do not answer him,** cried the 
weeping Helen, " for my sake do not/* 

"Indeed, is it thus?" cried Rutherford furiously, 
** now. then 1 can account for your distant coyness— yonr 
intimate and familiar acquaintance, with that young man, 
niy brothers' tutor, makes your intention, expressed by 
your father, of bestowing yourself upon me, particularly 
attering.'* » 

" Lord Rutherford," exclaimed Horace, seizing him by 
the arm, '' beware that you tempt me not beyond my 
patience. I have long endeavoured to separate myself 
from the hopes, the cares, the feelings, and the passions 
of this world ; but I am fallible as mortals are ; you have 
raised sinful thoughts within me — breathe but a word 
against that spotless angel, and I strike you to the ground. 
Ay ! maimed — crippled as I am — the hand of death, as 
I verily believe, now upon me, — my rage will give me 
strength, and I will beat you to the earth, and buffet you 
brute-like, as you deserve." 

'' Stand aside, madman and fool T' cried Lord Ruther- 
ford, and as he spoke he raised his hand, and pushed 
him with violence — almost struck hi^n to one side. ^ ^ 

Horace staggered some steps ; he caught by a large 
branch, and tearing it by a wonderful exertion from the 
tree, his eye-balls starting from his head, his face crimson 
and swollen, every vein marked like whip-cord on his 
countenance, he raised the club with both his hands above 
his bead, and rushed at his intended victim. The young 
lord stood aghast— surprise made him defenceless-^but, 
in a moment the branch dropped from the hands of 
Horace — he staggered — he tottered — blood gushed from 
his nose and mouth, and he fell powerless to the ground. 
Again, but louder and more shrill, the agonized scream of 
Helen rang through the woods and pleasure grounds, and 
some servants who had been alarmed by the first cry, 
almost immediately arrived, and carried Horace to a 
neighbouring summer-house, gaudily lighted up in the 
preparation for the fSie. Oh I what a cruel mockery 
there appeared in the grotesque costumes around^ and 
the death-like features and blood-stained garments of poor 
Horace-— garments jof the serious and sombre hue of the 
profession from which poverty alone had excluded him. 
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Horace wa« not dead, but life was evidently fatt flitting; 
the excitement and exertion had been too mnch for his 
debilitated frame, and the rupture of a large blood-vesael, 
rendered recovery almost hopeless. He kept his dim eyes 
immoveably fixed upon Helen, who followed him weep- 
ing and knelt by his couch ; often he essayed to speak, 
but a fresh flow of blood nearly suffocated him. 

** Horace, dear, dear Horace !" sobbed Helen, kissing 
his pale blue hand, "say— beckon to me*-make some 
sign that you forgive me — I have been the cause of all 
your misery-^I have now killed you.'* 

'* Helen !'* whispered he in broken accents, '* my He- 
len, I may call you now ; you were the cause of all my 
happiness here — you are the cause of my seeking a far 
higher bliss hereafter. My God has granted my prayer 
to hear you once more call me dear Horace, and to die. 
What were my hopes, my prospects here, that I should 
wish to live — and what, oh,' my God ! what are thy pro- 
mises for hereafter, that I should fear to die." 

'^ My lord," and he beckoned to Lord Rutherford, who 
stood awed and abashed aloof from the couch, '* do not 
think I was a spy iipon your actions this evening; the 
superintendence you requested me to undertake, naturally 
drew me to those walks. I cannot regret the chance. I 
was saved by providence from the sin of revenging upon 
you the blow — the disgraceful blow you inflicted upon 
me ; it was a mercifnl interposition for a dying man. I 
have forgiven you all your injuries to me — I can now do 
more, far more — forgive your wrong to her.'* 

At this moment, a voice from without was heard cry- 
ing, 

*' Horace, Horace — my son, my darling son ! where is 
he 1" 

It was the voice of Mrs. Leslie ; for the servant of 
Helen having recognised Horace as the tutor of the young 
gentlemen, had officiously communicated his name, and 
it had reached her at the same time as the account of bis 
danger. 

Poor Horace started and shuddered-—*^ Merciful hea- 
ven !" he muttered, ** spare me this trial !" and as he 
spoke his eyes became glazed, and' his troubled spirit 
"s at rest. 
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•• THE SEA I THE SEA !*' 

Xenoph. Anab. 
BY^LORD NUGENT. 

*' Luff, you swabber, and ! Luff, Joe, can't you, 

and give ihose poor. devils a chance, out on the yard-arnt 
there, trying to reef that fore-top sail. Do you want to 
cant them ? and going ^ve knots close hauled, with this 
swell ? Luff, I say ! Handsomely, my sons," continued 
the skipper, turning his head' from the boy at the* helm," 
and looking forward, and upward at the four poor mea 
who were struggling over the yard, their heels higher 
thao their heads, to claw in the volume of a wet straining 
fore-top sail, which now fluttered and flapped, and then 
again heavily blew out, with a crack as thougli to burst 
from the bolt ropes, as the vessel's head came tip or fell 
off from the blast. ** Handsomely, my sons; you'll have 
a touch up in the wind presently. There, now ! Now's 
your time — it lifts — in with it, rouse that weather earing 
well out. That's your sort ! There, come in off the yard 
— in, every man of ye ! Fore-top sail halliards — hoist 
away again^bjrace up sharp, and sheet home — belay, be- 
lay — a small pull more of that bow line. There she 
walks — no near, Joe !" 

" Sky is dirty to windward, Joe," continued the skip- 
per, in a softer tone, as, with a lee leg out, he walked 
three steps aft ; '* and an angry sunset we've had ; shrouds 
to the sun, and mare's tails, and that sort of a salmon* 
streak on the lower line, that means no good, more par- 
ticularly over a black breasting horizon, with teeth like a 
saw. An indifferent wild night we are like to have of 
it !" 

And an indifferent wild night sure enough it was ; as 
indifferent perhaps as ever befell a well found brig, beat* 
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ing up agftinst ft snorting north-wester, through that ttaX* 
row passage between the Darkholm flatr and the deso« 
late and dangerous islands Whieh duster ro|lnd that dreary 
eoast. Low did she stoop, and heavily (fH she labour* 
through those boiling surges, beneath whicliHli|py a stout 
ship has found its grave, and on which many a stout 
heart has toiled, bravely and long, after even hope itself 
has died within it, ay, and of which many a tender heart 
too has mused, almost to breaking, when the night winds 
have piped around the home ot him who was at sea. 

" Up, my lads, watch and idlers— clear away the fore- 
top mast stay sail — man the jib, down haul — haul down, 
and hoist away. Light up once more, top men,— close 
reef, forward there ! A second reef in that main-top sail ! 
Come, be alive ! abaft there ; overhaul the peak and main 
halliards, and lower away that fore and aft main sail. We 
must get the try sail upon her. Forward 1 rouse that 
weather back stay well up ; we mustn't have the top mast 
^by the board — we'll carry on her, mate, as long as she'll 
stand it. Ry the powers, we must have no missing stays 
now ! Look out for the light on the Longsands ! Thick 
as mustard, mate!" 

The mate went forward : a dense fog had risen to wind- 
ward. In vain did the skipper, spreading his hand be- 
tween the binacle lamp and his eyes, strain his much- 
used sight across the black heaving waters, to catch one 
confirming glimpseof the distant light-house. 

** It must be there, or somewhere there, any how; but 
we mustn't wait to run ashore because we can't see how 
it bears of us. Ready about — not a word ! Now look out 
for a smooth', boy, helm's a-lee — stay sail sheet ! Come, 
she'll do that, any how. Main-top sail haul ! haul avail ! 
There's a gallant craft under her four sails !" And the 
master took one turn of contented pride, five short steps 
and back again, upoii his reeling deck, catohing by thp 
weather rigging as he passed along. 
V The fog was now drifting swiftly past the vessel ;-Tr 
no eye could pierce or stare against it. At every plunge 
she struck against the opposing billow with a force tlmt 
shook her to her centre, and every timber, mast, spar, 
^roanfsd ^«if es^ch h&4 been endowe4 >yitb a separat^i 
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▼oice to utter forth its separate tale of suffering and com- 
plaint. The master went below, to consult oRce more 
his well-thumbed chart, which lay on a small swinging 
table, under the glancing beam of a solitary lamp at the 
foot of the companion ladder. There he sat down, a huge 
bundled mass of wet fearnought, the lower half of his face 
wrapped in the folds of a red worsted comforter, and the 
upper shaded by a shapelese slouched hat, which shed 
its frequent drops upon the object of his study. For a 
minute he sat gazing on the unrolled half of the chart on 
whicht as though to nail his careering vessel to the sta- 
tion he supposed her to have reached in her represented 
course, stood infixed the closed points of his trusty com- 
passes, in contrast with the broad expansive fingers of the 
other hand, which lay hard by, spread over a space de- 
noting many a rood of*' shoal water'* with "small shells," 
•' mud," or " grey sand." 

•* The Skull Rock," muttered he, " by rights should be 
somewhere on the starboard beam. If so, we are well 
under the lee of the Sevfen Grave Stones, and the Devil's 
Kitchen is on our quarter. But who knows? — such a 
night as this is ! not a glimpse to be caught ; and there's 
no truth in soundings ; for, if we could get a cast of the 
lead worth anything, with the arming on, (which is an 
impossibility, going this gallows pace,) what would that 
tell ? Five fathom, or four and a half, with small shells, 
tells nothing ; it's the same for miles along this coast, till 

you're slap ashore on the Catchups ; and then Mate," 

continued he, in a louder tone, as he rose from the depths 
again on deck, and, in fiat contradiction of his late cate- 
gory respecting the uselessness ,of soundings — "Mate," 
said he, ** send a hand into the weather chains ; send the 
coloured man, do you hear? and bid him not sing out the 
soundings, but give them aft to me quietly. Fli be close 
to him. Whist! will you, forward there? Hold your 
chattering, and listen if you can hear the send of the sea 
in the caverns to leeward." 

•* And a half quarter, four." 

♦* Very well, Lilly,— bear a hand with it again — heave 
cheerily. 60 forward, will you mate, and try and keep a 
better look out than they cliaps are doing on the forecas- 
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il<". Down with the helm, boy — down with it fur your 
ife ! — Fbrward there I let the stay-sail sheet fly — check 
the lee head braces ! Helm's a-lee ! — Jump there, can't 
ye hear ? — are ye all asleep ? Hard down with that helm, 
boy, do, and give her a chance if she will stay, for I'll be 
shot if we've room to wear her. Brail up the try sail ! — 
she hangs !" 

And now came a moment of anxious expectation, such 
as only those know who have felt what it is when all in 
this world for them depends on the wind catching a head 
sail right. For one deadly half minute, she hung, her 
bows bobbing heavily, almost bowsprit under, the stay 
sail flapping as she dropped into the hollow of the sea, 
and undetermined on which side it should iill, as she rose 
again ; the fore-top sail doing nothing to bring her round, 
sometimes back to the mast, and then full again, at every 
lurch the labouring vessel gave ; and no object was visi- 
ble, to show if she was at all disposed to pay off. The 
master rushed to the weather quarter, and looked for a 
moment anxiously down on the foaming water. At last 
— " Stern away, by Jove ! shift your helm ! — all's right 
"—about she. comes ! — main-top sail haul — haul avail — 

./ore-top bowline — out with the try sail again ! Cheerily, 
my hearts ! what are ye afjaid of! Silence, and keep a 

\ better look out there forward ! Ease her head, boy — no 
near— very well thus !" 

Now^ "very well" is a very compendious. phrase, and 
does not always describe very correctly the general con- 
dition of affairs in the vessel to whose steersman this 
consoling assurance is given. Yet here it spoke, with 
tolerable fairness, the state of mind of those on board, 
relieved from the danger which had just before been im- 
minent. She was now on the other tack, standing to- 
wards the bold and beetling rock which faced the shoals 
at about a mile off, with an even chance of weathering 
it without another board, if she could conlinue to show 
sail enough to the gale. 

But the water was high over her lee side, and it was 
all she could do to stagger through it. Yet the peril was 
no longer urgent and immediate ; and, as to what niigtit 
next be apprehended, all was doubtful and indistinct ; and 
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the tnind of man is always sangoine, and ne^er more so 
than when at sea, where a sense of duty is always present 
and lively to support and assist. At sea there are so 
many moments when all that is demanded, from skill, 
experience and forethought having been done, and no 
instant exertion being required or practicable, there is a 
pause, in which the mind naturally reposes on hope, and 
hope reposed on soon becomes confidence. 

But why delight to portray the sea in its terrors, when 
there is so much more of what is sublime in its smiles ? 
How ill have Chey scanned the real beauty and majesty of 
that glorious eleihent, who combine them with the notion 
of an angry sea! The sea is never angry : it is much too 
mighty to be angry. How inadequate an image of infinite 
power is presented in a storm at sea ! a thing with which 
human genius, human courage, nay, human force, may 
cope, and over which it is usually empowered to prevail — 
whose violence is great, but still is limited and surmount- 
able. But, when all is calm, and boundless, and fathom- 
less, no waves to be buffeted by the stalwart prow, no 
stooping clouds between roan and heaven, but the depths 
of ocean and the depths of sky blending in the warm 
bright glory of a summer horizon, without a visible line 
to ^nce in or measure space ; then may the mind tase in 
a notion of Omnipotence. It is glorious to gaze upwards, 
from some spring-tide meadow, into that clear vault, from 
out the stores of which descend the viewless influences 
of light, of warmth, of freshening dew, and then perchance 
to hear the trill of the far off lark, poised above all scope 
of human eye, as it were the note of some glad spirit, 
warbling forth its joy to earth from the bosom of heaven 
itself. But more glorious still to look into that bright but 
inscrutable sea, the only pure, intense blue in nature, com- 
pared with which the sky itself is pale ; that tranquil wa- 
ter, in whose awful bosom, far, far below, there are depths 
beyond which the seaman's lead will sink no deeper, from . 
which the line returns slackened to his hand, where all 
things that can reach so deep, and which time has not 
consumed, remain hung in space unmeasurable beneath 
them and around them. To survey this, to ponder on 
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tills, may furnish an image of the power that rules be}rond 
. the regions of human sight or search. 

The pure taste of ancient Greece — pure even among 
the infusions of its monstrous mythology — taught that 
perfect power is best expressed in perfect calmness. It 
formed an image of matchless strength,* but leaning on 
its club and lion's si(in : it formed an image of matchless 
speed,! but reclining in the languid symmetry of limbs 
which, if roused to vigorous exertion, could spring aloft 
from the mere impulse of the small wing bound to the 
heel : it formed an image of matchless majesty in the 
statue of the great ruler of the gods,:^ where it sat sedate, 
not bracing the sinewy terrors of a mortal arm, to hurl 
the brazen thunderbolt, but resting one hand upon the 
wand of Peace, and in the other bearing Victory; a sym- 
bol of such magic influence, that he who formed it, it is 
said, scarce dared to look upon it while he worshipped. 
Such was the repose in which the pure taste of ancient 
Greece taught that perfect power was best to be adored — 
how much the rather by those who are taught to worship 
boundless mercy as the first attribute of boundless might ! 

The sea ! the sublime, the graceful, the lovely sea! 
The sea, which, if it separates friends for a while, unites 
nations, and for ever ! — which links together the great 
kindred of manktnd, and which, even to those the most 
dearly loved between whom it rolls, is the conductor 
along whose connecting chain the cherished intercourse 
between heart and heart is still preserved, and sped, un- 
touched by foreign hands, as the strains of sweetest music 
come unbroken across its waters. 

And look at that vessel, basking on its gentle swell, or 
hasting along before the breeze ; that little gay bark in 
the distance, whose white sail only can be seen. Like 
the feather that skims across its surface, she stoops in 
acknowledgment to every breath ; but her small frame is 
full of energy and^ resource to grapple with the blast. 

* Tlie statue of Hercules, called the Farnese. 

f The statue of Mercury, found at Pompeii, and now in the 
collection^f the> King of Naples. 

t The grea^ statue of Jove, made by Phidias, and placed in 
the temple at Olympia. 
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The tall ship of war, that grand epitome of beauty, confi- 
dence and strength ; she seems as though alive to every 
impulse and sentient of every duty. She bears herself as 
an imperial being; she moves as one fraught with intel- 
ligence to foresee, to protect, '^ to threaten and command.** 
** With all her bravery on,^' fit symbol of that glorious 
empire whose arm reaches forth to the remotest regions 
of the globe, wherever heaves the billow, wherever com- 
merce courts, or danger presumes ; whose '* march is o'er 
the mountain wave," whose ** home is on the deep." 
Though the black night be over the waste of waters, the 
ship is wakefuL still. She speaks, she answers, with 
bright and glancing lights, and, through the day, wiih 
many-coloured flags, now soaring to the peak, and flutter- 
ing there awhile, now sinking again from sight, their task 
performed, as she catches the quick meaning or imparts 
it to the attentive partners of her course. Her voice is 
heard, short, sullen, imperious, as of one who brooks not 
hesitation or- delay, to demand attention to what she in- 
quires, to what she enjoins. See her diminish or increase 
her various powers, steady under change, to effect the 
object she has announced. How gracefully she rounds 
to, to wait the act of obedience in the rest ! She lowers 
her boat from her side. The venturous little messenger 
dares the deep alone. Unheeded ? unprotected ? No ! 
for a watchful influence is o^er it still, to guard, to super- 
intend, and assist. As the low, loi^g galley leaves the 
shadow of her wing, as it mounts the swell or glides into 
the depths between, she marks its movements — she cor- 
responds with her own. As an anxious mother^s, her 
thousand cares are with him who is far away upon the 
wave. They cease not ; they pause not; they speak iii 
every gesture, till the returning wanderer is raised aloft 
to be received again within her sheltering bosom ; and 
then she holds once more her free and onward way. 

And there has been war upon the sea, and haply there 
may be again. Again the wrath of nations may cast its 
red glare along those waters on which man should never 
meet his fellow man but in friendship and in aid. Shall 
we speak of war! A melancholy theme ! An unnatural 
and fearful state of maui on which bis mind, as it advances 
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in those arts and virtues which embellish and ennoble 
peace, though it be fearless to the death for honour and 
for right, learns to reflect with less and less of pleasure 
or of pride. Yet those, who, not answerable for the con- 
tinuance or cause of strife, have bravely done in war the 
duty of frank obedience to what their country claimed 
from its people, are not the less to be remembered with 
renown, and blistered be the tongue that will grudge to 
speak it. The laurel sits fairly on the sailor's or the sol- 
dier's brow, but dearer and more sacred is the cypress on 
his honourable grave, even though conquest may not have 
wreathed a crown to bedeck it* 

Sam L was a lad of a temper as joyous and as kind 

as ever was wedded to a daring spirit. He was not of 
that class called nobly born. His name shed no lustre 
on his dawning fortunes ; so, if recorded, it could add np 
interest to his story. His honest ambition was *' to build, 
not boast" the credit of a name which he derived from an 
humble house ; and, poor lad ! he died too young to reap 
the glories to which his warm heart aspired. It is in- 
scribed only on a small stone, raised in a foreiga land, by 
the affections and esteem of his messmates, who 

<* Still, thro* the wild waves as they sweep, 

With watchful eye and dauntless mein. 
Their steady course of honour keep." 

And they loved him well, because they had known him 
nearly. 

At nineteen, he had passed for a lieutenancy ; and, by 
that fortune which sometimes forms a young seaman's 
early, fame, he was placed in command of a clipping pri- 
vateer schooner, m?jde prize of by the frigate on board of 
which he served. She had been captured on an enemy's 
coast; and his orders were to join, in her, the admirars 
flag, which was flying some fifty or sixty leagues off on 
the station. And few who have not felt it can know the 
joy of a stripling's heart, who finds himself sole master 
of a separate command, and knows that he has skill and 
resources for it. For two days, nothing happened to vary 
the ordinary log of a beating passage in light winds. The 
third day was a thick iog, and, as it cleared up towards 
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evening, with a rising breeze, a stranger was seen to 
windward under three topsails — and what could he do but 
trim the sails to reconnoitre ? 'Tis true, he had no orders 
but to proceed with due diligence to his station. But to 
go about and stand on for an hour on the other tack, and 
so edge a little nearer the stranger, would by no means 
take him out of his course; and who is there but knows 
that one of a seaman's first duties in war time is, when 
not under orders positively to the contrary, to gain all in- 
telligence of a suspicious looking sail ? He had not gone 
upon the starboard tack above half an hour before he saw 
another large sail, hull down, on his lee bow ; and the last 
sunbeam was now red in the west. It was plain that he 
could not hope to bring either of the ships within dis- 
tance, before dark, to show colours ; but they made more 
sail, and the headmost bore up a little, as to near him. 
He now tacked again, and, feeling that he had no right to 
run into strange company at night, he kept a point or two 
free, under easy sail, in a parallel to the course she was 
steering, trusting to a good sailing craft, and a command- 
ing breeze, and a good look-out withal. As it became 
dark, he tried his night signals. For awhile there was no 
reply ; and then the headmost ship showed lights, but her 
answer was unintelligible to him. The code of night sig- 
nals in the British navy was, at that time, imperfect, and 
subject to many mistakes. At day-break they were both 
on his weather quarter, the nearest about three miles off; 
but two more large ships showed their lofty sails on the 
horizon. It was a clear morning ; and the leading frigate, 
for frigates the two first were, now signalized him ; but 
her flags spoke a language as foreign to him as that of her 
lights had been the night before. Both had the ensign of 
England streaming from the peak. But it* was most im- 
probable that an English squadron should be cruising on 
that part of the coast. And now his private code was 
tried, in vain. And something there was in the cut of 
the sails, but more in their way of handling them, which 
almost convinced him that they were foreigners. The 
moment was an anxious one ; but it was to Sam one more 
of mortification than anxiety for the fate of the charge en* 
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trusted to liim. He had a good clean craft beneath his 
foot, and, let the weather but keep moderate, and not too 
much sea, come what would, he had reason td believe 
that, holding a steady luff, the schooner might yet weather 
upon their square sails, &o as to get to windward of them 
without passing within gun shot. But he knew his duty 
was not to risk his prize, when nothing was to be gained; 
and little to be sure was to be gained by working up to 
overhaul two strange frigates and two other.ships of war, 
(proud though he was of his xsommand) in a schooner 
mounting eight twelve-pounder carronades, and a long 
tra.ver8ing gun amid ships. So now, shaking out the last 
reef from his foresail he prepared to carry on, and a re- 
gular and eager chase began. For a time, he believed he 
was increasing his distance from the leading ship ; at^all 
events he stood nearer the wind, and she was not percep- 
tibly fore reaching on him ; and her consort was evidently 
dropping fast astern. But, alas ! the clouds rose, black 
as thunder on the horizon, the white horses came speed- 
ing along with them in the distance, it had already begun 
to blow strong, and the wind was gradually drawing more 
aft and bringing the pursuer nearly on his beam. The 
little vessel groaned and staggered under tlie pressure of 
sail ; the sea curled high over her lee, and sheets pf spray 
at every pitch came flying over all. Suddenly the head- 
most frigate, which was now gaining rapidly on him to 
within long gun shot range, hauled down the colours she 
had worn, and hoisted a different ensign at her peak. It 
vras the one which, at that moment, Sam could least have 
wished to see. It was that of a gallant nation, between 
which and England long may it be before again a cannon 
shall speak in anger. A gush of white smoke issued from 
the bow, and,' before the sound of the threatening roes- 
sage could be heard, a shot came skimming over the tops 
of the waves right a-head of the schooner. Presently 
another, which passed over her, between her maSts, but 
struck nothing. ** Now point the long traversing gun, 
and cast loose the weather carronades against closer woi-k ! 
—For here's what tells us she's within distance already 
of our midship challenger.— Something might be brought 
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down by it which might slackpn tlie frigate's pace, and 
safe the little vessel yet.*' So up went the union — and, 
as the schooner lurched, Sam himself with a ready hand 
to the lock lanyard, quick answering to a ready eye, fired 
the first shot in reply, and, jumping up on the slide, saw 
it strike right under the frigate's cutwater. ** Give it her 
again, my hearts !" The second shot parted — ** Well 
done, long Bess !" bellowed the mate, the glass to his eye 
— "Splinters near the forecastle !" "Again l"— When 
an eighteen pound ball came in from one of the enemy's 
bow chasers, struck a timber-head, and two men lay in 
blood upon the deck ; the one a mangled corpse, the other 
^ith a leg knocked sheer from under him. " Luff her 
up a bit !" cried Sam, still firmly looking at the advancing 
ship, whose bow now towered high above the water. 
'* Starboard the helm ! now watch your time men ;— >stand 
by for a broadside !" Six of the schooner's eight carron- 
ades had been run out to windward, and, as she luffed up 
to bring them to bear upon her adversary, the fire of her 
whole weather side was given at once. Her slight frame 
heeled from the explosion of her own guns, and she qui- 
vered from the centre to the mast head. And, hurrah ! 
down came the frigate's driver. But, in an instant after, 
as her helm went down, and her head sails shook in the 
wind, the red muzzles of the whole tier, to her quarter 
guns, appeared, and a tremendous broadside from her main 
deckers followed, as sire luffed and came up ta deliver it. 
The schooner's counter was torn up to the very bulwarks ; 
three men were, as it were, blown away before the blast 
of the artillery ; and a splinter, striking the young com- 
mander near the chest, broke his left shoulder, and dashed 
him down against the side. The gallant youth sprang 
up, his arm hung mangled, and the blood gushing forth 
from his mouth showed what had been the violence of 
the blow. But his courageous eye, unclouded yet by pain, 
lit up with matchless energy-*" Stand to it, my hearts, 
my darlings," he shouted. But the whole mischief now 
appeared. As the wounded boy staggered once more to 
the weather bulwark, to hold on, he looked up. The crip- 
pled main-mast reeled — "Lower away, lower away ! ease 
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off the fore-sheet, and put her right before it !*' For a 
few moments the 6ght was silenced. All hands were 
busy aft in getting up a preventer shroud, and fishing the 
mainmast, and as she was falling off, another broadside 
came from the frigate's quarter-deck. The havock was 
not so great as before. But an unlucky shot, ranging for- 
ward under the bows, severed the bobstay. The powerless 
spirit could no longer stay the foremast as it swayed for- 
ward and aft, with the send of the sea. 

*' Get out a tackle forward ! Up with the helm ! 
Hard I*' — but it was too late ! The weakened mainmast, 
now deprived of all support, broke short off where the 
shot had entered. It fell with a tremendous crash. The 
deck, forward and to leeward, was overwhelmed with a 
mass of confused ruin, — and the vessel was left rolling 
on the swell, a defenceless wreck. 

" Will you strike, sir ?" whispered the mate ; " sec 
your men lying about, and ^" 

** Never !" exclaimed Sam, in the last excitement of a 
dauntless hekrt — ** Not I. Haul in the ensign that's 
towing there along side, and send a hand," pointing up- 
wards, " to stop it to that stump there. I suppose," con- 
tinued he, in a lower tone, *' I suppose they'll have it 
down, without us, soon. I see she's lowering a quarter 
boat ; we have but to wait for them now !" He sat down 
on a carronade slide. His face was deadly pale. Sud- 
denly rising, he drew his hanger from its sheath, and 
with a strong blow, broke it in two, across the carronade. 
His father had given it to him at parting. On its blade 
was engraved a powerful talisman — ** England expects 
every man to do his duty." As the first boat (for two 
were lowered and manned), pulled up under the «tern, he 
flung the pieces into the deep, and again sunk upon the 
deck, his face resting downwards on his right arm as he 
lay. 

•* Mr. L , sir," said the mate, "they're along side. 

Look up, sir — come, sir, don't be ashamed, you've fought 
her well, and they won't make much of the prize at any 
rate ; she has stood too much riddling to do them much 
good. Oh, Mr. L , I hope you're not much hurt, 
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sir. All's over now." He raised bis brave young officer 
in his arms.-— Yes, all was over, indeed ! He never spoke 
again, nor did his eyes ever more unclose, to see his dar- 
ling first command in the hands of another ! 

But a gallant nation did honour to his memory, and to 
his remains. All nations have brave men — and so 

God rest his soul ! — 

Sith 'twill no better be— 
We trust we have in this our land 

Five hundred good as he. 
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TO 

A MAIDEN SLEEPING 

AllTER HER FIRST BALL. 



BY THE AUTHOR OP •'VIVIAN G|LEY." 

Dreaxs come from Jove, the poet says ; 

But as I watch the smile 
That on that lip now softly plays, 

I can but deem the while, 
Venus may also send a shade 

To whisper to a slumbering maid. 

What dark-eyed youth now culls the flower 

That radiant brow to g^ace, 
Or whispers in the starry hour 

Words fairer than thy face ? 
Or singles thee from out the throng, 
To thee to breathe his minstrel song ? 

The ardent vow that ne'er can fail. 

The sigh that is not sad. 
The glance that tells a secret tale, 

The spirit hush'd, yet glad ; 
These weave the dream that maidens prove. 
The fluttering dream of virgin love. 

Sleep on, sweet maid, nor sigh to break 

The spell that binds thy brain. 
Nor struggle from thy trance to wake 

To life's impending pain ; 
Who wakes to love, awake but knows 
Love is a dream without repose. 
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THE PIRATE AND THE CRUISER. 

The WMid had blown from the eastward for ten whole 
days, and the fieet which lay at anchor off Harwich were 
prevented fronn going to sea. Several of the crews were 
on shore anxiously wailing to see ** blue Peter" flying at 
the masthead ; but they looked out in vain : the wind still 
kept them locked in. 

The Dauntless was lying at the harbour's mouth, wait- 
ing for the first chance to get away, that she might drop 
down to Portsmouth previous to her leaving the British 
coast, as she was destined to go in pursuit of a desperate 
pirate named Gonsalvo, who had, under cover of the 
Spanish flag, greatly annoyed the merchant traders, rob- 
bing and murdering their crews, and destroying their 
ships. The crew of this vessel were not allowed to re- 
main on shore, in order that they might be ready to put 
to sea the moment the wind would chop round in their 
favour. 

One evening the crew were taking their grog below ; 
one or two acquaintances had been admitted on board; 
and by Way of keeping up the hilarity of the evening, 
Tom Pipes was called upon for a song. Tom, nothing 
loath, began to clear his voice ready for harmony ; but 
Peter Doleful, one of the crew, rose up and protested 
against any singing — " because," said he, *• the wind 
blows pretty stifl" just now, and singing may increase it." 

" Belay, belay !" cried Gunnel, the helmsman-r-" let's 
have none of your superstitious palaver now, old Peter ; 
we never iry to pass a merry hour or two, but what you 
attempt to throw a wet blanket over us." 

** A song, a song !" roared some twenty voices, and 
Tom Pipes struck up, well aided by a powerful chorus : — 

Blue Peter, at the mast-head flying. 

Warns us to set sail again ; 
The pirate bold, our threats defying, 

Seorning feai* still ploughs the main. 
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But if once our euns should reach hin. 

Then his mettle shall be tried — 
Grappled close we'll auickly teach him 

Britons will not be defied ! 

Tom Pipes gave this in the true sailor^s style, and met 
with due applause from his hearers; but Peter Doleful 
sat with his arms folded, and although all his messmates 
were full of merriment, he. scorned to join in it. ** Yon 
sing about Blue Peter," said he, '* bnirm afraid it will be 
a long lime before you see him flying at the mast head." 

*' What ails you now, friend Peter?*' asked Jack Junk 
-7*** what new maggot has got into your head ?*' 

'* It's no use gibing and jeering in that way, master 
Junk,'* replied Peter Doleful—*' I positively tell you we 
shall have no luck this voyage. Here we have l)een at 
anchor in these roads for ten days, and here we are like- 
ly to remain, for the wind seems determined to set right 
in our teeth. 1 remember when we were going to weigh 
from Yarmouth there were two cursed crows or ravens 
hovered over the vessel and pitched upon our top sail 
yards : that was a bad omen, you'll allow ; and although 
we fired blank cartridges at them, they would not cooie 
down, till Tom Pipes fetched them down with a charge 
of small shot." 

" But, friend Peter," said Junk, '* Fm afraid you give 
way too much to these superstitious fancies; we have 
met with no ill fortune since we set sail, except to be 
sure that we have got windbound before we have cleared 
the British coast, but that's not a misfortune, it's more a 
matter of accident." 

*' Not a misfortune !" exclaimed Peter Doleful-—** I 
think it is. Accidents are misfortunes ar'n't they ? What 
the devil's the difi*erence between them ! If you break 
your neck by accident, that's a misfortune a'n't it ? If 
you get shipwrecked, and lose all you have on board by 
accident, that's a misfortune a'n't it? So now, Mr. Wise- 
acre, I should like to know what is the difference be- 
tween accident and misfortune ?" 

** Why a great deal," replied Junk. ** A man may find 
a sum of money by accident — that's no misfortune, is it? 
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A rich relation may die by accident, and leave one a for- 
tune — that's no mi^fortane is it ?'' 

'^ Stop there — ^bring to, Master Junk ; you upset your 
own tactics there. I grant that the accident is no misfor- 
tune to him that obtains the property ; but you don't mean 
to say that the accident is no misfortune to the person 
who is killed by it. No, no, Master Junk — if you at- 
tempt to sail on that tack, you are sure to go to4eeward. 
I aVt superstitious ; but ahhough you and the rest of Che 
crew may sneer at it, be assured that there are omens and 
forewarnings of what is about to happen : as, for instance, 
recollect the very day we were preparing to sail, didnU 
that old tom-cat scratch under his left ear, just before we 
left the George and Dragon ; and when I said it foreboded 
ill-luck, you all laughed at me ; but I was right : for poor 
Tom Jigger who had carried too much sail aloft, lost his 
bearing as he was stepping aboard, pitched into the wa- 
ter, and was drowned ; that was an accident, and I sup- 
pose you'll allow it to be a misfortune. Don't you re- 
member when the owners in London paid Jack White, 
the boatswain's mate, with a check, and because we were 
in a hurry, he hold it to the fire to dry ; and didn't I say, 
* Jack White, you should never dry writing by the fire, 
because it^s unlucky ; you all laughed at me then ; but 1 
was right: for Jack White had the flaps of his Flushing 
coat cut oflT, and pockets, check, money and all were 
grabbed by some land pirate, as he was on his way to the 
bankers, and there he went full sail down Gornhill, like 
a vessel that had lost her mizen : that was an accident and 
misfortune too, or the devil's'in it !" 

Jack Junk gave up the argument; he declared Peter 
to be incorrigible, and therefore left him to pursue his 
own course. Their visiters took leave, and went ashore ; 
the night-watch was set, and Peter Doleful retired to his 
hammock, to ponder on future untoward events. 

Brazio de Hiero was a most notorious pirate, who with 
twenty daring associates, ravaged the seas. The most 
tempting rewards were oflered for his capture either dead 
or alive; but all attempts had hitherto proved fruitless. 
He was no common depredator, but had descended from 
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ft noble family ; his youthful days, hdweveV, had been 
improperly spent: he had associated with, designing 
young cavaliers w}io frequented the gaming- table, and this 
planted the seed of his future n\isfortunes. . He^had been 
affianced to a lady of considerable attractions, and their 
union was shortly to take place ; he had, however, 
squandered away so much money, and so encumbered 
his estate by gaming and extravagance, that he found his 
finances fall so short of what had been anticipated by the 
lady's parents, that he felt ashamed to meet them until he 
had in some degree repaired his fallen fortune. In con- 
sequence of this the day of their union had from time to 
time been delayed ; until at last the day was irrevocably 
fixed, and no excuse was left for further procrastination. \ 
He consulted with his companions what was best to be ^ 
done; the result of their conference was, that one more 
attempt should be made at the gaming-table, but not on 
the uncertain chance by which their fornier play had been 
guided : loaded dice were now to be used, and other des- 
perate means resorted to. Fortune at this time seemed 
to favour him, and he left the gambling-house with a 
heavy sum of money. He was overjoyed with his good 
fortune, and inwardly chuckled at the unfortunate dupes . 
he had plundered. The day of his nuptials approached, 
and he now felt none of those terrors or fears of ex- 
posure which but a- few days since had threatened 
him. He purchased a splendid equipage, his marision 
was furnished like a palace, and he now seemed ' to defy 
the further frowns of fortune ; but pever once did he listen 
to the voice of conscience, which told him he had pur- 
chased gfandeuti^nd riches by treacherous and dishonest 
means. 

The day at length arrived. Brazio de Hiero, arrayed 
in the most costly habiliments, entered his carriage : it 
rolled on swifdy, and soon reached the mansion of Isido- 
ra. The servants attended at the door of the carriage ; 
he descended the steps ; the morning was beautifully se- 
rene, and he determined to take a circuit through the gar- 
den instead of entering the house at once. He had al- 
ready advanced down an avenue thickly planted on each 
sidey when a man siiddenly started from behind a statue. 
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and Btood befofe him ; his cloak was raised so high as 
nearly to cover his face* ** Signer/* said the straager, 
** before yoa enter the mansion I must have a few words 
with you." 

'* You I" exclaimed Brazio — ^ a perfect stranger ! what 
can be your motive !" 

** Vm no stranger, but your accomplice in viilany !*' 
replied the intruder, as he uncovered his face. 

** Juan de A.lva !" exclaimed Brazio. 

^* The same," answered Juan. 

'* Speak quickly, Juan," said Brazio-—" What can oc- 
casion this interruption ?— be brief, for my absence at such 
a moment may cause suspicion, and ruin my expecta- 
tions." 

** Thus then it is," said Juan : ** Fortune has not .been 
so propitious to me as to yourself. Not satisfied with 
the sums I gained on the night we played with loaded 
dice. I went once more to the gamingHabte, and took with 
QI9 what I supposed to be loaded dice : but the demon 
had deserted me — I had by mistake taken proper dice in- 
ai#ad of loaded ones. Not being aware of the error I had 
committed, I staked heavily ; I lost at every throw, and 
\^i the gaming-table without a single sequin to help my- 
self. I rushed into the street almost frantic ; I knew not 
where to fly for succour, until I casually heard a party 
talking of your intended marriage ; this reminded me of 
you, and I cdme to ask your aid." 

Bjazio'was surprised and chagrined. " What vi^ould 
you have me do ?" sa^id he. '* You, who can fool away, 
a fortune in a few hours, would find the trifling aid which 
I could afford of little benefit." 

** Trifling aid !" exclaimed jiian, as he darted a furious 
look on^Brazio — '* Do you think I come 4o supplicate like 
a, poor beggafi — No, in this respect, I command ! Either 
give. me a part of your ill-gotten wealth this instant, or, 
ere another hour passes, your greatness shall crumble 
into mere nothingness !" 

** What mean you ?" exclaimed Brazio. 

"To confess my participation in the late gambling 
affair, when we played with loaded dice," replied Juan; 
'» to expose you, and -" 
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" Hush !" excfaimed Brazio— " not so food ! Here w 
my purse — it is full of reals; take it, snd quickly )eave 
me ; if we are seen together, it may be the ruin of otf 
both." 

Voices were heard ; and Juan, not wishing to be seen 
in his present disorderly state, quitted Brazio, saying, "I 
leave you now, but we shall shortly meet again." The 
voices sounded nearer, and several servants who had been 
in quest of Brazio approached, and informed hrm he was 
waited for at the mansion. He followed them and was 
conducted into the presence of ]>onna Isidore and h&r fa- 
ther, surrounded by many noble guests, before whom the 
marriage ceremony was performed. 

The Dauntless lay at Hsrwich two days longer, when 
the wind veered round to the north-west, and she put to 
sea. , A tide took them through the Sweyn, and they 
came to anchor for a short time In Dover roads. Next 
morning the wind was favourable for running through the 
Channel, and the Dauntless cut through the water gaily. 
The crew were congratulating themselves on the favour- 
able weather which, they now experienced, when they ob- 
served Peter Doleful coming slowly towsrtrds^hem, with 
his usual countenance. ** Well, Peter, how fare you, old 
chapl'* said Tom Pipes — "Fine breeze of wind right 
aft — canvass well filled — going at the rate of ten knots- 
soon see the Atlantic, ch V*_ 

" I wish we may,** replied Peter, with his usual doubt- 
ful look — ** I wish we may ; but I fear the wind won't 
last long in this quarter.** 

" What, more omens !" said Jack Thompson, with a 
leer. ' - ~ 

•• Yes, more omens," reiterated Peter, with a look of 
rebuke. ** That d — n cargo of pigs will spoil all. If the 
captain couldn't dine without pork aj his table,' why 
couldn*t he have it ready killed. Pigs at best of times 
are not lucky. Now only look at that ugly porker with his 
nose pointed right ahead. What do you suppose he is 
looking at so intently?'* 

•• By my shoul, I can't tell," replied Pat Larkins, the 
carpenter. 
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^' Ah, you igoorant lubber, I Uiougbt so," replied Peter. 
*' He's looking at the wifid to be sure r be se^ it plain 
eDough^-wind rigbt ahead ; we shall have it slap in our 
teeth before two hours are over.'* 

The crew laughed at Peter's prophecy ; but it was not 
quite such a hearty laugh as was the general custom. 
That pigs see wind was not altogether disbelieved, and 
that the pig's snout was pointetj} right ahead was beyond 
a doubt. Hour after hour succeeded, but the wind still 
kept aft. Evenihg came, wind still favourable. Peter 
and several of the crew had gone below to get their groff. 
Pat Larkins, who smarted under Peter's rebuke, couldn t 
forbear having a fling at him. ^* Wher&'s the wind now ?" 
roared Pat with a laugh, and a mischievous glance of the 
eye. 

" In the north," replied Peter drily. 

"And the pig's nose to the south!" exclaimed Pa^— 
" Blood and turf, it's impossible, man ! How can the pig 
keep his nose to the south, and see the wind from the 
north — unless to be sure he might squint a small trifle ?" 

Peter looked .mysterious, and with a solemn counte« 
nance disdainfully eyed Pat* Larkins, as he said, ** What 
can you expect from an Irishman but a blunder ? Now, 
to show you that you have no more brains than our stern- 
post, I'll just explain matters a little. I have been at sea 
many years, and have always paid strict attention to signs 
of changes of weather, and such like prognostications-; 
and that a pig sees wind is more than all your philoso- 
phers and astrology chaps can contradict. This pig of 
ours, as you all know, pointed due south, and we should 
have had the wind from that quarter in less than two 
hours, had it not been for a scheme ^ich fortunately en- 
tered my head at the moment." 

** And what scheme was that?" inquired Pat 

** Why," said Peter, <* I lifted the pig in Iny arms, and 
tamed him right>«|bund with his nose to the northward." 

Pat and the crew burst into a loud fit of laughter, " Ay, 
ay, laugh away," cried Peter with a sneer : " but, de- 
pend upon it, if it had not been for this expedient, we 
should have been blown back a hundred miles by day- 
break. And you, Mister Pat Larkins*— you're a pretty 

13* 
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lubber to go to attempt to overhaul my grammatics ancl 
my laming, a*n't you ?-~wbat a pretty mess you made of 
it when oar vessel was new rigged* and we were so pes- 
tered with company that the captain was obliged to ex- 
cuse himself from allowing any more strangers aboard till 
we got out of harbour, a pretty bull you made of it then, 
sure enough." 

*< The devil a bit of bujl was there about it, Mister Pe- 
ter," said Pat; ** but I ?ave a clane, dacent, off-hand an- 
swer to a plain question, as my messmates here shall de- 
cide : Our ship lay alongside the pier ; all the crew were 
on shore except the captain, myself and the mate. The 
captain and mate were down below, overhauling a chart* 
and I remained on deck to give answers to any inquiries. 
Presently there comes a great big gentleman with his 
head as thickly powdered as if Katty Maloney had emp- 
tied her flour-tub over him. ' I want to come on board 
and see. the ship,' says he. ' You canU do that thing just 
now,' says I. * And why not ?' says he. * Because there's, 
nobody aboard but the captain, and he's just gone ashore,' 
says I. Now where's the bull in that, messmates ?" 

A roar of laughter followed ; and the crew promised 
themselves a good cargo of mirth as long as they could 
set Peter and the Irishman foul of each other. 

Plymouth Sound was now but a few miles distant; and 
they brought up in order to take on board two military 
officers who wished to accompany the captain, to whona 
they were related. They shortly set sail again. The 
wind was blowing'a stiff bree2e from N. N. £.; Peter 
was at ttie helm ; they were running through a narrow 
channel, sounding; and Peter knew that extreme atten- 
tion was necessary on account of the number of shoals 
which were close to them. One of the officers was stand- 
ing near the binnacle, carelessly looking round, while he 
was whistling * Rule Britannia.' Peter looked at him 
once or twice with a countenance somewhat tinged with 
dissatisfaction, till, not able to contain himself any longer, 
he turned to him, saying, ** Don't whistle, if you please. 



sir." 



•' Not whistle !" ejaculated the officer—" My good 
fellow, what harm can there be in vi4iistling ?" 
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** Perhaps a great deal jast now»." replied Peter. 

" Thai is odd," observed the officer : *' you must be a 
very extraordinary being ; not two hours since you were 
whistling yourself." 

*• Ay, that may be," replied Peter ; " but we had no 
wind at that time, but now we have got more than we 
want." 

" What !" said the officer, *' has whistling any influ- 
ence over the wind ?" 

" Most undoubtedly," replied Peter, with a grave and 
somewhat consequential gesture. '^ Never whistle when 
it blows hard ; but whenever you are becalmed, you may 
whistle for a tmnd if you like^ 

The officer smiled, turned on his heel, and went down 
to the cabin, leaving Peter to deal with the rising wind 
in what manner he might think most proper. 

The noble guesU at the mansion of Donna Isidora par- 
took of a splendid banquet after the marriage ceremony, 
and it was late ere the festivities of the evening were 
concluded. *? he new-married pair entered Brazio's car- 
riage» and returned to his mansion. The next morning 
Isidora's father visited them, and put Brazio into posses- 
sion of the fortune which he had promised to bestow on 
the marriage of his daughter. About a month after that 
period, one evening.when Brazio was about to retire for 
the night, a servant entered, and informed him that a 
stranger, who declined to give his name, desired to see 
him instantly. Brazio turned pale ; the honr was late ; 
could it be another of the gamblers come to exact further 
aid ? — he knew not what to think. At first he thought 
of refusing to see him ; but a moment^s reflection told him 
that would be an act of cowardice, and this was a moment 
when nothing but bold measures would suit. He de- 
scended to an apartnient adjoining the hall ; he entered ; 
Juan was seated thfcre, Brazio gazed at him with surprise. 
*« What now ?^' said he—" Did I not give you the aid 
you required? — why would you trouble me further!" 

" Signor Brazio," replied Juan, with a kind of cere- 
monidbs sneer,-*' I do not understand you ; I had expect- 
ed you would have given a more friendly welcome to one 
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SO deeply interested in your fortune ; but as you appear 
impatient, I will al once eiplaia the eause of my visit. 
Tou cannot have forgotten the success which attended us 
at the gaming table, when you made use of the loaded 
dice ; we laughed hearUiy at the dupes whom we had 
defrauded, and little dreamed tiiat we should be dis- 
covered." 

'* Discovered !" ejaculated Brazia 

'* Ay, discovered," rejoined Juan. '* Tou look agitated 
—your countenance turns pale ; but you need not fear at 
present; your safety depends upon your own conduct 
Now mark me«-*it has been discovered that you were the 
person who introduced the loaded dice, and .this very 
evening you wouldliave had a visit from some of those 
unfortunates who were plundered. I could not, however 
help feeling for your situation : I called to mind that you 
had just becooae united to a young and amiable wife, 
while Lhad neither wife nor children to sympathise at 
any misfortune which might befall me ; I therefore made 
up my mind to become a luetim to friendship, and save 
you from disgrace: I denied that you bad any knowledge 
of the dice being loaded ; and with a great deal of hiimili- 
ty and apparent sorrow, have confessed that I was the 
guilty person/' 

** Generous friend," exclaimed Brazio, *< such a noble 
sacrifice shall not go unrewarded.** 

" I don't jntend to go unrewarded," replied Juan sig^ 
nificantly ; **and that is the occasion of my present visit. 
In order to save time I have drawn up a paper — all you 
have to do is to sign it, and our business is settled at 
once," 

** What is the purport of this paper ?" inquired Brazio. 

** It simply acknowledges certain obligations due to me, 
in consideration of which you agree to assign hair your 
present estate to me." 

*« Madman!" exclaimed Brazio farlously—'* Sooner 
would I beg my bread from door to door, rather be con^ 
demned to the galleys, than stoop to such conditions !" 

•' Don't be in a passion, Signor Brazio," replied Juan 
—I am cool you perceive. You do not choose to sign 
the paper^well, you shall have your wish, and therefore 
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t will use my interest to hare you sent to the gallejrsi 
Good eTening, Signor. I shall not trouble you i9[\h 
another visit. There arc twelve more of our associates 
in villany that would be glad to see you — I will give them 
your address, perhaps they will meet with better success 
than I have done — at any rate it would be worth a trial," 
Joan advanced towards the door. 

*' Hold, miscreant !" exclaimed Brazio, as he drew 
forth his sword — ** think not I will suffer you to escape 
my juat vengeance — your life is in my power, and this 
moment 1" 

•' Hush, hush, Signor Brazio," said Juan^* Keep 
your temper as I do. Your sword is certainly a sharp in- 
strument, but I have 4wo friends at hand, the sound of 
whose voice will ring your funeral knell." 

With these words he drew forth a -brace of pistols 
and pointe'd them at Brazio. The two desperadoes gazed 
on each other — it was a picture after nature — it was two 
tigers measuring the strength of each other's pow^r. Each 
stood on the defensive. At length Juan broke silence : 
** Brazio," said he, " yon see 1 am too cautious to place 
my life in jeopardy. 1 know you well ; and I feel assured 
you mre not apt to be over particular as to the method of 
silencing friends who -know too mucbL of your affairs. 
Sign that paper, else this instant I will denounce you ta 
the alcade. For myself I care not, I would even ascend 
the scaffold, provided I should have you for a companion. 
I bear about me a letter addressed to Alvarez, detailing 
all the mal-practices of which we have been guilty ; he 
would of course take immediate measures for your appre- 
hension, for yon are well aware that he is not friendly 
towards you, since you have been his successful rival in 
having gained the hand and fortune of Donna Isidora." 

"Leave me, leave me!" exclaimed Brazio — ^'* Another 
time we will arrange this matter." 

" No time like the present," replied Juan — ** I cannot 
depart without that paper. Your signature, Signor, your 
signature. Time grows short; choose therefore between 
the alternatives— either accede to my demand, or be for 
ever disgraced." 

** May all the direst plagues tl^at ever cursed the earth 
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up the pen. 

*^ Xour signatare,*' again exclaimed Juan, as he point- 
ed to the paper with a demoniac grin* *' or yolir own ser- 
vants shall be the first to learn the trne character of the 
man whom the^ serve.'* 

Brazio, trembling with frenzied agitation, hastily signed 
the paper, then started up, and advancing towards the door, 
exclaimed,' ** Wretch, begone, and never let me see you 
more !" 

'* Signor, you shall have your wish," replied Juan, as 
he coolly folded up the paper. ** Should I at any future 
. time want the aid of your purse, I will not come myself, 
I will send Alvarez — my friend Alvarez — Alvarez, your 
rival." With these words he rushed into the atreet and 
instantly disappeared. 

Brazio sent all the servants to nest, and rushing into 
hia private chamber, loaded a brace of pistols, and throw- 
ing his cloak over his shoulders, quitted the mansion by 
a door wliich opened to the garden aithe back, by which 
means he hoped to overtake Juan and wreak his ven- 
geance on him. From the moment he had been com- 
pelled to sign the paper he had come to a resolution that 
Juan should not live to reap the benefits of it. Brazio 
was fully aware of the danger that attended his murder- 
ous project. He knew the power which the relatives of 
Juan possessed in Spain, as well as the danger of em- 
broiling himself with his old associates, and he therefore 
determined to sacrifice his victim secretly. Juan had 
. also acted with some discretion, or at least with a deter- 
mination that Brazio should not escape if he assassinated 
him, for he had given a letter to his servant with strict 
orders to present it to Alvarez ^should he not return home 
at midnight. The contents of this letter would state that 
if he should not- see him within an hour, he might con- 
clude he had been assassinated by Bfazto. 

It was near midnight when Brazio reached the strada. 

He listened for awhile, ali was quiet; he proceeded a little 

further— 'he paused — a footstep was heard at some little 

distance ; he retired behind the pillar of a portico near at 

.. hand ; the footsteps approached— it was Juan. 
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*' Perish, most execrable vilfain?** exclaimed Brazio, 
as he fired his pistol at his head. Juan reeled and fell. 
Brazio instantly tofe open the vest, and irtumphantly 
plucked from thence the paper which Juan had that even- 
ing forced him to sign. The report of the pistol had 
alarmed some of the inhabitants; and Brazio knowing 
that his safety depended on his reaching home before his 
absence could be noticed, snatched up the pistol and hur*. 
fied away. He reached the garden-gate, through which 
he passed unobserved, proceeded to the chamber, replaced 
his cloak and pistols, and retired to his room without any 
of the servants being aware that he had been from home. 

Juan having failed to return home at midnight, his ser- 
vant delivered the letter to Alvarez. Two hours had 
passed, and accordingly, he, with a party, set out in 
search of him. They observed several people^ gathered 
round a wounded man. They approached, and, to their 
surprise and horror, beheld the corpse of Juan. They 
loudly exclaimed against Brazio, whom they designated 
as his murderer. One man among them, who had the 
appearance of a mariner, had picked up the pistol which 
lay near the body, and bearing the^name of Brazio, seem- 
ed to recognise it. 

•* Brazio !" exclaimed he. " Surely I' know that name." 

At the instant Alvarez and his party would have pro- 
ceeded in a body to Brazio's house, but were restrained 
by the mariner. 

" Don*t be too hasty," said he : ** this affair seems to 
be Wrapt in mystery, and it may be difficult to fix the 
charge of murder On Brazio. I know him ; let me go to 
him alone, and I shall, perhaps, be able to elicit enough 
to criminate him.'* 

Alvarez and his friends agreed to this, and Ovieda (that 
was the mariner's name) arrived- at the mansion of Brazio 
next morning, and, with some difficulty obtained an inter- 
view. When Brazio entered the chamber, his counte- 
nance was pale and haggard, his step faltered, and his eye 
glanced keenly but fearfully on Ovieda. 

»* Friend Brazio," said the mariner, " you do not seem 
to recollect me. Have you quite forgotten your old ac- 
quaintance Ovieda?" 
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Brazio drew back in horror. 

** Nay/' coDiinued Ovieda« '*you have nothing to fear 
froni me. I trouble myself little about land affairs now. 
It is fall ten years since I have been -on terra firma. I 
have made the sea my residence : I have as fine a Vessel 
as ever stemmed the wave, and I mean to live and'die in 
her. But my time is short ; I must be on board again 
before night. I have come to warn you of a danger, 
' Qnd teach you how to avoid it'* He paused and looked 
around. ** Are we alone ? Are there any listeners ?" 

'* No,*' replied Brazio. ** Speak low, and no one can 
overhear you." 

'* JListen, then,** said Ovieda, — ^^ Juan has been mut- 
dered, and suspicion points at you.*' 

** At me ?'* exclaimed Brazio, in agitation. My servants 
can bear witness that I did not leave the house the whole 
evening.** 

" I dare say they will,'* rejoined Oviedo ; ** but there is 
one circumstance which you will find it difficult to get 
over. This pistol, which has been recently discharged, 
and which laid near the body of the mnrdered man, 
bears a handsome silver plate, on which your name is en- 
graved." 

Brazio stood motionless. Ovieda had, indeed, spoken 
truly; for at the moment he. took the papers from the 
open vest of Juan, his pistols fell out, and the night being 
dark, he had, by mistake, taken one of J uanV pistols, and 
left his own in its stead. 

^* Signer Brazio," said Ovieda, " you see I know the 
whole of the matter, and I am the only one who cail fix 
the murder on you. Come, I will not be unreasonable. 
I don't want to see you mount the scaffold through my 
means, nor can I suffer such a golden opportunity as this, 
to escape. You are rich. Share your purse with me,-— 
as I have formerly done with you, — and, for the present, 
I will conceal you from your enemies. Alvarez would 
give his head and ears to be master of the evidence which 
I possess. He would gladly agree to give ten thousand 
piastres to bring you to the scaffold. Now, I will save 

you from it for lialf that sum But time passes quickly ! 

Put on your cloak and hat, and accompany me to my 
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lodging; and, in the interim, I will make inqoiriea whether 
Joan slill lives, as also whether he has declared the name 
of his assassin." 

Brazio hastily threw his cloak over him, and followed 
Ovieda to his lodging hy the sea-shore. The artful Ovieda 
cared not a straw if Brazio and the whole of his associates 
swung together on one gibbet, so that he was'the gainer 
by it ; and now he saw a chance of turning this to doable, 
pro6t. He sought oat Alvarez, and told him that he had 
obtainea Sufficient evidence to criminate Brazio ; but that 
he would not breathe a sentence of it until he could dis- 
burse five thousand piastres. 

Alvarez was astonished at the demand, and refused 
to accede. ^ Fool,'* said he to Ovieda, ** do you forget 
that I have nothing more to do than to get some Al- 
gaazils, and go an;l seize on the assassin, and bring him 
to justice.^' 

'• True,** replied Ovieda ; " but where will you go to 
look for him 1" 

'* Where but at his own house ?" replied Alvarez. 

Ovieda smiled. *« Tut, tut, Signor,*' said he, '' no man 
will wait while the halter came to him. Brazio is too 
good a judge to remain home until the officers go to fetch 
him.'' 

** Where then must I seek him V^ inquired Alvarez. 

'* Wherever you please," replied Ovieda, with a sar- 
castic grin ; " but when you can pay liberally for the in- 
formation, send for me, and I tnay tell you." So saying 
Ovieda quitted Alvarez. He was enraged at his obstinacy, 
and from that moment resolved to compass his destruc- 
tion. He, therefore, returned to practise on the credulity 
of Brazio. Juan had died within a few minutes after he 
had been shot, without uttering a sentence ; but Ovieda 
kept that a secret from Brazio, in order to suit his own 
purposes. ** Bad news," exclaimed he, as he entered the 
apartment where Brazio wa^ anxiously waiting his acri- 
val, ** Juan still lives, and has accused you of attempting 
his murder. The magistrates are at this moment taking 
his depositions, becatise the physicians declare he cannot 
survive four-and- twenty hours. You will not be safe here 
twelve hours longer : at nightfall, therefore, you must take 
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advantage of the darkness, and remove to a plaee o( 
greater safety. But it wiH be necessary to have money; 
I have but little on shore. You bad better, therefore, give 
me an authority to rJkive some before it is too late ; for, 
in less than an hour, Alvarez, with the Alguazils, will go 
to take possession of your eflects/* 

^* He shall not survive that hour,** exclaimed Brazio. 
He seized Ovieda*s pistols, and rushed into the street, 
and, covering his face with his cloak, hastened towards 
his mansion, which he entered by the garden-door. He 
listened a moment. He heard the voice of Isidora : she 
was beseeching them not to take her from the house. He 
heaid a voice in reply ; the words were,*—" Strive to for- 
get the assassin Brazio, and become mine." It was the 
voice of Alvarez* Brazio instantly burst open the cham- 
be^door. Alvarez was kneeling to Isidora, declaring his 
passion — an instant more, and he ceased to live. The 
ball from Brazio*s pistol had entered his heart, and he 
fellJifeless. The report of the pistol alarmed the ser- 
vants ; Brazio, fearing even the presence of his own do- 
mestics, threw up the window, and, leaping into the gar- 
den, was instantly out of sight. 

The father of Isidora had been informed of the mal- 
practices of Brazio, and had arrived at the mansion with 
a party of Alguazils, intending to seize him ; but he was 
too late. Brazio was no where to be found. 

Ovieda had never lost sight of the main chance, and, ^ 
in the hurry and bustle, had managed to get into the 
house, and laid his hand upon whatever was valuable that 
he could hide under his cloak. He had managed to secure 
a casket of jewels, and two-bags containing some thou- 
sands of piastres, with which he got clear off. He stopped 
to rest his load when he reached a sequestered part, thick- 
ly planted on each side. Suddenly he heard a rustling 
among the foliage behind him. A man darted forthi.it 
was Brazio ! Surprise possessed the features of both. 

** Where the devil did you spring from ?^* inquired 
Ovieda. ' 

Brazio, agitated, exclaimed — ** I have been obliged to 
fly from my owir hous^ ; it is filled with enemies. What 
am I now ? — ^a proscribed murderer. My property seized ; 
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my estate confiiBcated, and a price set on my head. What 
land will now give me shelter ?*' 

** No land at all^'* rejoined Ovieda. '* You must give 
up your land freaks, and take to mlhwater. Its better to 
ran the chance of being drowned than being hanged. 
You are not quite a beggar yet, liowever; but you may 
thank my intrepidity for that. Look ! here is a casket 
of jewels worth more than a trifle ; here^s a eouple of 
bags of piastres, and cursed heavy I found them, too ; 
and here are some bank papers, made payable to you, — 
wanting nothing but ybur signature. They are good in 
any part of Spain, therefore we must give them a good 
spread of canvass, and ^et them passed at some distant 
port before the news of your disaster gets known abroad'. 
rve.a devilish clever fellow aboard that does our exchange 
business." ^ 

Brazio listened to Ovieda with a vacant stare, and 
hardly seemed to notice what he said, for the events of 
the last two days had confounded him. • 

"Come, friend Brazio," continued Ovieda, '* night is 
drawing on, and I must get aboard soon : so make up 
your mind. You are no longer safe in Spain ; matters 
are now too bad to be worse, therefore cheer up, and make 
the best of a bad bargain. I am master of as fine a little 
vessel as ever doubled the coast of Spain. Gome with 
me : your fortune sliall be mine. Well join partnership. 
Give me your gold, and you ktep the money that shall be 
paid for your bank bills. That's fair and even on both 
sides. Come on board with me, and you shall live a free 
and merry life ; and if you d(niHlike our ways, ^hy you 
can return on shore to be hanged, if you prefer it.*' 
• Brazio raised his clenched hand, and emphatically 
vowed eternal enmity to his fellow-men. 

*' There*s my hand upon it," exclaimed he, as he 
grasped Ovieda's oUt-stretched hand. *^ I am yours : do 
with me as you will." 

•♦ That's well spoken," said Ovieda. "Now give me 
a helping hand with these bags. Our boat lies just be- 
hind yon rock, not half a mile hence : weMl soon be on 
board our little vessel. You can just see the tops of her 
masts peeping over that promontory, as much as to say, 
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— ^Come along ; Fm waiting for you.* The moon will be 
up in two hours, and as darkness is more eonvenleni for 
my business, I shall take the liberty of leainng terra fit" 
ma a couple of leagq^i astern of us before the moon la 
up. 

They lifted up the bags of gold and jewels, entered the 
boat, and were soon on board the yessel. They weighed 
anchor instantly, and, when tliey iiad sailed about two 
leagues from the shore, Brazio beheld several additions 
to th^ crew, which appeared to consist of all nations^ and 
when Ovieda came on deck after a^short absence, hia 
dress was materially altered. He wore a large fur cap 
with a death's head on its fronf^, a huge cutlass and four 
pistols. All merchandise was lowered into the hold, and 
in their place appeared small carronades. The men alsa 
were busy in arming themselves. Mulattos — l^acks— all 
seemed to form a commonwealth, jjlrazio seemed at a 
loss to guess the 'cause of this metamorphosis, when 
Ovieda, observing his surprise, thus accosted him :-— 

" Friend Brazio, — for so I must now term you,-*-your 
surprise is but natural. You thought us a merchant or 
trading vessel. No such thing : we are a set of free fel- 
lows, and we donU mind making free with any valuable 
cargo that falls in our way. We are pretty well known, 
for we have kicked up some brisk freaks among the mer- 
chant traders, and our name has got into vogue. You 
have, doubtless, heard offthe daring pirate Gonsalvot 
Well, I am he ! Now you know the whole of the matter. 
If you don't like to remain on board, we'll put you ashore 
the first time we touch land. If you consent to remain, 
you shall rank equal with me." 

Brazio resolved to remain on board, and, abjuring ali 
thoughts of ever rejoin iVig society, made up his mind to 
live and die a pirate. 

The British ship Dauntless left Falmouth, and was 
soon on the broad Atlantic. They crossed the Bay of 
Biscay with a good breeze off the land, the weather was 
mild, and the seamen found their work comparatively 
light. 

One day, about two p. m., the man on the look-out save 
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notice of a vessel ahead, under a pnress of canvass, and, 
from the description, the Captain supposed her to be the 
pirate Gonsalvo. She came boldly on with Spanish co- 
lours flying at her mast-head. 

** If she is a pirate," exclaimed the Captain, '* she has 
the impudence of the devil. Keep your ports closed ; I 
think she mistakes us for a merchantman." 

The strange sail approached, lowered her Spanish co** 
loors^ and hoisted a red flag, with a sword and death's 
head. She was a capital sailer^ and sailed completely 
round the British cruizer. 

'^ Damn her impudence !*' said the Captain. " Up with 
your ports land give her pepper." 

But the pepper came too late. She flew before the wind 
as swift as. an arrow, and the British lost her for that day, 

" There," said Peter, •• did you ever see snck an eva- 
sive little devil as "that in your life ?" ^ -9 

** Why, as to that matter. Master Peter," replied Junk, 
" I don't exactly know the true bearing of that *ere word 
vasive^ as you calls it." 

"Och, bother!" exclaimed Pat Larkins, "sure and 
every body knows what evasive means." 

" Hush, hush !" interrupted Peter, don't let's have any 
more blunders. How can an Irishman explain a word as 
is \)nly to be found in the most lamed dictionaries ?" 

*' And sure. Mister Peter, will you be afiher telling me 
I don't know the meaning of etasive ?" cried Pal. " Now 
messmates, only listen awhile, and I'll tell you how nately 
I handled that word evasive. 

" We had just got all our n^w rigging complete, and 
our sails were all unbent, and we lay at anchor in the 
roads, and the Captain determined to sail next morning. 
Our beautiful new canvass looked so neat and clean from 
the shore, that boats full of fine gentlemen and ladies were 
coming on board every hour to. see the ship, Qch, and 
didn't I take care to hand the sweet creatures aboard gen-; 
teelly ? Och, sure, I was as busy as the devil in a high 
wind. Five o'clock came, and the Captain daid he must 
have no more visiters aboard, else we should not be ready 
to sail in the morning, as it hindered the men from their 
work. And sure, as I looked towards the sfiAe, I saw 
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another boat fall of ladies coming off. So the Captain 
aays to me, ' Paddy Larkins,* says be, * if those ladiea 
come alongside, and \^ant to see the ship, you roust gi\re 
them an evasive answer^ and get rid of them as well ^s 
you can ; and Fli go down below and wait till they're 
gone.* . And sure enough he went below, and then the 
boat full of ladies came alongside, and they ax*d for the 
Captain, and I g^ve them an evasive answer, and they 
went away with it a devilish deal quicker than they came, 
and the Captain popped up his head, and said — ' Pat, are 
thev gone?' * Yes, 'they are, your Honour,' says I. 
' What did they say ?' s^ys he. • They ax'd for your 
Honour,' says I, * but I gave them an evasive answer.' 
* What did you tell them V said the Captain, ^ I said your 
Honour was gone.* * Gone where V says he.* ' Gone to 
blazus,' says I, * and you may go after him if you plaise.* 
Now, MPl^n't that an evasive answer, Mr. Peter ?" 

« Well," said Peter, '* after that, I think, you may shut 
your mouth, for you'll never beat that as long as you live." 

** Sail a head I" called a voice above. 

The Captain took his glass. " It's the same vessel 
again !** said he " We'll try for her this time, boys. The 
breeze is steady, and getting pretty stiff. We shaU get 
her witkin range presently." 

The breeze increased to a gale. The Dauntless spread 
her canvass kindly to it, and she ran ten knots. The pi- 
rate was on a tack ; but as soon as she went about, the 
Dauntless gave her a broadside, which made her rather 
groggy ; but she picked up well. The Dauntless tacked 
and gave her another broadside. Her topmast went down, 
and there suddenly appeai'^d great confusion on' board of 
her. The Dauntless gained upon her. The pirate was 
disabled, and seemed to make no way. 

** There's some mischief aipong them," said the Cap- 
tain. And he was right, as the sequel will show. 

The shot fired from the Dauntless bad caused sad havoc. 
Ovieda had been mortally wounded. He was lifted on to 
a sail-cloth : he beckoned Brazio to approach, and bid the 
crew leave them a few moments. 

*' Friend Brazio," said he, ** my time is come, and a 
short houa^will close my career in this world. Our vessel 
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is crippled, and cannot escape from her partners. Oo 
either side death is certain. Yet I cannot bear the 
thoughts of my brave crew being strong np to the yard- 
arm like so many rabbits. You are a bold man, and have 
conrted death like a hero since you havd been on ship- 
board. It now remains for you to achieve but one mofe 
act of bravery to save us from disgrace. Hark ye ! our 
powder-magazine is well stored. Your hand may accom- 
plish the deed, and the pirate's crew will die as they have 
lived,^^like bold and desperate spirits." 

Brjizio grasped his hand. " By h^ll, V\\ do itT ex- 
claimed he, as he grasped the lantern. 

Another shot struck Ovieda, and his lifeless body rolled 
on the deck. The pirates, driven to desperation, flew to 
ibeii guns once more. The British ship rapidly gained 
upon them. A vivid light was seen on board the pirate's 
ship. Brazio had kept his promise: he had set the ship 
on Are ! A cry of horror was heard among the lawless 
crew — a minute elapsed — a tremendous explosion took 
jplace : and, when the smoke cleared away, not a vestige 
remained of tlie pirate's vessel or his daring crew ! 

(v j»ri '•• J .< 
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A GAME AT COQUETRY. 



BY THE AUTHOR OF "THE REFORMER.'* 



" Well, Fred !" 

" Well, Frank !" 

These were the first salutations of two intimate friends, 
yclept Frederick Markham and Francis Lyttleton Win- 
chester. 

** Well, and how do ?'* lisped out the last-named gen* 
tleman. ** How does it fit ? How does the dose smell ? 
How does your pulse beat ? Have you got a palpitation 
of the heart ? Does your head ache ?" 

<* Psha ! I did not send for my physician T* 

*' Physician ? no ! He takes the body, I the mind ; 
which hath the better bargain ? I inquired after the symp- 
toms of your corporeal frame, that I might ascertain the 
state of the incorporeal. You, mundane that yoa are, 
carried your thoughts no higher than the acceleration or 
stupefaction of the sanguinary tides. I judged by the 
tides of the moon of your brains — by your brains of your 
heart — ^by your heart of the lady." 

'* Could you not have asked a straightforward ques- 
tion ?" 

<<0f a third person,_but not of the principals in a ma- 
trimonial affair. Why, a man warmly in love would 
have construed, or rather misconstrued, a question into 
a doubt, a doubt into an insult, an insult into a challenge, 
a challenge into a bullet, and a bullet — 0, ye fates ! into 
my heart, and all because of an indiscreet question. No, 
Fred, no ; I am wiser than that. For want of a nail, the 
shoe was lost — for want of a shoe, the horse was lost— 
for want of a horse, the rider was lost, and all for want- 
no, Fred, no. I have just introduced a new mode for my 
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hair, which has uken; and, as it is in the fiiat blush of 
the new fashion, I am not willing that a single curl shonld 
be shaken by a mistinoed argument, though it should have 
all the weight of — ^lead.*^ 

*• As ridiculous as ever!" 
' ** I flatter myself a little more so— I am improving. 
Remember that there is no standing still, and I would not 
willingly retrograde. Besides, absurdity, or eccentricity, 
which is the same thing, is the very charm of life, which 
the world runs after most vehemently. People c^an choose 
whether they will care or not for such a wise, sterling, 
profound, serious, fellow as you ; but they have no choice, 
they are irresistibly impelled to follow, my folly, to rusk 
after me through bog, over briar, till the ignis faJtuuihaM 
led them — he himself knows iK)t whither." 

** Well, but wise, serious people, such as you are 
pleased to designate your poor friend, sometimes follow 
these will-o*-the-wisps quite as foolishly, and somettn^s 
more fatally, than they who with a light heart have also 
a light pair of heels to escape again.*' 

** Ah !— and a sigh*— suspicious Fred !" 

** Was there ever a day in man's life when a sigh, per- 
haps breathed by memory, perhaps by anticipation, might 
oot emanate frona the heart ?" 

** These sighs are serious things. Come, I see I roust 
resume rny medical character, A sigh— tl^at is, a length-* 
ened inspiration of the breath, followed by a lengthened 
expiration — rather curious that a sort of difficulty in 
breathing should have any connexion with the delicate 
embarrassments of the heart." 

*' A lengthened inspiration I — what treason, Frank, thu^ 
to vulgarise the sentiment of a sigh." 

«* Oh ! we, that is, we men, know the value of a sigh, 
I would not depreciate it for the world — but then it must 
be breathed into the ears of a lady. Sighs are thrown 
away upon me ; mere trash, bombast, nonsense, folly." 

•'And mine?" 

•* It was forgetfulness — or you mistook me for your 



mistress." 



** It was not forgetfulness, it was remembrance." 
^ *• 'fhen m^st I renew m^ investi^tioo. ^0W| look m^ 
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fall in the face— there — gravely— 4h&t is grave enough<>^ 
almost too gravely. Now answer all' my interrogations/* 

*« Well, I am nothing loath/' 

*' Are you in disgrace with yoar mistress ?** 

•* No/' 

•* Are you in favour !" 

"No/' 

" The medium ?' ' 

" Yes/' 

" That is bad. You had better have had a quarrel. I 
would advise you to make it into a quarrel. It is much 
easier to pass from storm to sunshine, * from Indus to the 
Pole/ than from indifferent dulness into grace and favour. 
Make a quarrel of it, Fred/' 

" How shall I manage it?" 

'* What a question ! None but a dolt could have asked 
it« Tell her that her lapdog is an ugly bore/' 

" That would be true/' 

'* Then yon must not utter it Be sure that in your 
anger you never, on any provocation, speak the truth. 
Be as bitter as you will. Be a very Brougham in satire 
—a very Wellington in ire ; call your antagonist every 
vile and wretched thing on earth, only taking care to ex- 
ceed or overleap the truth, and there need not exist the 
slightest obstacle to the renewal of the warmest friend- 
ship. But, oh ! once utter a truth, sterling and immuta- 
ble, and you shall find that the anger it generates shall be 
as imperishable as truth itself. It is on this principle 
that men who vituperate to-day shake hands to-morrow. 
There has been nothing but clack, and clamour, and the 
brazen note of war, but not an arrow shot ; the sounds 
die away in the air, and leave no festering wound." 

** Then, must I leave the lapdog unassailed ?" 

** It is a doubtful point ; she might not identify the little 
tassel with herself, and then she might forgive: but< again, 
as the little cupid is, doubtless, a little love, and the selec* 
tion of her own most seraphic taste, to vilify the one 
might be to impugn the other. Upon the whole, I think 
you had better intimate to her that she squints." 

•« That she squints !" 

** Ay, I suppose at least that that is not veritable truth, 
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or else, oh ! for a lament on your taste ! That, there- 
fore, she might forgive.*' 

" But, suppose only for a moment that I would rather 
choose disgrace than favour— -banishment than presence.** 
'^ That is difficult to suppose." 

" And \dierefore ?'* 

** Because Mr. Frederick Markham professes to be a 
man of principle and honour, consistent wiihal, and he is 
here on the point of marriage. The lady is ready, her 
friends are willing, settlements are made out, jewels bought, 
dresses selected, carriages in readiness, and .the whole of 
the Iady*s five hundred dear friends waiting anxiously to 
congratulate her on the acquisition of a new name and a 
new appendage to it. And these are the smallest parts 
of the preparations ; a greater is that the bridegroom's 
oldj sage, and steady schoolfellow and friend has had 
some extremely scientific garments cast to his Adonis 
monld, and has submitted to be whirled ^ hundred and so 
many miles, to the danger of his curls and the fatality of 
his cravat, to honour the august ceremony with his pre- 
sence. And are not these reasons enough to forbid his 
supposing that the matrimonial yea could be converted 
into a nay, and that too through the versatility of his ca- 
pricious friend ? Why, I tell you, Fred, that you have 
usurped my character ; caprice is all my own, and I shall 
resent the robbery." 

*' I know all that you would imply. I know that these 
changeful feelings are poor, pitiful, dishonourable ! It is 
only to your ear that 1 would breathe them, for you are 
most truly my steady friend. I tell you, Frank, that I 
loathe myself! My boasted discernment is no better 
worth than the sight of the blind, or the wisdom of 
the idiot! I, who prided myself on my solidity of cha- 
racter, and my just appreciation of the worth of others 
i— -I, who thought man could not deceive, nor woman de- 
lude roe, have not only entangled myself, but committed 
the fatal folly of violaiing my own natural rights of li- 
berty, of selling my birthright for a mess of pottage !" 

" Order ! order, Fred !" ♦ 

' " Ay, it's folly, ioo rank. But, when I think that I am 
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In the toils of a heartless eoqoette, t asay be peroiiifed to 
rave a little in my net" 

** Rave, by all means; you bad better let the fit take 
its course till it shall have spent itself; you only protract 
by striving to suppress.** 

" 1 have done." 

** Then that is tlie precise point at which I wish yoo 
to begin. Now, tell me how yoo, who were so ortlu^ 
doz a lover, have all at once become infected with this 
heresy." . 

**I will tell you. Simply becauscwhen I had utterly 
committed myself, the lady took no further pains to sup- 
port her fictitious character. She, who was once soft as 
sighing Ev^, downcast, modest, diffident, now speaks 
with the loudest, boldest utterance. The eye that a month 
ago dared not meet mine now actually stares me out of 
countenance.'* 

'* And so yon fell in love with a lady because she shut 
her eyes, and yoo have now fallen out of love because 
she has opened them again !'* 

** Frank, I tell yon plainly that on this subject I cannot 
bear raillery. I loved her, at least I thought that I loved 
her, because her beauty attracted me, and her apparent 
softness and sensibility ensnared me. I cannot tell yoo 
what pains I was at to subdue everything like ruggedness 
.in^inyself in my approach to her, and how I strove to 
adapt my mind to the imagined image of her pority-^^nd 
all the while she had a hackneyed heart and feelings, from 
which the blush and the brightness had all passed away, 
and she was scorning me for the very sanctity of my de- 
votion !" 

*' Very pleasant, Fred, to a Quixotic sentimentalist like 
yourself. What excellent fools you men of sense mako ! 
I suppose after all this you are going ^to whistle her off." 

** And be as much rogue as fool ! I thought you had 
known me better.*' 

** And so you sacrifice yourself, all that you are and all 
that you might have been, to a coquette ?'* 
** No, I sacrifice myself to my own humour.'* 
*' For the sake of consistency.*' 
** For the sake of honourable consistency." 
But, as yoo fiiid that the lady you propose to marry 
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is not the same lady whom yon proposed to marry, it 
seems to me the course of consistency is to escape from 
her. So doing, you would be true to your own tastes/' 

*^ True to my tastes, but false to my principles/' 

" So then you are resolved V 

•* As man can be." 

** Well, 1 wish you joy." 

Mr. Francis Lyltleton Winchester walked to' the win- 
dow, lounged out of it, hummed an opera-tune, now and 
then glancing towards his friend with extreme nonc?ui' 
lance. 

Much hurt and irritated, Markham hastily crossed the 
apartment to escape from the unkindness of his friend. 
The handle of the door was in his hand, when Win- 
chester turned carelessly round and said, ** Hark ye, 
Fred." 
- "Well." 

" Is Miss Linley really handsome ? Would a flirta- 
tion with her disgrace a man of taste ?" 

Markham indignantly clapped the door. 

How is life spent? let us see — it divides itself — two 
quarters in sleeping, one in dressing, and one in eating 
and drinking. Of the two last mentioned occupations 
Letitia Linley had completed the one, and was waiting to 
commence the other. 

•• Pray, Mr. Markham," said the lady, " how soon 
may we expect to be honoured with the company of your 
friend ?" 

** I am expecting him momentarily.*' 

** It would be a great pity were he hurried in his toi- 
let. I think he has not been arrived more than three 
hours." 

Markham coloured and looked mortified. 

^* He is not particularly anxious to make the acquaint* 
ance of your new friends," added Letitia, with an air of 
pique ; *' but profoundly wise people, like yourself and 
your friend, Mr. Markham, are, of course, far exalted 
above a vulgar curiosity." 

Another nervous twinge passed across Markham*8 face. 
'* Mr. Lyttleton Winchester," he said, *' is in nothing like 

VOL. I. 15 
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me. I should compliment him little in admitting the re- 
semblance." « 

'* Well, I am pleased to find that a gentleman's toilet 
invoWes a more elaborate operation than a lady^s. The 
picture wants more last touches, more finish. We would 
not for the world see Mr. Lyttlelon Winchester to a dis- 
advantage, because, being your friend, we expect ta find 
in him the very quintessence of perfection. So, Morri- 
son," said the lady to a servant who entered to announce 
dinner, " let Mr. Lyttlelon Winchester be told that our 
dinner waits his presence, but that I particularly entreat 
that he may not too much hasten his toilet after bis fa- 
tigue in travelling." 

Markham crimsoned at the mock-courtesy ht this 
speech ;^ his friend had travelled but fifteen miles that 
morning! 

He heard the reply with wonder. ** Mr. Lyttleton 
Winchester thanked Miss Linley, and would avail him- 
self of her kindness for another half hour.** 

Miss Linley coloured with indignation : her malice re- 
torted on herself. That half hour was made up of the 
longest minutes ever known in chronology. . At its close, 
Lyttleton Wichester lounged into the room. The haughty 
frown with which Miss Linley had prepared to annihi- 
late him fell innocuous: he lifted his glass at her,. met 
the anger of her eye with a slight shrug of the shoulders 
and a still slighter smile, and dropped behind, as the lady* 
assuming her full height of stature, gave her hand to 
Markham and walked out of the room. 



It was excessively provoking, but it was apparent to all 
Miss Linley's dear friends, that Mr. Francis Lyttleton 
Winchester was ice and adamant to all her charms. 

'* How astonishing !" said the dearest of her dear 
friends; ''how truly astonishing! It is the first time I 
ever knew you, my dear Letitia,/at7 in society.^* 

Miss Linley was resolved that she would noi fail in 
society; and, having found that frowns fell as futile as on 
the impassive ice the lightning plays, she resolved to try 
whether sunshine might not melt. And Mr. Francis Lyt- 
tleton Winchester, the most superlafive of beaux, the most 
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exquisite of fops, suffered himself to be beguiled into a 
conversation. 

'••Do you patronise the fine arts ?" asked the lady. 

•• Yes," Winchester replied, •' I sometimes practise 
tliem myself." 

** Indeed ! — in what mode ?" 

Winchester looked archly. 

" Ah ! do you allow yourself so art^ful ? But I meant 
such an art as this." It was a miniature. 

•' Yes, I like portraits of the distinguished.*' 

•* And none other ? Not of women V* and Miss Llnley 
tried to smile away the homeness of the question. 

•• I have portraits of my favourite horses. They make 
better pictures than women. There is grace, symmetry, 
beauty." 

••Better pictures than women ! Ingrate!" 

•* I like women only when they have a smile on th^ir 
lips, and I should grow tired of a smilo that sat simper- 
ing for ever there." 

•• Then you love the sunshine of smiles ?" 

•• Yes, when they beam only on me ; or, to speak more 
properly, I would myself be* the sun, and the dial should 
"answer only to my gaze. To me it should give an in- 
stant response ; to every other ken be but a blank tablet 
Now, the lips of a portrait must smile on all who looked 
upon it, and I should be jealous that other eyes should 
share with me." 

•• Then you would pot tolerate a portrait that always 
smiled ?" 

*• No, because it would smile on others as well as upon 
me — as you will do on Markham,^s he is novi passing." 

The lady turned away her smile, and a frown gathered 
on her brow and let its shadow fall on Markham, as he 
passed seriously and melancholy on. 

'• Do you let him pass ?" said Winchester, •• without a 
word, without a look, or at least such a one as he had 
been more at peace without ?" 

•! Let him pass as he will, as he may," said Letitia, 
disdainfully. 

. •• Markham !" instantly exclaimed his friend, •• Miss 
Linley is anxious to bear the sound of your voice." 
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Miss Linley east an aDgry, a Dftlura], firownnpon him, 
which had no olher effect than to force him into a gaiety 
which displayed to admiration ths whitest of white teeth. 
** Nay," he said» •• if you frown, I fly. Women are only 
tolerable while they are good-tempered. Markham, Miss 
Linley wished to show you a pretty picture — pretty, be- . 
cause like herself.*' 

** I scarcely know whether you mean to be compU- 
ratntary or censorious." 

** Either woukl be too much trouble.'* 

There was a contest in the mind of the lady, but it 
ended in a laugh. ** You are so mirthful T 

Had / uttered one tithe of tliat impertinence, would it 
have been mirth in me T asked Markham. of himself. He 
pla>:s the fool well^— and can this exquisite folly please 
her shallow mind ? 

** Then you will not criticise my portrait ?" asked Miss 
Lhiiey, as shs sailed upon Winchester, and tunned her 
back on Markham. 

" Oh yes, if it will oblige you." 

*' I long to hear its faults." 

** To begin with the eyes V they are fine, but th^y want 
softness— let me look into those of the original, and try 
to find in their orbits the sensibility which should have 
beamed upon me here. Ah, false painter, there sleeps 
beneath those shadowing curtains a light thst might have H 
blinded your own dim vision, had you but had the pow6r 
of kindling it to flame !" 

Markham listened in astonishment. 

•'The hair — whose taste was that?" 

" Mine," said Markham. *' A month ago. Miss Linley 
allowed me a voice — as she now does you. It is after a 
pure model of the antique^" 

** And might do for an antiquary, but not for Miss Lin- 
ley. Bad, bad, very bad ! There wants a revolution in 
women's heads." 

•' The inside or the out ?" quietly asked Markham. 

'* Both,^ equally. The outside is bad taste, the inside 
bad understanding." 

'* You are too complimentary," said Miss Linley, 
piqued. 
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'* Now do be offended, and do not be the exception." 

'* I will, to disappoint you ; ao proceed with your cri- 
tique." 

'^Well — hair bad; eyes middling; complexion good, 
only too positive ; not a hue but seems every moment 
going to change, although we know it cannot change ; atti- 
tude too firm, too unbending, not seeming ready to shrink 
from my gaze, but too fixed and soldier-like ; drei^ does 
not fit, and too many ornaments over the whole." 

" Shall I bear this !" exclaimed Miss Linley. 

** Just as you please ; but, if you are so good as to bear 
this, you will bear a little more. The lips — I would say 
they w^e pretty, if they smiled upon me," 

The living lips, ** celestial j'osy red," expanded as he 
spoke. 

Shall / bear this ! internally exclaimed Markham, as, 
' indignantly excited, he passed on. 

'* But, Markham — " Markham would not hear : he was 
gone. 

'* Markham," repeated Winchester, ** what an exertion 
it requires to pronounce thafname ! I shall advise him to 
get an act of parliament to change it, for I am sure it must 
have a most rugged and ofllensive sound in polite ears. 
What woman Qf taste could endure to be designated by 
4^ such a title, Mistress Markham I No human being could 
ever imagine beauty and elegance under such an epithet, 
Mistress Markham — fah ! what a sound I" 

Winchester took his elegantly wrought card-case from 
his pocket, and, drawing out two of Its highly satined and 
elaborately ornamented cards, wrote on the back of one 
Mistress Markham. On the face of the other was in- 
scribed his own grandiloquent palronymio, Mr. Francis 
Lyttleton Winchester ; to the prefix of which he added 
the soA serpentining* letter s. 

He laid them before Miss Linley, ** Which, think 
you, is the prettiest ?'* 

MiBs Linley had the grace to, blush as she restored to 
him his own designation, and, taking the card wltich 
seemed the representative of her own slighted swain, tore 
it into atoms, 
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Markham was impatiently pacing backward anil for- 
ward in hia apartment, with a lowering brow and per- 
turbed aspect, as Winchester entered. 

Winchester passed bis hands through his hair* and ad- 
josted his cravat at the glass. 

Markham stood frowning by. *' When you have en- 
tirely finished your arrangements, I should be glad to be 
dlowed to inquire the iliotive of your present conduct^*- 
if any motive you have beyond the indolgdnce of a heart- 
less levity." 

" Have you any other question to ask ?-— because it 
will be less trouble to answer all your interrogatioDs at 
once.*' 

'* It is folly to ask questions when we know that re- 
plies cannot be given. I have only to express my regret 
that you should have taken the trouble of this journey,, 
just to prove to me that there are male coquettes a« well 
as female.'' 

"Anything further!" 

" Nothing but that you are J*^ 

** Stay, Fred, stay, else you may say soniething which 
I ought not to forgive. Well, 1 am resolved that I never 
- will have another sensible friend ; they are all such im- 
pervious-headed fools. Why, you aie more easily de* 
ceived than a woman ! Cannot even see with your eyes 
open ?" 

" I see only that you are encouraging the evil qualities 
of a woman who is doomed to be my wife; and exposing 
her to the ridicule of the world." 

** I am only playing at coquetry with an adept in the 
game." 

" And confirming my wife in its practice even before 
my eyes !" 

•• No, Fred, she will never be your wife. She has 
done me the honour of sending by me her dismissal of 
your honourable self." « 

A strange mixture of feelings overspread the counte- 
nance of Markham, as iie received Miss Linley^s billet. 
Was it possible that so serious a circumstance could have 
been settled between his mistress and his friend with such 
an unseemly levity ? But it was even so. Miss Linley 
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had thought further on their engagement, and, being con- 
vinced that it would not promote their mutual happfneaB, 
ehe apologised, as she would haire done for not attending 
a party, for being obliged to relinquish her engagement. 

*' Is it possible !" exclaimed Markham : " and how, 
Frank, did you obtain this ?" 

'* Oh ! you think too seriously of these things," re* 
plied his friend : '< matrimony is not of half the import- 
ance that you imagine. A mere nothing, believe me." 

" You fill me with wonder at your easy and rapid in- 
fluence; and with amazement how you could obtain it 
over her imperious mind." 

'* Oh, on principle. I do every thing on principle. 
Always take ft as a rule, Fred, that, where you find a 
tyrant^ you have there the true materiah for a slave. 
This has been the principle of my. conduct towards Miss 
Linley. I found in you a alave, in her a tyrant : it was 
easy to assume the one, and ta reduce her to the other. 
Receive this as a maxim, my dear fellow, and it will be 
useful to you through life ; I always act upon it." 

** But this letter! how was it obtained?" 

'* Oh, without trouble. You know I hate trouble. I 
would not sit by Letitia's side at dinner, because she was 
engaged to you." 

" Is it possible !" .. 

** Very possible : so she was piqued^ and told me that 
she w^s still a free agent, and would never be a slave to 
any man. I laughed^ sang, and replied that I never paid 
any attention to married women, because they were all 
passees, gone by, an*d that I was going to find out whe- 
ther the little girl with blue eyes at the bottom of the table 
was worth any words. She rolled her black eyes spite- 
fully at me, and told me that she would prove^that she 
. was free, and, taking a pencil and the envelope of a letter, 
which' was in her reticul^, she hastily scribbled your dis- 
missal, which she gave me with one hand, as I took the 
other and led her to the dinner-table." 

'* And into this woman's hands I was committing the 
happiness of my life !" 

** One of the wise things that sensible men sometimes 
do." 
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Markham sat with his face buried in his hands and his 
elbows leaning on the table» What a strange mixture of 
feelings swelled his heart! Among those feelings, mor- 
tified self-love took the place of wounded affection. This, 
then, was ihe end of all his sanguine dreams. 

Winchester gave him ten minutes' time for self-recol- 
lection. At its close, he said, " Well, Fred, at what time 
shall I order our chaise !*' 

*' Now ! this moment ! when you will !** 

^ It is late to-night, and I should not like us to go off 
like disappointed men. Let us breakfast here to-morrow, 
be as gay as May, and then show them a light pair of 
heels." 

'* Markham hesitated. '* Shall I tell you freely what 
has been passing in my mind T" 

*« At once." 

"It is this — that in freeing me you have entangled 

yourself." 

Winchester burst into intemperate laughter ; but he 
could not laugh away the impression from Markhanrs 
mind. 

*' What preposterous folly this is of yOur's ! Bound 
to the wind ! tied to the air !" 

" No matter to what; we should be true to ourselves.*' 

*' I tell you ' what, Fred, you will drive me out of all 
patience with your sickly sensibility. Are you not con- 
tent with your own escape, but you must now involve 
mel" 

" Your honour is as dear to me as my own. It will 
be said that you excited expectations in Miss Linley 
merely to serve a temporary purpose ; that the moment 
that purpose was accomplished you 6ed. It is just the 
point on which a brother would send you a challenge." 

•» Has she a brother V* 

"No." 

" Well, then, since you cannot misconstrue my mo- 
tive, I will stay long enough to prove to all Miss Linley's 
dear friends, and all whom it may concern, that I am in 
disgrace, and that she is not deserted, and I think I am' 
very generous in humouring you so far. Let me see ; 
».— V long win suffice for that ? Till to-morrow morning ; 
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yes, I think I can contrive to get into pretty deep dis- 
credit before to-morrow noon ; so I shall order the chaise 
at twelve. We will go a stage or two» and dine on the 
road." 



The two gentlemen went to the ladies and green tea. 

Miss Linley seemed to think that she had a claim of 
gratitude on Winchester, which he was bound to pay. It 
was with astonishment that she saw lirm throw himself 
into the seat most distant from her. 

Miss Linley beckoned, but Winchester was blind ; she 
spoke, but he was deaf. 

At length she sent a* child, a little pet cousin, to sum- 
mon him to her side. 

" My little love," said Winchester, " I am gdng to 
sleep, and I promise that I will dream of you." . 

The little love carried back the answer, and in a mo- 
ment more Miss Linley tripped across the room. 

*' Since you will not come to me, I must come to you ;" 
and she took the lower end of Winchester's couch. 

Has my principle no limits? thought Winchester. 

'* But you are melancholy ?" said ihe lady. 

'* No, only^duU. Is not dulness the greatest insult thatt 
can be offered to our friends ?" 

•• Dull ! and in my presence I" 

•• Pardon me, I had forgotten it." 

•» Forg(ftten f Miss Linley looked indignant. 

** Pray forgive me, but the fact is that I am hungry for 
sleep." 

**J will leave you to indulge the inclination." Miss 
Linley rose angrily. 

•• Thank you. You are very good." And Winchester 
occupied her vacated seat with bis own outstretched 
limbs, and arranged his person in the most elegant attitude 
for slumber. 

How Sir Charles Grandison would have been shocked I 

The lady flounced away. The gentleman did not sleep, 
-but he thought, sureljr,! must have reached the boundary 
line of her patience ; will it be possible for her to forgive 
as far as this ? Is she so Etted ftr a slave that I cannot 
find the point of impertinence which might make her as- 
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sert her freedom ? Bat the greater the tyrant the greater 
the slave. 

Half an hour afterwards Miss Linley passed him. She 
held out her hand and said, ** Come, I will be the first to 
forgive.*' 

'* I did not know," said Winchester, ** that I had been 
so nnforlanate as to offend you.** 

*^ You did not," she answered. 

** Then why talk of forgiveness?" 

** Forgive me," she said, " for the inadvertent word. 
We are making up a quadrille." 

Winchester would not understand the innuendo. 

" You must like dancing," she said, " it must so well 
accord with your cheerful temper. For myself^ it is my 
passion." 

'* It is too boisterous an amusement for me," he re- 
plied, '* and only fit for milk-maids and May queens." 

Again the colour flushed Miss Linley 's cheek, and she 
moved on, but in another moment looked back and said, 
" Then you will not be a volunteer ?" . 

"No, nor impressed," was the reply, and Miss Linley 
passed on in renewed spleen. 

Now, will she dance with the first fellow that asks her, 
thought Winchester. He was mistaken— -Miss Linley 
did not dance at all. 



It was morning and the breakfast hour, the most plea- 
sant in the twenty-four, before the day is old enough to 
bring us offence and fatigue. 

Who copld display ill-temper at.a breakfast-table? Not 
Miss Linley, but Winchester. 

The expression of the countenance was enough ; but 
Winchester soon found occasion to put the sentiment into 
words. 

A lady present complimented Miss Linley on the be- 
coming-tint of her apparel, the colour of the rose. 

** Do you know," she said, smilingly, *' that I never 
value compliments from my own sex." 

«* / never pay compliments," said Winchester. *' In 
the first place, it is far%o much trouble ; and in the se- 
cond, they are received but as debts paid on compulsion. 
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I would as Boon see a bailiff as a beauty ; they are both 
equally duns." 

Miss Linley's dear friend laughed, and said, with a great 
effort to look good-tempered, ** That is both a rough com- 
pliment and a smooth one, but it is all Miss Liuley's: she 
is the only beauty here." 

'* It seems that we are playing at the game," observed 
Markham. **The second pair of compliments is almost 
as good as the first." 

'* And neither of them are mine," said Miss Linley ; 
" they were appropriated to beauty, not to me." 

It may be seen that Miss Linley had grown humble as 
Winchester increased in arrogance ; the natural conse- 
quence of his principle. 

'* But, pink is such a sweet colour," said the dear 
friend. 

<' It is too gaudy," said Winchester; ** it tires the eye, 
and fatigues the imagination." 

'* But it harmonizes so sweetly with fair delicate com- 
plexions—" 

** I do not like fair delicate complexions, they are tire- 
some.". ^ 

" And is a lovely contrast to blue eyes." 

•* I never look at blue eyes," replied Winchester. 

•* You mu3t be blind yourself," added the lady with 
another good-tempered laugh, ** or you would have seen 
that Miss I^pley has not only a blooming dress, but a 
complexion of the lily, and violet eyes." 

•* I beg her pardon," said Winchester ; "she must for- 
give mc, for I had forgotten all about it. Besides, a man 
cannot lielp his tastes." 

Miss Linley rose and left the table with an air of inex- 
pressible mortification. 

" Too bad !" cried Markham,-** too cruel ! to find fault 
not only with her dress, but with her person !" 

** I think I may order the chaise a couple of hours ear- 
lier. Half-measures are of no use. You know I do every 
thing on /?rtncip/c.'* . 

The next glimpse which the friends had of the lady 
was^ conclusive : she had changed her dress. 

Markham was greatly irritated. *' Is it for such a wo- 
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man as this—," he exclaimed, *• and lhi« slave of your'« 
was my tyrant T* 

Winchester was involuntarily flattered. •• Positively, 
Markham, I am in danger. There is no resisting suchT 
condescension. I could find in my heart to make a fool 
of myself, after all." 

** At what time shall / order the chaise ?" asked Mark- 
ham, a little pointedly. 

** It must be evening now," Winchester replied. *' I 
thought that I had reached the boundary-line of Miss 
Linley's capacity to submit, but I find myself mistaken. 
My principle has proved se true that I must now take up * 
the contrary position. I know that it cannot fail me» so I 
go to put it to the proof." 

On the same principle, thougli reversed, Winchester 
acted. He became himself the slave, that Miss Linley 
might again resume the tyrant. 

The lady was fairly intoxicated with her triumph. She 
believed that she had conquered. 

As to Winchester, he had assumed a far more difficult 
part than that which he had abandoned. There was a 
natural impertinence about him, which he found it diffi- 
cult to restrain, but he succeeded. 

The coquette was again the tyrant. She smiled and 
frowned ; pouted and fretted ; was silent or loquacious, 
to the fuil measure of her heart's content ; and Winches- 
ter followed her about like a lamb in a silkefe string. 

Even Markham was deceived. ** I shall go without 
you, Winchester; I do not envy you your position, but I 
cannot bear to stay and see it." 

•* I told you,"" was the reply, ** that you might order 
the chaise at eight." 

It wanted but a quarter to the hour. Winchester was 
lounging at Miss Linley's side ; he looked at his watch. 

'* Why ?" she asked, " are you making an arithmetic 
of minutes ?" 

*• No ; I was thinking of the Ides'of March." 

•* Have they come?" ' • 

" Gome, but not gone." 

*' I do not understand you." 

*• No, nor I youj" 
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•* What is there doubtfnl f" 

" You have spent five minutes without speaking to 



me." 



"Is that unpardonable?" 
' '* Wholly, unless you tell me that you spent them in 
thinking of me." 

" I was thinking only of my lowers." 

Winchester took an exotic bouquet from her hand, and 
tore the beautiful flowers into atoms. 

*' Barbarian !" exclaimed the lady, half angry, half flat- 
tered. 

*' You have heaped up unkindneds upon me within the 
last hour.'' 

*tl am not bound to be always smiling. Besides, I'b- 
member that you told me you should grow tired of a per- 
petual smile." 

'* Well, I acknowledge that there is kindness in remem- 
bering my sentiments and acting upon them. So you 
frowned to please me ; it was a delicate compliment." 

' '* No ; if I frowned at all, it would be to please my- 
sclf.'» 

*• And my feelings ?" . 

" Are in your keeping.^ 

** Are they not beyond it?*' and Winchester tried to 
look tenderly. 

** At all events, that is your affair, not mine.' 

" I said you were unkind." 

*• You are difficult to please. Neither words nor si- 
lence give you satisfaction." 

** The silence should be filled with kind thoughts ; the 
words with kind meanings." 

«• Certainly ; but, why for you ?" 

*' You promised me not to speak to Markham to- 
night." 

•* Unless I were tired of you." ^ 

** Would you kill me with such a supposition?" 

" I should like to see whether tllfi certainty would kill 
you." 

*' But, your promise ?" 

•* Was conditional." 

•* And the condition ?" 

YOX.. I. 16 » 
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** Null and void.'' The coquette could not rami. die 
opportunity of exercisiDg her power. 

" I am serious I" 

*« So am I, and, to prove it — ^" Miss Linl^y beckosed 
to Markham. 

** If you speak to him, I leave you." 

" Do you threaten me?" ^ 

*• No, but myself — and for ever I" 

" Well, good-bye." 

Markham approached^ Miss Litoley smiled sweetly 
upon him, such a smile as once brought him to her feet. 

^ Mr. Markham," said the lady, ** I cannot endure to 
see you looking so painfully grave, especiany,** and she 
looked modestly down, "while I reproach myself with 
being the unworthy cause. This is a more conMBodJEOiif 
seat than the one which you hav<3 quitted : will you not 
take it?" 

Markham's face was an index of wounded feeling. ^ 
** Madam," he said, " it is better that I should leave your 
presence altogether, for, I confess that in it I cannot either 
look or feel otherwise than pained and sorrowful. I for- 
give you," he added, in real emotion, ** I forgive yon the 
agony of spirit which what has been play to yoa has 
eaused me, and I earnestly hope that t^e feelings of an 
honest man may never again be within your ppwer." 

. " And good-bye," Winchester added, ^* good-bye, and, 
as I threatened you, for ever. I say nothing of my feel- 
ings. ; for, if th^re can be sympathy where there are- no 
feelings, I must sympathize with you, for I have none* 
As to afiairs of the heart, they are aU milk and water, and 
fit only for boarding-school misses. You will not regret 
pie, because I am only the shadow. Markham waa the 
substance. Adieu ! adieu l" 

Markham bowed profoundly, and walked sorrowfully 
away ; Winchester retired backward, with an impertinent 
reverence, as frofn the presence of majesty. 
. A^s Linley sank db her sofa almost annihilated. Who 
can tell what an echo her heart gave back to the sound of 
their chariot-wheels ! ^ 
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IRELAND PICTURESQUE AND ROMANTIC. 



BY LErrCH RITCHIE, ESO* 



Chan^ in Dublin Society — Carriages — Gentility— Moral Com- 
parison with the English — ^Irish Vanity-^Origin of Irish 
Impudence — Portrait of the Irish Gentleman— ^f the Irish 
Jontleman — Of the Irish Lady— Of the Irish Leedy. 

Dublin may be considered a modern city, since it was 
not till the reign of James I. that brick or stone was nsed 
for private houses. In the -year 1790, according to Wat- 
son*6 Almanack, ninety-six Irish peers had town houses 
in Dublin ; and this was the case also with almost all the 
members of the House of Commons, whose incomes 
were averaged by G rattan at four thousand pounds a year 
each. At present, there are only seven or eight resident . 
peers, most of them prelates; and the incomes of the 
resident gentry might be - fairly averaged at a very few 
hundreds.* 

It would be out of place to discuss here the question 
of the effect of this change upon the trade of the city ; 
but a little speculation may be permitted upon its influence 
on the manners of the inhabitants. It seems to me that 
the gentry of Dublin are too small and unimportant a 
body to present that almost impassable barrier of caste 
which they do elsewhere. The attempts at encroach- 
ment by the lower ranks are constant, because they are . 
successful ; and, wiih a still greater affectation of what is 
called gentility than in other large towns, we find here a 
very extraordinary degree of republicanism in 4he consti* 
tution of society. 

« An intelligent corre;spondent of ^he Dublin Penny Journal 
—a work which does honour to Dublin and to Ireland — say, 
j^OO, and estimates the loss to the city at half a million a year. 
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Some penonf imagine that Lord Mulgrave is at the 
bottom of this mischief, as they term it ; but in reality it 
existed long before his time, and all that should be attri- 
buted to him is the discovery which it did not require 
much sagacity to make, that the little court of the Vice- 
roy was quite unable of itself to stem a 'tide that^had 
already set in. There must be upper classes every where; 
and, on the withdrawal of those of Dublin, the next rank 
would insensibly take their place. A like change would 
go on through the whole mass of society, and a general 
struggle of castes would commence. 

To **keep a carriage," whicli in general means a car, 
is no distinction, for almost every body does this. Some 
years ago, tiie inside car was the genteelest, now it is the 
outside which is '* the time of day." This is a machine, 
as every body knows, in which the company sit dos a 
dos^ with a space between, resembling an open coffin, 
for luggage. Vehicles of this description answer the 
purpose also of hackney coaches, of which there are very 
few in Dublin; and there is also a still smaller public 
carriage, resembling a very little, covered cart, with no 
aperture except a door, which is behind. A person who 
. keeps a car goes in state to a party ; the next in wealth 
appears in a hackney coach ; the next on a hackney car; 
and I have seen ladies dressed like princesses coming 
out of the little covered cart. 

Dress, however, is no more than carriage keeping a 
* distinction. lYi a very small country town, which be- 
cause it is very small shall be nameless, while wandering 
in a grove appertaining to the Castle, I met a young lady 
in an elegant and fashionable morning dress. A novel 
was in one hand, and a parasol in the other; and a serving 
maiden walked demurely behind, with her eyes fixed 
upon the* ground. This was doubtless the lady of the 
land ; and, for a moment, I hesitated whether or not I 
should make an apology for my intrusion, having *^drop- 
^ped in" without the ceremony of asking leave. She 
passed loftily on, however, absorbed in the fate of Lord 
Augustus and I^ady Wilhelmina; and I did not presume 
to disturb the meditations even of her maid, in order to 
give that fair vision a local habitation and a name. Bui 
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this, 98 it foitonately happened, was of no consequence ; 
for in an hour after, I met her in one of the very few 
shops of the town, and had the honour of receiving from 
her own beautiful hands a pair of bool hose in exchange 
for one shilling and ten pence, or, as she more laconi- 
cally expressed it, one and ten. 

. in Dublin, you may descend as far as you please in 
the scale of shopkeeping, or, indeed, of ^ny ostensible 
business at all ; and you will find the same wish to do 
the genteel in dress and everything else. This, however, 
is only at the hours when the ladies of the family go 
abroad : at home they are as humbly clad as may be, and ^ 
in the article of food are satisfied with what Londoners 
of the sam6 class would turn away from with indignation. 
These ladies will tell you, and with perfect truth, that 
they went last evening to a party at Mr. Maloonies in tf 
carriages and they will add an anecdote of something 
which occurred to them as they were taking their toy. 
Here the possessive pronoun gives you to understand 
that they are accustomed to a luxnry which in fact they 
taste only on very rare occasions indeed. 

These are harmless peeuliarfties ; and better than 
harmless. The English in such things are more matter- 
(^-faet people;' but they are so because they consider 
money the sovereign good, and the pursuit of it the most 
honourable of all employments. In Ireland, no man is 
despised merely because he is poor ; and, if an Irishman 
is vain, you will at least find nobody so merciful as he to 
the little Canities of his neighbours. The English are 
said to be a more respeciaible people than the Irish. The 
reason is, that their country is one vast bazaar, where the 
Inhabitants are devoted to the acquisition of wealth by 
buying and selling, where the virtues are business haSits, , 
and the respectability a fortune, or the steady regular 
attempt to obtain it. The Irish, on the other hand, do 
not consider that they were sent into the world, like joi:^* 
neymen into a manufactory, for the purpose of producing 
as much as possible. With them life has other avoea« 
tions, quite as important. They value money for the 
anoiHit of pleasure it will bring ; and if they do sometimes 
snatch at the pleaaure before they earn it, this i^ surely 
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not wor^e than the opposite folly of refaswg to enjoy 
what really is earned. 

The ayatema, when puraned in extreme, are both bad. 
In England, with a fair proportion of all the higher 
virtaea, we find more sordid meanneaa, and contraction 
of mind, than anywhere else in the world. In Ireland, 
the oppoaite plan haa as great a tendency to debase, 
although not in the same way, the national character. 
The poor, especially if they have a taste for pleasure, are 
never independent ; and the word independence compre- 
hends all the virtues. But, if the London shopkeeper, 
who has realized a fortune, and yet stands at his desk 
from morning till night, imagine that I mean independence 
like his, he is grossly mistaken. He independent! He 
ia no more so than if he were nailed by the ear to his 
own counter like a base shilling. 

Irish vanity is not a cold, hard, selfish feeling. It is 
willing to live and let live. It does not raise itself up at 
the expense of others, and stand aloof, with eyes half shot, 
and the corners of the mouth dropped, scowling a smila 
at Inferiority. The ladies before-mentioned, who talk of 
** taking their tay," do ao boldly without the risk of a 
aneer. If as much tolerance were exhibited in matters of 
religion as of vanity, Ireland would be almost happy in 
the midst of starvation. The cause of the tolerance is, 
that the vanity is not of an exclusive nature. A Scot 
prides himself on his ancestry, on his education, on his 
estate, on something that is hia : an Irishman exalts him- 
self through his friends and acquaintances. They are all 
persons of fortune, or fame, or honour; they keep a 
carriage, they give elegant parties ; if women, they Are 
beautiful or fashionable ; if men, brave, or at least a good 
shot. The geese in Ireland are all swans. 

Tfow, unhappily, this conventional tolerance does not 
extend beyond '*that part of the United Kingdom called 
Ireland.*' Beyond the geographical limit, the habitual 
exaggeration of yBniiy is termed falsehood ; and the eool, 
easy, self-assured manner of the narrator, is stigmatized 
as impudence. An Irishman feels at home every where, 
precisely because he was brought up to this feeling; and 
the Englishman, who is never at horme but when his legs 
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are under his own mahogany, stares at him like a bullpckt 
and wonders what the forward fellow means. 

But it will be considered that I am now speaking of 
the Irishman of the stage, and of the novel ; or, in other 
words, of that part of the Irish character which attracts 
most our attention, because it goes most against the grain 
of our prejudices. There is, in reality, as much diver« 
sity of character in Ireland as in England ; and I shall 
now endeavour to lay down a few of the shades that are 
broadest and deepest. I do not here talk of the Irish 
and the Anglo-Irish ; for that distinction I hold to have 
been long ago obliteraled. I talk of the average Irish- 
man ; and I pick *him up from no province in particular, 
but from the whole island. And first — 

THE IRISH OfiNTLSMAN. 
t 

This species is extremely rare ; for it would be absurd 
to count as Irishmen the children of absentees, who are 
brought up to think of their country merely as the place 
whence their father draws his revenue. But the real 
Irish Gentleman, when found, is well worth the trouble 
you may have expended in finding him. He is not a 
mere walking gentleman. He is full of character ; and 
is, in fact, a sort of highly refined extract of t))e Irish* 
man. He is as polite as a Frenchman of the old school ; 
but it is not the politeness of manner, but of heart: and 
this is the secret of his success with the ladies. He is 
cool and self-possessed, but not giave and apathetic, like 
the English Gentleman. The latter qualities are respect- 
- alike in a Red Indian, for m him they are associated with 
ideas of majesty and endurance ; but the stoicism with 
which Mr.. Smith enters a drawing-room, and the heroic 
calmness wiih which he levels his opera-glass at the 
stage, are irresistibly ludicrous. They remind one of 
the tragic air of a monkey cracking- nuts. However, Mr. 
Smith is satisfied with the admiration of American travel- 
lers (who ought to Jcnow something of the Indian- charac- 
ter ;) &ncl ®^ ^^*® ^^^^1^ master Smiths have nothing to fear 
from the strictures of a vulgarian like me. 
It would be difiicult forlhe Irish Gentleman to acquire 
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this apathy of maiuier. The laws of good breedtng m 
only just sufficient to keep within reasonable liounds the 
nataral elasticity of his temperament ; and thus he hits 
unconsciously the precise point between irravity and 
sprightliness beyond which on one side is frivolity» and 
on the oilier dulness. 

The Irish jSenlleman is fond of his country, but he 
makes no parade of it. If a. defender is wanted he is 
ready ; but he has the good taste to feel that the ceiiditioD 
in which Ireland has been so long placed, gives a man ' 
DO warrant to say lightly, or flauntingly, ** I am an Irish* 
man.'* Out of Ireland his pleasufable associations are 
all connected with the continent. It was there he re- 
ceived a part of his education ; he speaks French like a 
native ; he is a cousin of that foreign Irisher, the well 
known Count Devilskimbo O'Shaughnessy. He is par- 
tial to claret, not because it is foreign, but because it was 
the favourite drink of his ancestors, in those golden days, 
when claret was the only wine they could afford to drink. 
He no longer indulges to excess ; or if he does so, on 
any extraordinary occasion, he carries his wine better 
than formerly, and eschews a row. When he quarrels, 
it is in cold blood, and in a gentlemanly way ; but being 
a man of courage, and a good shot, this i^ not half so 
often as people imagine. 

The Irish Gentlemen will by and by become more 
eomraon in Ireland. At present many individuals of the 
species are scattered abroad upon the continent, serving 
in foreign armies, or otherwise incorporating themselves 
with foreign nations. 

THE IRISH JONTLEMAN. 

The Irish Jontleman belongs to no station in particular* 
but is found in all clas9es, from the nobility downwards. 
His portrait has been painted by Miss Edgeworth and 
Lady Morgan ; but the female pencil is too delicate in 
its toucli to give features like his in their natural breadth 
and vulgarity. He has been exhibited also on the stage; 
but there a cloak of rude generosity is always thrown 
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roond him* to coDceal those defects without which there 
can be no likeness. 

In Ireland, I have said, the ranity of one man is dove- 
tailed into that of his neighbonrs, the result of which is 
an easy confidence of manner; but the Irish JonUeman 
stands out in bold relief from the plain surface of society. 
He is not vain, but impudent ; and in this respect, he 
is the cause of half the prejudices which exist against 
his nation ; for he thrusts himself forward as the Irish- 
man. His brogue is more than Irish, for he cultivates 
it with great industry. He is not an exaggerator, but 
a liar ; he is not gay,t)ut boisterous ; he is not convivial, 
but drunken. 

He is a great duellist. You never enter his house but 
yon find him cleaning his pistols, or hammering his flints. 
On the most careful calculation I have been able to make, 
there are three hundred and sixty-five duels per annum 
fought in all Ireland ; and of these three hundred and 
sixty are fought by the Irish Jontlemen. Notwithstand- 
ing this, he is never killed, or even wounded ; the explana- 
tion of which is, that he always takes care to fight with 
a Jontleman like himself. The remaining, five duels are 
fought by men of honour under the usual circumstances, 
and are frequently accommodated in the usual way. In 
Ireland, although«the number of such conflicts is so 
immense as compared with England t>r Scotland, there 
is not a drop more blood expended. 

The Irish Jontleman is a bully; and yet is not abso* 
lutely a coward. To serve a friend (that is to say, the 
person who hires him with money, or drink, or the loan 
of a horse, or the run of the larder), he will at any time 
run the risk of being kicked or horsewhipped. He is not 
a mere bully, however : he is also a flatterer, and a syco- 
phant, and will fawn and crouch like a spaniel. 

The Irish Jontleman stands in special awe of the Irish 
Gentleman. ' They arc in every respect the opposites of 
each other ; and for this reason you will seldom or never 
meet with them in the same company. The breed'of ihe- 
Irish Qentlemen, I have said, grows more common in 
Ireland; the consequence of which is, that the Irish 
Jontleman begins already to make himself scarce. A 
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change, besides, fatal to the latter, has taken place in 
the manners of society. At table there is more gaiety 
and less drankenness, and people are now onwilUng to 
pat op with coarseness and vulgarity for the sake of a 
good song, or a humoroas. story.- The ladies, too, find- 
ing the Gentleman, more comeatable, tarn away from the 
other with disdain ; so that by and by, instead of meeting 
him as heretofore in the best houses, you will have to 
inquire in the low taverns and whisky cabins, for the 
Irish Jontleman. 

THE IRISH LABT. 

The Irish Lady is the sister of the Irish Gentleman, 
and is one of the most fascinating women in the world. 
She has a lofty brow, fine eyes, and a face altogether 
more intellectual than that of the English Lady : but she 
has less dignity. In her manner she resembles more 
the French Lady, and is quite as amusing and conversi- 
fole; but her coquetry has nothing of- the heartlessness 
which confines the fascination of a French beauty to the 
moment when her eyes are fixed upon yours. 

The Irish Lady has a touch of the enthusiasm of her 
country, which betrays itself in her whole character. 
She is either a rake or a deyotee-^for she scorns a 
medium. If a devotee, you will know her by a grave, 
not to say sad expression of countenance ; and as this is 
not the true characteristic of devotional feeling, you perceive 
that she is struggling with the native archness of her 
disposition— which notwithstanding breaks out now and 
then in a sudden gleam from her deep bright eye. At 
such moments you turn a saint yolirself, and acknowledge 
in its full power the beauty of holiness. 

If a rake, her face is pale and haggard, for she rakes to 
excess. She takes to dissipation as nf)en do to drinking. 
The idea of a quiet solitary evening is frightful ta her ima- 
gination ; she looks about for amusement with feverish 
"anxiety, and bends down her spirit to the level of com- 
panions far inferior to that for which nature intended her. 
The intellectual powers, therefore, of the Irish. I^ady 
rarely receive fair play. In the country, more especially. 
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tier nind labours onder a want of books. Few families 
of any nation are wealthy enough to purchase or keep 
op a sufficing library, and there are. only two or three 
towns in all Ireland in which there is a public one. I 
am far from denying, however, that there is a -good pro* 
portion, of well loformed women in Irerand-<-but there 
ought to be more. 

Instead of the national brogue, tthe Irish Lady has a 
certain buoymncy of accent which distinguishes her from 
all other women. This is the finer part of the Irish 
character manifested in sound. This accent gives 'point 
to the most common-place saying, and adds brilliancy to 
wit. To describe a thing 90 slight, so ethereal, is impos* 
sible ; but any one who has enjoyed the conversation of 
an Irish lady of high rank in London, celebrated for her 
beauty and literary talents, must have felt what it is. 

E^en setting the Irish Lady, par excellence, out of the 
question, there is a great deal of character about female 
society in Ireland ; and this is owing to the natural talent 
and liveliness of the people. We see there very little of 
the mawkishness which so often spreads over an English 
party ; and are tempted more frequently to distinguish 
the individuals than satisfied to class them by that insipid, 
silly, no«meaning designation — young ladies. 

THS IRISH LEEDT. 

« 

The Irish Leedy is of the same family as the Irish 
Jontleman, but is a much more amiable person. The 
grand object of her ambition is to pass for the Irish Lady ; 
and this, while it shows much pretension, shows also 
much taste. She gets rid of her brogue by the rule of 
contrary : that is to say, instead of substituting, like her 
mother before her, the open sound of a for that of double 
e, she turns everything into double e. The word lady 
is with her leedy, and she will run after her sister Grace, 
calling,' "Greasy, greasy!" Her accent, however, 
remains unaltered, notwithstanding this metamorphosis 
in her pronunciation, and the jumble is splendid ! All 
her attempts to ladyfy herself are of the same nature ; her 
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**vau)iing ambition pVrleaps itself, dnd falts on the other 
side ;*' she is a lady by the rule of contrary. 

Sometimes she tries to do the sentimental, bat spoils 
all with a laagh, that bursts out of her eyes in light and 
water. Chiding the rudeness of her lover, she compUins 
sighingly of her feminine weakness; but presently, falling 
into the sentiment of the old song, cries, 

'* Och, what the diwle are you at? — begone, you naughty roan?*' 

and maybe hits him a slap on the face. She is much 
given to laughing, but is also an excellent weeper ; and, 
by the same token, her kit consists chiefly of pocket- 
handkerchiefs. She is ** fond of the army," and makes 
an excellent soldier's wife. In society she is nothing 
more than a vulvar Irishwoman ill dressed in fashionable 
clothes, boisterously sentimental, full of affectation and 
high spirits, and with a touch of generosity in her nature 
withal which makes one sorry to laugh at her. 
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BLACK DOG PRISON— THE SPECTRE PIG. 



The Black Dog Prison, which stood in Corn Market, 
has been rembved in our own day ; but the remembrance 
will long endure of a strange, not to say awful secret 
connected with it, .of which the hero was a Black Pig. 

The sentry was at his post one night, just under the 
condemned cell, whence a voice issued, calling him by 
his name. 

**Mick!*' said the voice; **Hist! Is it yourself, 
Mick?" 

" Humph P replied the sentry; angrily and disdain- 
fully, as he turned away, and marched to the extent of 
the few paces allotted for his walk. 

'*I8 it Mick that is after humphing," continued the 
voice piteously, ** when a friend begs of him, on the bare 
knees of his spirit, for nothing more than a rope to bang 
himself with V\ 

' "Sure you will get that in the morning," said the 
sentry roughly; <^and that is no great stretch for your 
patience. But be easy now^ you unfortunate creature, 
and in the name of the saints hold your tongue ; for your 
voice comes upon me like a cold ramrod going down my 
back, and making me grow and shrink all over. A wo- 
man ! — and she your sweetheart I" 

** Don't speak of that now!"— cried the other hastily 
-»*' Sure, wasn't there enough said about it at the trial ? 
I did the .deed, and it cannot be undone. There is no 
use in talking to you about provocation, or hastiness of 
spiritf or the sudden voice of the tempter in my ear. 
She is dead, and there is an end ; and whether by murder 
or manslaughter I care not. AH I want now is to die 
myself." 

*• Wait, then," replied the sentry ; "wait till the bless- 
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ed Bun 18 in the heavens, and your fellow-men, ashamed 
of letting such a wretch be seen, will thrust you, with 
cries of execration, out of the world." 

*' It is that which I dread," said the prisoner, in a voice 
of terror : ** To be drawn slowly through the streets in a 
cart ! To stand alone among the multitude on Gallows 
Green, and to feel that every eye is fixed upon mine 
with hate, horror and disdain ! What is death ; what is 
hell itself to this! Blood for blood — is not that enough? 
"Will yon not be satisfied with my life ? Will you turn 
roe out into that dreadful crowd, where there is a sepa- 
rate and individual death in every glance of every eye, 
and so kill me ten thousand times instead of once !" 

** Go, pray," said the sentry, in agitation ; " go, pray ; 
think of your guilt; wash your black spirit in her 

blood" 

•• My curse upon your head, Mick Carolan !"•— the 
prisoner almost screamed — " The curse of a dying man 
upon you and yours, for ever! If I had begged for 
escape ; for a word of comfort ; or a drop of water" ■ 

" Hold !" cried the sentry, trembling — " For the love 
of the Saviour, do not curse me, Olocher !" 

" I have ! I do ! And that same black spirit you have 
spumed shall haunt you every night of your miserable 
life !" 

" Take it off; take it oflT, and I will obey you ! There ; 
there is a rope" — and he threw one up to the window, 
which the prisoner clutching eagerly drew in through the 
bars — " and now release me from your curse ; and may 
the Lord have mercy on your guilty soul !" He looked 
up to the window, and listened for the- word of relief; 
but, instead, a dull, heavy sound fell upon his ear ; and 
then all was silent. The hair bristled upon Carolan's 
. head as he gazed ;• for a black object swung behind the 
bars like the pendulum of a clock, and he knew that the 
prisoner had died, leaving the curse upon his head. 

When Garolah was relieved from duty, he reeled 
homewards as if he had come from the whisky cabin 
rather than the sentry-box. On entering the open space 
called Hell, an adventure befell him at which he would 
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have laughed a^ any other time ; but» on the present oc- 
casion, it addej^";^atly to the superstitious gloom which 
had fallen upon7)is spirit. A black pig ran between his 
legs, and threw him down ! The soldier, who would 
have marched up to an enemy's battery without flinch-, 
ing, lay, for several minutes, upon the ground, sweating . 
and praying, and listening to the devilish cries of the 
animal, as it trotted up the street towards the prison. He 
at length reached his lodgings. 

The next day a mighty multitude was assembled in 
Gallows Green, for the trial had excited universal inte- 
rest. Many there were who had all along maintained 
that the unfortunate victim of the law had been guilty only 
of a hasty, thoughtless blow, which might be amply 
punished by a few weeks imprisonment ; and now that 
they were at the foot of the scaffold to witness his terri- 
ble fate, few seemed disposed to criticise this favourable 
view of the case. It was but yesterday the mob thirsted 
for the prisoner's blood ; and now that it was offered to 
them, tliey seemed to turn away with horror and com- 
passion. Stories ran from mouth to mouth of his brave- 
ry, his generosity, his high sense of honour ; ^nd even 
the women, against whose sex the outrage had been 
perpetrated, melted into tears as they told that he was 
one of the handsomest boys in the province of Leinster. 

It may be conceived with what feelings Carolan, who 
was on duty keeping the ground, listened to all this. He 
was himself, indeed, in some decree, an object of public 
curiosity ; for it was remembered that the prisoner and 
he had been intimate friends, and his pale cheek, wan- 
dering eye, and disturbed manner, were interpreted as 
evidences of his guilt. A shout at length arose from the 
farther end of the Green. It resembled a shout of 
triumph ; and those near the scaffold broke into murmurs 
of indignation at the thoughtlessness of their fellow- 
citizens, in-thus receiving what was, no doubt, the pro- 
cession of the Condemned. The shout approached, 
however, echoed from lip to lip; and, at length, the 
words resounded throughout the whole space — **A re- 
prieve has arrived by express !" 
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A general rush was now made toward| the prison, the 
troops in their quick mafcb^ almost cq^jj^mded with the 
crowd. Ail were anxious to see the pfisoner come forth 
again, a free man, into the world ; and, had it not been 
for a strong guard assembled round the door, it is thought 
that the sanctuary of the law itself would have been in- 
vaded. A very difierent spectacle, however, was pre- 
sented to public curiosity. At the moment the multitude 
arrived, the jailer was delivering up to his friends the 
body of the suicide, stiff, stark, and discoloured ! It was 
observed by his comrades as a remarkable circu distance, 
that neither the news of the reprieve, nor the sight of the 
dead body, produced any change upon the pale cheek, 
wandering eye, and disturbed manner of Carolan. 

In the conversation of the soldiers that day, and even of 
the citizens, there appeared a curious association of ideas. 
The self-murder took place about midnight ; about mid- 
night the guard was relieved ; and, about midnight, 
Carolyn, on his way home, was thrown down by a black 
pig. If you add to this the strange manner of the sentry, 
it will tiot appear surprising that a mysterious connexion 
• appeared to exist throughout. The man who was that 
night to keep watch under the window of the condemned 
cell did not seem to like his duty. He .looked at Caro- 
lan askance ; listened eagerly, yet without remark, to the 
story of the black pior ; and, at length, betook himself to 
his inevitable task with an expression of countenance 
which was afterwards remembered. When the guard 
was relieved, he was found lying upon the ground at his 
post, speechless and apparently dead. He had sustained 
a paralytic stroke, occasioned, as he declared, by an ap* 
parition in the form of a black pig. 

On the next night, the guard was called out by the 
cries of the sentry — on the next— on the next! The 
whole neighbourhood was alarmed. Soldiers and citi- 
zens avowed alike that the place was haunted, and the 
unholy shape was in every case the same — that of a 
black pig. 

It will not be thought surprising that a prejudice-— no 
one knew how or why — should have arisen among his 
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comradea against Carolan. This, at length, went fio far 
that he was, to aU intenisTelVld pfmrposes, sent to Coventry. 

** What I have done," said be to his young wife, 'Ms 
no doubt a heavy .crime; but it is a heavier misfortune. 
I cannot stay in Va%^ army^ and I have no other trade. 
What is to become of us ? Sure if it was the unfortunate 
creature's ghost who tumbled me down in Hell, it would 
have appeared to me afterwards, and not have employed 
itself, night after night, in frightening the innocent neigh- 
bours, for nothing at all at all !'' 

" O, never mind you !" replied the wife: " whether in 
the army or not, we must live ; and, as for the Black Pig, 
you have spoken too soon, my dear, for, my life upon it, 
you see him again I" 

'^ Now, the Lord /orbid !" said Carolan ; ** but what 
put that same into your head ?*' 

** It was a dream I was after having last night*' — But 
our siory deals enough in the superstitious, and we shall 
leave out Mrs. Carolan*s dream. 

The next night the time had come round, and it was 
again Carolan's duty to stand sentry under the window 
of the condemned cell of the Black Dog Prison. When 
he went out of the guard-house for this purpose, all eyes 
Were bent upon him in curiosity. It was debated, after 
he had gone, whether or not the guard should turn out in 
answer to his expected cries. No decision, however, 
was come to ;^ but they sat up in arms the whole night. 
Once they heard something. It was when the bells of 
the city struck one ; and the sound resembled a prodi- 
gious grunt, 8ol\ened by distance till it became a hollow 
roar. But this was neither accompanied nor followed, by 
the sentry's voice ; and even those who had voted for 
turning out, agreed in the propriety of sitting still. The 
time passed on, and still they received no summons ! 
What cduld this mean ? Of all living men, they had 
'imagined that Carolan was the least likely to escape the 
supernatural visit; and, at the proper hour, the relief 
went their rounds, accompanied by a body of volunteers 
at least twenty times stronger. 

The night was dark ; but Carolan they could see was 

17* 
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at his post, standing as erect as a pike-ataflT, 'and they 
beffan the ceremony of changing guard with some trepi- 
pioattnn. The sentry, however, did not answer. 

^* By the powers, he is dead !** cried they ; and they 
touched the stiff- figure, whioh they found to be the 
musket of the unhappy man, with the bayonet fixed, and 
dressed cap-i-pied in the clothes of Garolan, even to his 
shirt! There was no longer' room for doubt. The 
grisly apparition was, in reality, the ghost of Olocher, 
the felon who had committed suicide. It had carried off 
the sentry, body and soul ; and from that night it was 
known to the citizens of Dublin-— who had long reason 
to kno\Y it well — by the name of the Dolocher. 

The whole town was alarmed ; but the vengeance of 
the apparition, it seemed, was yet not slackened on poor 
Carolan. His widow went before the magistrates on the 
following day, ^nd made an oath that she had met the 
Dolocher in Christ Church lane (a street leading from 
Hell), where it attacked, and attempted to bite her ; and 
that, in her terror, she had left her cloak entangled in its 
tusks. No sooner was her complaint done, than another, 
and another, and^ another woman came forward with a 
story of a similar kind. The alarm continued. Night after 
night some new outrage was perpetrated by the Dolocher; 
and always his victim was of that sex which, in his 
itoortal form, had brought him to misery and death. 

The citizens were 'unjust— and no wonder — in their 
rage and terror, for they declared war to the knife against 
the whole race of pigs. A society was formed for the 
express purpose of exterminating them ; and, issuing at 
night from their meeting-house, a whisky shop in Cook 
Street, armed with weapons of all descriptions, they be- 
gan the campaign with such energy that the kennels ran 
blood. Nor was the municipal government behind hand. 
They issued a prolamation calling upon every man to 
.take care of his own pig, and commanded the bailiffs to 
go round at night with their pikes, and slaughter every 
individual of the swinish multitude that was found at 
liberty. This turned out to be a true benefit to the town, 
although not in the way that was expected ; for the streets 
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at that time were so Infested with pigs that the nuisance 
had become intolerable. On the night in question the 

• bailiffs did their duty zealously. Nothing was heard 
from one end of the city to the other but grunting, and 
squeaking, and squalling ; and before daylight they left 
the field of their prowess encumbere'd with slain. 

The 4iext morning, when carts were sent round to 
collect the dead bodies — not one was to be found ! The 
slaughter, however, had is use ; for although the Dolo- 
cber had not been destroyed, it was satiated with blood ; 
for it appeared no more again that winter. 

The lonely widow of Carolan, in the mean time, was 
wooed by a blacksmith of a neighbouring village, and the 
man would take no denial. It was in vain for her to urge 
her grief for her husband's fate, and even to threaten him 
with the vengeance of the enemy of her house, the 
Dolocher. The blacksmith was enamoured ; and after 
every repulse he came again and again, for he had a good 
opinion of himself as well as of the widow, and could not 
conceive that any woman in her senses would refuse him 
seriously. Norah was bothered; for the neighbours at 
last began to jeer her about the blacksmith — who was an 
unexceptionable match — and ask her whether she. was 
keeping herself for the Black Pig ? This went on for 
a whole year, and the very memory of ttie above events 
bad passed away, when all on a sudden, just as the win- 
ter had set in, the^ Dolocher re -appeared ! 

A young woman who was passing along the Wood Quay, 
was stopped at Fisher's Alley, and pulled into' the shade 
by the brute, with whom she left her cloak and a bundle, 
as she fled in terror. This was the commencement of 
the campaign, and every night some new outrage — 
always committed on the beautiful sex — struck alarm 
into the breasts of the citizens of Dublin. 

" You see," said Norah to the pertinacious blacksmith, 

'* you see this business is not at an end as you expected. 

Do you think, foolish man, the Dolocher would have 

more respect to the second husband than the first 1" 

•*Is it respect?" replied the blacksmith — "Och, by 

J my soul, it is I who will teach him that thing ! Only let 
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me get these two fists, one at each side of his head, and 
ril make him wish himself between the hammer and the 
, anvil. Did you ever hear of the cowardly beast laying 
hands on a man?** 

'* That is because his vengeance is vowed against wo- 
man. But if a man dared to offend him**-^ 

•* Then thunder and turf, Fll dare any how !** 

'* Is it daring you call it,** said Norah, with spite, *< to 
go round two miles from his beat ? I never hear of you 
t traversing Hell after bedtime — or Wood Quay — or'* — 

" Then by the powers. Til go now." 

'* No, not to-night, for it is now too early. But to- 
morrow night, at the dead hour of twelve, pass the end 
of Fisher's Alley ; and, turning your head, shout your 
summons to him as you go by.*' 

"And what if I leather him outright?" 

'* If you do no/, never come here again, or I will set 
all the women in the street to pin a dishclout to your 
coat tails t" 

"But what if I do!" 

** Then We'll talk about it," said the widow, with a 
smile and a sigh, as she hung down her head. 

The blacksmith took his leave ; but before returning to 
his village he called upon a friend, and then upon another, 
and another — always, of course, doing the civil thing 
with regard to the whisky bottle, till it was far in the 
night. By the powers, thought he, this is just the hour 
for the job ! Won't to-night do as well as to-morrow ?— 
ay, and belter to boot ; for to-morrow a smack upon 
Norah's lips, just in token of consent, will be sweeter 
than a dozen thwacks upon the skin of an old pig ! It 
rained water-spouts as he was coming out of the last 
house, and his friend's wife insisted upon wrapping her 
cloak about him. 

"Then give me the bonnet, too," said the blacksmith, 
who was just in the mood for fun, '*and maybe the Pig 
will take me for one of his sweethearts !" He was ac- 
cordingly accommodated with an old black beaver bonnet; 
and in this guise he set out upon the adventure. 

The night was dark ; the streets i^ere deserted ; and 
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nothing was heard but the heavy splash of (he lain upon 
the stones. The blaeksmhh at first pushed lustily along, 
humnaing a brisk air, and slapping the walls with his 
hand as he passed ; but as the whisky lost its virtue by 
degrees in the cold night air, his spirits sunk to a pitch 
more consonant to the time and tide. He drew his bon- 
net over his face to keep the sharp drops from splashing 
in his eyes, and cowering up in his cloak, might really 
have seemed, in the obscurity of the hour, to be a tali 
woman tramping homewards through the rain. 

Just as he entered Hell, he heard all on a sudden a 
hideous grunt close to his ear, to which he responded, in 
the surprise and terror of the moment, by a roar which 
awakened tlie whole neighbourhood. He was thrust 
against the wall before he could raise the cursed beaver 
from his eyes, and felt the snout and tusks of an enormous 
pig driven against his bosom. 

^ In the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost !" cried the terrified blacksmith — " take that, ye 
ugly brute — and that — and that !" at every word darting 
his brawny fist into the chest of the Dolocher, with a 
force that might have felled a bullock. The phantom, 
accustomed only to encounters with the softer sex, and 
therefore wholly unprepared for such a reception as this, 
rolled heels over head upon the street ; when the black- 
smith, leaping with his whole weigtit upon his breast, 
sent forth such shouts of victory as brought out the in- 
habitants, with lanterns and pokers, from far and near. 

The groaning spectre was raised upon its hind legs, 
and the swinish tabernacle in which it had chosen to 
clothe itself, fell to the ground. 

** Mick Carolan !^* cried the crowd, and a dozen lan- 
terns were thrust into his face. It was indeed Mick 
Carolan ! He*was carried to the hospital of the Black Dog 
Prison ; where-^truth compels me to relate — he died the 
next day. In his confession he detailed all that has been 
stated above ; adding that the idea of the imposture was 
suggested to him and his wife by the singular train of cir- 
cumstances, with which at first he had nothing to do; and 
that, having resolved to leave the army, he was under the 
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necessity of continuing the delasion as a means of support. 
The trifling robberies he committed from time to time 
upon women, were one means of raising the necessary 
supplies ; while so long as the slaughter of the pigs went 
on, and he was able to remove the carcasses to a cellar in 
Schoolhouse Lane, there was no want either of pork or 
bacon at his table. 
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WALSTEIN; 

OR, 

A CURE FOR MELANCHOLY. 

BT TBK AUrnOK OT *^ TIYIAN ORE7,'' ^ OONTA&INI FUEMING,** &C. 



CHAPTER L 

CONTAINING A PHILOSOPHICAL CONVERSATION BETWE1SN A ^ / 

PHYSICIAN AND HIS PATIENT. 

Dr. de ScHiTLEMBouRo was the most eminent physi- 
cian in Dresden. He was not only a physician ; he was 
a philosopher. He studied the idiosyncrasy of his pa- 
tients, and was aware of the fine and secret connexion 
between medicine and morals. One morning, Dr. de 
Schulembourg.was sammoued to Walslein. The physi- 
cian looked forward to the interview with his patient 
with some degree of interest. He had often heard of 
Walstein, but had never yet met that gentleman, who 
had only recently returned from his travels, and who had 
been absent from his country for several years. 

When Dr. de Schulembourg arrived at the house of 
Walstein, he was admitted into a circular hall, containing 
the busts of the Caesars, and ascending a double staircase 
of noble proportion, was ushered into a magnificent gal- 
lery. Copies in marble of the most celebrated ancient 
statues were ranged on each side of this gallery. Above 
them, Were suspended many beautiful Italian and Spanish 
pictures, and between them, were dwarf bookcases, full 
of tall volumes in sumptuous bindings, and crowned with 
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Etruscan men snd rare bronzes. Scholembourg, who 
was a man of taste, looked aroand him with great satis- 
faction. And wKile he was gazing on a group of diapha- 
nous cherubim, by Murillo, an artist of^whom he had 
heard much and knew little, his arm was gently touched, 
and turning round, Schulembourg beheld his patient, a 
man past the prime of youth, but of very distinguished 
appearance, -and with a very frank and graceful manner. 
*' I hope you will pardon me, my dear sir, for permitting 
you to be a moment alqne,** said Walstein, with an in- 
gratiating smile. 

'* Solitude, in such a scene, is not vevy wearisome,** 
replied the physician. ** There ure great changes in this 
mansion since the time of your father, Mr. Walstein." 

" *Tis an attempt to achieve that which we are all 
sighing for,*' replied Walstein — '^the Ideal. But for 
myself, although I assure you not a pococurante, I can- 
not help thinking there is no slight dash of the common 
place." 

" Which is a necessary ingredient of all that is excel- 
lent," replied Schulembourg. 

Walstein shrugged his shoulders, and then invited the 
physician to be seated. ** I wish to consult you. Dr. 
Schulembourg,** he observed, somewhat abruptly. ** My 
metaphysical opinions induce me to believe that a phy- 
sician is the only philosopher. I am perplexed by my 
own case. I am in excellent health, my appetite is good, 
my digestion perfect My temperaitaent I have ever 
considered to be of a very sanguine character. I have 
nothing upon my mind. I am in very easy circum- 
stances. Hitherto, Ihave only committed blunders in 
life, and never crimes. Nevertheless, I have, of late, 
become the victim of a deep and inscrutable melancholy, 
which I can ascribe to no cause, and can divert by no 
resource. Can you throw any light upoli my dark feel- 
ings ? Can you remove 4hem ?" 

*' How long have , you experienced them ?" inquired 
the physician. 

*' More or less ever since my return," replied Walstein ; 
** but most grievously during the last three months.'* 

** Are you in love ?** inquired Schulembourg. 
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••Certainly not," replied Walstein, " and I (earl never 
shall be." 

•• You have been ?" inquired the physician. 

*• I have had some fancies, perhaps too many," an- 
swered the patient; ''but youth deludes itself. My idea 
of a heroine has never been realised, and, in all probabi- 
lity, never will be." 

•• Besides an idea of a heroine,*' said Schulembourg, 
•• you have also, if I mistake not, an idea of a hero ?** 

•* Without doubt," replied Walstein. " I have pre- 
conceived for myself a character which I have never 
achieved." 

" Yet, if you have never met a heroine nearer your 
ideal than your hero, why should you complain ?" re- 
joined Schulembourg. 

'• There are moments when my vanity completes my 
own portrait," said Walstein. 

*' And there are moments when our imagination com- 
pletes the portrait of our rtiistress," rejoined Schuliem- 
bourg. 

" You reason," said Walstein. *' I was myself once 
fond of reasoning, but thV greater my experience, the 
more I have become convinced that man is not a rational 
animal. He is only truly good or great when he acts 
from passion." 

•* Passion is the ship, and reason is the rudder," ob- 
served Schulembourg. 

* • And thus we pass the ocean of life," said Walstein. 
*• Would that I could discover a new continent of sensa- 
tion !" 

Do. you mix much in society ?'* said the physician. 
By fits and starts," said Walstein. •' A great deal 
when I first returned : ^f late little." 

** And your distemper has increased in proportion with 
your solitude T' 

** It would superficially appear so," observed Walstein ; 
•* but I consider my present distemper as not so much the 
result of solitude, as the reaction of much converse with 
society. I am gloomy at present, from a sense of dis- 
appointment of the past." 
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''You are disappointed,'' observed Scl^ulembourg. 
** What then did you expect?" 

'* I do not know,*' replied Walstein ; ** that is the very 
thing I wish to discover." 

*' How do you in general pass- your time," inquired 
tfie physician. 

•* When I reply in doing nothing, my dear Doctor," 
said Walstein, **you will think that you have discovered 
the cause of my disorder. But perhaps you will only 
mistake an effect for a cause." 

" Do you read ?" - 

*'I have lost the faculty of reading: early in life I was 
a student, but books became insipid when one is rich 
with the wisdom of a wandering life." 

" Do you write ?" 

'*I)iave tried, but mediocrity disgusts me. In litera- 
ture a second-rate reputation is no recompence for the 
evils that authors are heirs to." 

** Yet without making your compositions public, you 
might relieve your own feelings in expressing thena.. 
There is a charm in creation.V^ 

" My sympathies are strong," replied Walstein. ''In 
an evil hour, I might descend from my pedestal, I should 
compromise my dignity with the herd, I should sink 
before the first shaft of ridicule." 

*'You did not sufTer from this melancholy when 
travelling ?" / 

'* Occasionally : but the fits were never so' profound, 
and were very evanescent." 

'' Travel is action," replied Schulembourg. '* Believe 
me, that in action you can alone find a cure." 

" What is action ?" inquired Walstein. ** Travel I 
have exhausted. The world is quiet. There are no 
wars now, no revolutions. Where can I find a career !" 

'' Action," replied Schulembourg, '^ is the exercise of 
our faculties. Do not mistake restlessness for action. 
Muriilo, who passed a long life almost within the walls 
of his native city, was a man of great action. Witness 
the convents and the churches that are covered with his 
exploits. A great student is a great actor, and as great 
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as s marshal or a statesman. You must act, Mr. Wal- 
stein, you must act, you must have an object in life ; 
great or slight ; still you must have an object. Believe 
me it is better to be a mere man of pleasure, than a 
dreamer.*' 

" Your advice is profound," replied Walstein, ** and 
you have struck upon a sympathetic chord. Byit what 
am I to do ? I have no object.*' ' 

" You are a very ambitious man," replied the phy- 
sician. 

•How know you that?" said Walstein, somewhat, 
hastily and slightly blushing. 

, " We doctors know many strange things,*' replied 
Schulembourg with a smile. " Come, now, would you 
like to be pripie miniater of Saxony ?** 

''Prime minister of Oberon!" said Walstein, laugh- 
ing ; '* 'tis indeed a great destiny." 

'*Ah! when you have lived longer among us, your 
views will accommodate themselves to our limited hori- 
zon. In the mean time I will write you a prescription, 
provided you promise to comply with my directions." 

" Do not doubt me, my dear Doctor." 

Schulembourg seated himself at- the table, and wrote a 
few lines which ^he handed to his patient. Walstein 
smiled as he read the prescription. 

" Dr. de Schulembourg requests the honour of tne 
Baron de Walstein's company at dinner, to-morrow at 
two o'clock." 

WalsteiiK smiled and looked a little perplexed, but he 
remembered his promisQ. **I shall with pleasure be« 
pome your guest. Doctor." 
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CHAPTER II. 

CONTAINIMO SOME FURTHER CONVERSATION. 

Walstein did not forget his engagement with his 
friendly physician. The house of Schulembourg was the 
most beautiful mansion in Dresden. It was situated in a 
delicious garden in tlie midst of the park, and had been 
presented to him by a grateful sovereign. It was a 
Palladian villa, which recalled the Brenta to the recol- 
lection of Walstein, flights of marble steps, airy colon- 
nades, pediments of harmonious proportion, *and all 
painted with classic frescoes. Orange trees clustered in 
groups upon the terrace, perfumed th^ summer air, 
rising out of magnificent vases sculptured in high relief, 
and amid the trees, confined by silver chains, were rare 
birds pf radiant plumage; j-are birds with prismatic eyes 
and bold ebon beaks, breasts flooded with crimson, and 
long tails of violet anxl green. The declining sun shone 
brightly in the light blue sky, and threw its lustre upon 
the fanciful abode, above which, slight and serene, 
floated the airy crescent of the young white moon. 

** My friend too, I perceive, is a votary of the Ideal," 
exclaimed Walstein. 

Tlie carriage stopped, Walstein mounted the marble 
8iej^8, and was ushered through a hall, wherein was the 
statue of a single nymph, into an octagonal apartment. 
Schulembourg himself had not arrived. Two men moved 
away as he was announced, from a lady whom they sur- 
rounded. The lady was Madame de Schulembourg, and 
she came forward with infinite grace to apologise for the 
absence of her husband and to welcome her guest. 

Her appearance was very remarkable. She was 
young and strangely beautiful. Walstein thought that he 
never belield such lustrous locks of ebon hair shading a 
countenance of such dazzling purity. Her large and deep 
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blue eyes gleamed through their long black lashes. The 
expression of her face was singularly joyous. Two wild 
pimples played like meteors on her soft round cheeks. 
A pink vlil worn over her head was carelessly .tied under 
her chin, and fastened with a white rose of pearls. Her 
vest and train of white satin did not conceal her sylph- 
like form and delicate feet. S^e held forth a little white 
hand to Walstein adorned only by a single enormous 
ruby, and welcomed him with inspiring ease. 

** I dd not know whether you are acquainted with your 
companions, Mr. Walstein," said Madame de Schulem- 
bourg. Walstein looked around and recognised the Eng- 
lish minister, and had the pleasure of being introducea, 
for the first time, to a celebrated sculptor. 

" I have heard of your name, not only in Germany," 
said Walstein, addressing the latter gelitleman, ** you have 
left your fame behind you at Rome. . If the Italians are 
excusably envious, their envy is at least accompanied 
with admiration.*' The gratified sculptor bowed and 
slightly blushed. Walstein loved art and artists. He 
was not one of those frigid petty souls who are ashamed 
of evincing feeling in society. He felt keenly and ex- 
pressed himself without reserve. But nature had invest- 
ed him with a true nobility of manner as well as of mind. 
He was ever graceful, even when enthusiastic. 

" It is difficult to remember we are in the North," said 
Walstein to Madame de Schulembourg, ** amid these 
colonnades and orange trees." 

'* It is thus that I console myself for beautiful Italy,** 
replied the lady, '* and, indeed, today the sun favours the 
design." 

••You have resided long in Italy ?'* inquired Walstein. 

•• I was bom at Milan," replied Madame de Schulem* 
boarg, •• my father commanded a Hungarian regiment in 
garrison.*' 

•* I thought that I did not recognise an Italian physiog- 
nomy," said Walstein, looking somewhat earnestly at 
the lady. 

•• Yet I have a dash of the Lombard blood in me, I^ 
assure you," replied Madame de Scl^ulembourg, smiling; 
*• is it not so, Mr. Revel ?*' 
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The Englishman advanced and praised the beauty of 
the lady's mother, whom he well knew. Then he asked 
Walstein when he was at Milan ; then they exchanged 
more words respecting Milanese society ; and while they 
were conversing, the Doctor entered, followed by a ser- 
vant: **I must compensate for keeping you from din- 
ner,*' said their host, " by having the pleasure of an- 
nouncing that it is prepared." ^ 

He welcomed Walstein with warmth : Mr. Revel led 
Madam to the dining-room. The table was round, and 
Walstein seated himself at her side. 

The repast was light and elegant, unusual character- 
istics of a German dinner. Madame de Schulembourg 
Conversed with infinite gaiety, but with an ease which 
showed that to charm was with her no efibrt The 
Englishman was an excellent specimen of his nation, 
polished and intelligent, without that haughty and grace- 
less reserve which is so painful to a finished man of the 
world. The host was himself ever animated and cheer- 
ful* but calm and clear — and often addressed himself to 
the artist, who was silent, and, like students in general, 
constrainecl. Walstein himself, indeed,- was i:)ot very 
talkative, but his manner indicated that he was interested, 
and when he made an observation it was uttered with 
facility, and arrested attention by its justness or its no- 
velty.— It was an agreeable party. 

They had discussed several light tqpics; at length 
they diverged to the supernatural. Mr. Revel, as is 
customary with Englishmen, who are very sceptical, 
affected for a moqient a belief in spirits. With the rest 
of the society, however, it was no light theme. Madame 
de Schulembourg avowed her profound credulity. The 
artist was a decided votary. Schulembourg philosophi- 
cally accounted for many appearances, but he was a mag- 
netiser, and his explanations were more marvellous than 
the portents. 

" And you, Mr. Walstein," said Madame de Schulem-i 
bourg, " what is your opinion ?" 

"I am willing to yield to any faith that distracts my 
thoughts from the burthen of daily reality," replied Wal^ 
stein. 
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'* Too would just suit Mr. Novalis then,** observed 
Mr. Revel, bowing to the sculptor. 

" Novalis is an astrologer," said Madame de Schulem* 
bourg ; " I think he would just suit you." ^ 

'* Destiny is a grand subject," observed Walstein, 
** and although I am not prepared to say that I believe in 
fate, I should nevertheless not be surprised to read my 
fortunes in the stars." 

" That has been the belief of great spirits," observed 
the sculptor, his countenance brightening with more 
assurance. 

"It is true," replied Walstein, "I would ratheir err 
with my great nanaesake and Napoleon than share the 
orthodoxy of ordinary mortality." 

*' That is a dangerous speech. Baron," said Schulem- 
bourg. 

" With regard to destiny," said Mr. Revel, who was in 
fact a materialist of the old school, " every thing depends 
upon a man's nature ; the ambitions will rise, and the 
grovelling will crawl — those whose volition is strong will 
believe in fate, and the weak-minded accounts for the 
consequences of his own incongruities by execrating 
chance." 

Scbulembourg shook his head. ''By a roan's nature, 
yon mean his structure," said the physician, "much, doubt- 
less, depends upon structure, but structure is again in- 
fluenced Jby structure. AH is subservient to sympathy." 

''It is True," replied the sculptor; "and what is the 
influence of the stars on human conduct, but sympathy 
of the highest degree ?" 

" I am little accustomed to metaphysical discussions," 
lemarked. Walstein ; " this is indeed a sorry subject to 
amuse a fair lady with, Madame de Scbulembourg."— 
"On the contrary," she replied, "the mystical ever de- 
lights me." " Yet," continued Walstein, " perceiving that 
the discontent and infelicity of man generally increases 
in an exact ratio with his intelligence and his knowledge, 
I am often tempted to envy the ignorant and the sim- 
ple." 

"A man can only be content," replied Scbulembourg, 
" when his career is in harmony with his organization. 
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Man is an animal formed for great physical activity, and 
.this is the reason why the vast majority, in spite of^reat 
physical suffering, are content. — ^The sense of existence, 
under the influence of the action which is necessary to 
their living, counterbalances all misery. But when a man 
has a peculiar structure, when he is born with a predis- 
position, or is, ia vulgar language, a man of genius, his 
content entirely depends upon that predisposition being 
developed and indulged. And this is philosophical edu- 
cation, that sublime art so ill-comprehended !** 

" I agree with you," said Revel, who recollected the 
nonsense-verses of Eton, and the logic of Christ Church ; 
** all the scrapes and unhappiness of my youth, and I 
assure you they were not inconsiderable, are to be as- 
cribed to the obstinate resolution of my family to make 
a priest out of a man who wished to be-a soldier.'^ 

" And I was disinherited because I would be a phy- 
sician," replied Schulembourg ; ** but instead of a poor 
insignificant baron, I am now a noble in four kingdoms, 
and have the orders of all Europe, and Chat lady there 
was not ashamed to marry me." 

** I was a swineherd in the wilds of Pomerania," said 
Novalis ; his eye flashing with enthusiasm. '* I ran 
away to, Italy, but I broke my poor mother's heart." 

There was a dead painful pause, in which Walstein 
interposed. " As for myself, I suppose 1 have no pre- 
disposition, or I have not found it out. Perhaps nature 
intended me for a swineherd, instead of a baron. This, 
however, 1 do know, that life is an intolerable burthen — 
at least it would be," he added, turning with a smile to 
his fair hostess, ** were it not for occasionally meeting 
some one so inspiriting as you." 

'* Come," said Madame, rising, *' the carriages are 
at the door. Let us take a drive. Mr. Walstein, you 
shall give me your opinion of my ponies." 
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CHAPTER III. 

COKTAININO A DRIVE IN THE PARK WITH A VERT CHARMING 

LADT. 

Madame de Schvlembouro^s carriage, drawn by two 
beautiful Hanoverian ponies, cream in colour, with long 
manes and tails like flos silk, was followed by a britschka, 
but despatches called away Mr. Revel, and Novalis stole 
off to' his studio. The doctor, as usual, was engaged. 
" Caroline," he said, as he bid his guest adieu, ** f com- 
mend Mr. Walstein to your care. When I return, in 
the evening, do not let me find that our friend has 
escaped." *' I am sure though unhappy he is not un- 
gallant," replied Caroline, with a smile ; and she took 
his offered arm, and ascended her seat. 

Swiftly the 'little ponies scudded along the winding 
roads. The Corso ^as as yet but slightly attended. 
Caroline passed through the wide avenue without stop- 
ping, but sometimes recognising with bow and smile 
a flitting-by frieud. They came to a wilder and woodier 
part of the park, the road lined on each side with 
linden trees, and in the distance vast beds of tall fern, 
tinged with the first rich hues of autumn. 

** Here, Mr. Walstein," said Caroline, " wiih your 
permission, I shall take my afternopn' walk." Thus 
speaking-, she stbpped the carriage, which she and her 
companion quitted. Walstein offered her his arm, but 
she declined it, folding herself up in her shawl. 

'* Which do you like best, Mr. Walstein, Constanti- 
nople or Dresden ?" said Madame de Schulembourg. 

*'At this moment decidedly Dresden," replied her 
companion. ** Ah ! that is a compliment,'' said Madame 
de Schulembourg, after a moment's musing. ** My dear 
Mr. Walstein," she continued, looking up with an arch 
expression, '* never pay me compliments." 

*' Ton mistake me : it was not a compliment," re- 
plied Walstein. ** It was a sincere and becoming tri- 
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bate of gratitnde for three hours of endurable existence.*' 
^ Tou know that yon are my patient,*' rejoined Madame 
de Schnlembourg. **I have orders to core your me- 
lancholy. I am very successful in such complaints.** 

** I have no doubt of it,** replied Walstein, with a 
slight bow. 

** If we could bnt find out the cause 1*' continued 
Caroline. '* I venture to believe that, after all, it will 
turn out an affair of the heart Come, be frank with 
your physician. Tell me, have you left it captive with 
a fair Greek of the Isles, or a dark-eyed maiden of 
the Nile. Is our heroine a captive behind a Spanish 
jalousie, or>in an Italian convent ?'* 

<* Women ever believe that all moods and tempers 
of man are consequences of their influence/' replied 
Walstein, '* and in general they are right.** 

'« But in your case ?'* 

•• Very wrong." 

** I am determined to find it out,** said Madame de 
SchulemBourg. 

*' I wish to heaven you could,** said Monsieur de 
Walstein. 

**I think a wandering life has spoiled you,'* said 
Carolind. *' I think it must be civilization that yon 
find wearisome." 

«« That would be very sublime,** replied Walstein. 
** But I assure you, if there be one thing that disgusts 
me more than another, it is the anticipation of renewed 
travel 1 I have seen all that I wish, and more than I 
ever expected. All that I could experience now would 
be exertion without excitement, a dreadful doom. If 
I am not to experience pleasure, let me at least have 
the refuge of repose. The magic of change of scene 
is with me exhausted. If I am to live, I do not think 
that I could be tempted to quit this city ; sometimes I 
think, scarcely even my house.** 

** I see how it is," exclaimed Madame de Schulem- 
bourg, shaking her head very knowingly, *' you must 
marry." ' 

** The last resource of feminine fancy !** exclaimed 
Walstein, almost laughing. " Ton would lessen my 
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melancholy, I suppose, on the principle of the division 
of gloom. I can assure you, my dear Madame de 
Schulembourg," he continued, in a very serious tone,^ 
'* that, with my present sensations, I should consider it 
highly dishonourable to implicate any woman in my 
destiny." x 

*' Ha ! ha ! ha !" laughed Madame ; " I can assure 
you, my dear Mr. Walstein, that I have a great many 
very pretty friends who will run the risk. ' Tis the 
best cure for melancholy, believe me. I was serious 
myself at times before I married, but you see I have got 
over my gloom." 

*' You have indeed," said Walstein ; ** and perhaps, 
were 'I Dr. de Schulembourg, I might be as gay." 

" Another compliment ! However, I accept it, because 
it is founded en truth. The fact is, I think you are 
too mtfch alone." 

'' I have lived in a desert, and now I live in what 
is called the world," replied Walstein. *' Yet in Arabia 
I was fairly content, and now I am— what I shall not 
describe, because it will only procure me ydur ridicule." 

.'' Nay ! not ridicule, Mr. Walstein. Do not think 
that I do not sympathise with your affliction, because I 
wish you to be as cheerful as myself. If you were fairly 
content in Arabia I shall begin to consider it en affair of 
climate." 

** No," said Walstein, still very serious, **notan 
affair of climate— certainly not. The truth is, travel 
is a preparation, and we bear with its yoke ^s we do 
with all that is initiatory — with the solace of expectation. . 
But my preparation can lead to nothing, and there ap- 
pear to be no mysteries in which I am to be initiated." 

** Then, after all, you want something to do ?" 

" No doubt." 

" What shall it be ?" inquired Madame de Schulem- 
bourg, with a thoughtful aid 

" Ah ! what shall it be ?" echoed Walstein, in accents 
of despondence ; ** or rather wHat can it be? What can 
be more tame, more-uninteresting, more unpromising, 
than all around ? Where is there a career?" 

3 N 
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*' A career?'* exclaimed Caroline. "Whatyoa want 
to aet the world ia a blaze ! I thought you were a poetic 
dreamer, a listless, superfine speculator of an exhausted 
world. And all the time you are very ambitions!*' 

*'I know not what I am,'* replied Walstein; *'but I 
feel that my present lot is an intolerable burthen.*' 

*' But what can you desire ! Ifou have wealth, youth, 
and station, all the accidents of fortune which nature can 
bestow, and all for which men struggle. Believe me» 
you are born to enjoy yourself, nor do I see that you 
require any other career than the duties of your position. 
Believe me, my dear Mr. Walstein, life is a great busi- 
,ness, and quite enough to employ any man's faculties." 

'* My youth is fast fading, which I do not regret,** re- 
plied Walstein, *' for I am not an admirer of youth. As 
for station, I attribute no magic to it, and wealth I only 
value because knowing from experience its capacity of 
producing pleasure; where I a beggar to-morrow, I should 
be haunted by no uneasy sensations. Pardon me, Ma- 
dame de Sehulembourg ; your philosophy does not ap- 
pear to be that of my friend the Doctor. We were told 
this afternoon that-, to produce happiness, the nature of 
a being and his career most coincide. Now, what can 
wealth and station produce of happiness to me,, if I have 
the mind of a bandit, or perhaps even of a mechanic." 

** You must settle all this with Augustus," replied Ma^ 
dame de Sehulembourg ; ** I am glad, however, to hear 
you abuse youth. . I always tell Sidonia that he makes 
nis heroes too young, which enrages him beyond descrip-^ 
tion. Do you know him ?" ~~ 

•« Only by fame." 

" He would suit you. He is melancholy too, but only 
by fits. Would you like to make his acquaintance ?" 

*^ Authors are best known by their writings,'^ replied 
Walstein ; ^^ I admire his, because, amid much wildness, 
he is a great reader of the human heart, and i find many 
echoes in his pag^s of what I dare only to think and to 
utter in solitude.'* 

"I shall introduce you to him. He is exceedingly 
vain, and likes to make the acquaintance of an admirer.** 

'«* I entreat you not," replied Walstein, really alarmed. 
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*^It is precisely because I admire him very mach that I 
never wish to see him. What can the conversations of 
Sidonia be compared with his writings. His appearance 
and his manner will only destroy the ideal, in which it 
is always interesting to indulge." 
' ** Well, be not alarmed ! He is not now in Dresden. 
He has been leading a wild life for some time in our 
Saxon Switzerland, In a state of despair. I am the un* 
happy nymph who occasions his present desperation," 
Continued Madame de Schulembourg, with a smile. ** Do 
not think me heartless ; all his passion is imagination. 
Change of scene ever cures him ; he has written to me 
every week — his letters are each time more reasonable. 
I have no doubt he has by this time relieved his mind in 
some mad work which will amuse us all very much, and 
will return again to Dresden quite cool. I deljght in Si- 
donia — he is my especial favourite." 

After some little time the companions re-entered the 
carriage. The public drive was now full of sparkling 
equipages. Madame de Schulembourg gaily bowed as 
she passed along to many a beautiful friend. 

*• Dear girls, come home with us this eve," she ex- 
claimed, as she curbed her ponies by the side of an open 
carriage, and addressed two young ladies who were seated 
within it with their mbther. ''Let me introduce Mr. 
Walstein to you — Madame de Manheim, the Misses de 
Manheim, etlierwise Augusta and Amelia. Ask any of 
oaf friends ^hom you pass. There is Emilius — How do 
you do ? Count Voyna, come home with us, and bring 
your Bavarian friend." 

''How is Sidonia, Madame de Schulembourg," inquired 
Augusta. 

*'Oh, quite mad. He will not be sane this week. 
There is his last letter ; read it, and return it to me when 
we meet. Adieu, Madame de Manheim ; adieu, dear 
girls : do not stay Ipng : adieu, adieu.*' So they drove 
away. 
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A SENTIMENTAL ADVENTURE. 

BT MISS MITFORD. 

There is a fashion in eveiything — more especially "^ 
everything feminine — the very faults- of the ladies (if 
ladies can have faalts,) as well as the tenor by which 
those faults are distinguished, change with the changing 
time. The severe but honest puritan of the com- 
monwealth was succeeded by the less rigid, but pro- 
bably less sincere prude;^ who, from the restoration to 
George the Third's day, seems, if we may believe those 
truest painters of manners, tlie satirists and the comic 
poets, to have divided the realm of beauty with the fan- 
tastic coquette — I7AUegro reigning over one half of the . 
the female world, 11 Fenseroso over the other. 

With the decline of the artificial comedy, these two 
grand divisions amongst women which had given such 
life to the acted drama, and had added humour to the 
prose of Addison, and point to the verse of Pope, gra- 
dually died away. The Suspicious Husband of Dr. 
Hoadly, one of the wittiest and most graceful of those 
graceful and witty pictures of manners, which have now 
wholly disappeared from the comic scene, is, I think, 
nearly the last in which the characters are so distin- 
guished. The wide reaching appellations of prude and 
coquette, the recognised title, the definite classification, 
the outward profession were gone, whatever might be 
the case with the internal propensities; and the sex, 
somewhat weary it may be of finding itself called by two 
names, neither of them very desirable, the one being 
very disagreeable, and the other a little haughty, branched 
off into ini^umerable sects, with all manner of divisions 
and sub-divisions, and has contrived to exhibit during, 
the last sixty or seventy years as great a variety of 
humours good or bad, and to derive and obtain as many 
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lepithets (most of them sufficiently ill-omened) as its 
various and capricious fellow-biped called man. 

Amongst these epithets were two which I well re- 
member to have heard applied soine thirty years ago to 
more than one fair lady in the good town of Belford, but 
which have now passed away as completely as their 
companions, predecessors, coquette and prude. The 
••words of fear" in question were satirical and senti- 
mental. N With the first of these sad nick-names we have 
nothing to do. Child as I was, it seemed to me at the 
time, — and I think so more strongly on recollection, — that 
in two or three instances the imputation was wholly 
undeserved ; that a girlish gaiety of heart on the one 
hand, and a womanly fineness of observiation on the 
other, gave rise to an accusation which mixes a little, 
and very little cleverness with a great deal of ill nature. 
But with the fair satirist, be the appelation true or false, 
we have no concern ; our business is with one lady of 
the class sentimental, and with one, and with one only, 
of those adventures to which ladies of that class are, to 
say the least, peculiarly liable. 

Miss Selina Savage, (her detractors said that she was 
christened Sarah, founding upon certain testimony of I 
know not what value, of aunts and god-mothers ; but I 
abide by her own signature, as now lying before me in a 
fine slender Italian hand, at the bottom of a note some- 
what yellow by time, but still stamped in a French 
device of pensees and soucis, and still faintly smelling pf 
atar of roses : the object of the said note being to borrow 
•^ Mr. Pratt's exquisite Poem of Sympathy.") Miss 
Selina Savage (I hold by the autograph) was a young 
lady of uncertain age ; there being on this point also a 
small variation of ten or a dozen years between her own 
assertions and those of her calumniators ; but of a most 
sentimental aspect (in this respect all were agreed ;) tall, 
fair, pale, and slender, she being so little encumbered 
with flesh and blood, and so little tinted with the diversity 
of colouring thereunto belonging, so completely blond in 
hair, eyes, and complexion, that a very tolerable portrait 
of her might be cut out in white paper, provided the 
paper were thin enough, or drawn in chalks, white and 
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blick, vpon a pale brown groand. Nothing could be 
too shadowy or looTapoory; the. Castle Spectre, floo- 
riehing in all the glory of gaoze drapery on the stage of 
Drury Lane — the ghosts of Ossian made out of the 
mists of the hills — were but types of Miss^lina Savage. 
Her Toice was like her aspect, sighing, crying, dying ; 
and her conveisation as lachrymose as her voice; she 
sang sentimental songs, played sentimental airs, wrote 
sentimental letters, and read sentimental books; has 
given away her parrot for laughing, and turned off her 
postboy for whistling a country dance. 

The abode of this amiable damsel was a small neat 
dwelling, somewhat inconveniently situated, at the back 
of the Holy Brook, between the Abbey Mill^ on the one 
side, and a great timber wharf on the other ; with the 
stream moving between the carriage road and the house, 
and nothing to unite them but a narrow foot-bridge, 
which must needs be crossed in all weathers. It had, 
however, certain recommendations which more than 
atoned for these defects in the eyes of its romantic 
mistress; three middle sized cypress trees at one end. of 
the court, in the front of her mansion two well-grown 
weeping willows ; the other an address at *' Holy Brook 
Cottage,*' absolutely invaluable to such a correspondence, 
and standing in most advantageous contrast with the 
streets, terraces, crescents, and places of which Belford 
was for the most part composed ; and a very fair chance 
of excellent material for the body of her letters by the 
abundant casualties and Humane Society cases afforded 
by the foot-bridge — no less than one old woman, three 
small children, aud two drunken men having been ducked 
in the stream in the course of one winter. Drowning 
would have been too much of a good thing; but of that, 
from the shallowness of the water, there was happily no 
chance. 

Miss Savage, with two quiet, orderly, light-footed, and 
soft-spoken maidens, had been for some years the solitary 
tenants of the pretty collage by the Holy Brook. She 
had lost her father during her early childhood ; and the 
death of her mother (a neat quiet old lady, whose inter- 
minable carpet work is among the earliest of my recol- 
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ieciions — I could draw the pattern now), and the absence 
of her brother, a married man^ with a large family and a 
prosperoQS business, who resided constantly in London, 
left the fair Selina the entire mistress of her fortune, her 
actions, and her residence. That she remained in 
Belford, although exclaiming against the place- and its 
society — its gossiping morning visits, and its evening 
card-parties, as well as to the general want of refinement 
amongst its inhabitants — might be imputed partly per- 
haps to habit, and an aversion to the trouble of moving, 
and partly to a violent friendship between herself and 
another damsel of the same class, a good deal younger, 
and a great deal sillier, who lived two streets ofif, and 
whom she saw every day, and. wrote to every hour. 

Martha, or, as her friend chose to call her, Matilda 
Marshall, was the fourth or fifth daughter of a spirit 
merchant of \he town. Frequent meetings at the circu- 
lating library introduced the fair ladies to each other, 
and a congeniality of taste brought about first an ac- 
quaintance, and theji an intimacy, which difference of 
station (for Miss Savage was of the highest circle in this 
provinoial society, and poor Maftha was of no circle at 
all,) only seemed to cement the more firmly. 

The Marshalls, flattered by Selina's notice of their 
daughter, and not sorry that that notice had fallen on the 
least useful and cheerful of the family, the one that 
amongst all their yoking people they could the most easily 
spare, put her time and her actions entirely into her own 
power, or rather into that of her patroness. Mr. Mar- 
shall, a calculating man of business, finding flirtation after 
flirtation go ofl* without the conclusion matrimonial, and 
knowing the fortune to be considerable, began lo look on 
Matilda as the probable heiress ; and except from her 
youngest brother William, a clever but unlucky school 
boy, who delighted in plaguing his sister, and laughing 
at sentimental friendships, this intimacy, from which all 
but one member was sedulously excluded, was cherished 
and promoted by the whole fiimily. 

Very necessary was Miss Matilda at the Holy Brook 
cottage. She filled there the important parts of listener, 
adviser, and confidant,, and filled them with an honest 
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and simple-hearted sincerity, which the most skilfal flat- 
terer that ever lived would have failed to imitate. She 
read the same books, sang the same songs, talked in the 
same tone, walked with the same air, and wore the same 
fashions; which upon her, she being naturally, short and 
stout, and dark-eyed and rosy, had, as her brother Wil- 
liam told her, about the same effect that armour similar 
to Don Quixote's would have produced upon Sancho 
Panza. 

One of her chief services in the character of conBdant, 
was of course to listen to the several love passages of < 
which, since she was of the age of Juliet, her friend's 
history might be said to have consisted. IIow she had 
remained so long unmarried might have moved some 
wonder, since she seemed always immersed in the passion 
which leads to snch a conclusion ; but then her love was 
something like the stream that flowed before her door— 
a shallow brooklet, easy to slip in, and easy to slip out. 
From two or three imprudent engagements her brother 
had extricated her ; and from one, the most dangerous of 
all, she had been saved by her betrothed having been 
claimed the week before the nuptials by another wife. 
At the moment of which we write, however, the fair 
Selina seemed once more in a fair way to change her 
name. 

That she wasTond of literature of a~ certain >class we 
have already intimated ; and, next after Sterne and 
Rousseau, the classics of her order, and their horde of 
vile imitators, whether sentimental novelists, or senti- 
mental essayists, or sentimental. dramatists, she delighted 
in the horde of nameless versifiers whom Giflbrd deiQO- 
lished ; in other words, after bad prose her next favourite 
reading was bad verse ; and as this sort of verse is quite 
as easy to write as to read — I should think of the two 
rather easier — she soon became no inconsiderable per- 
petrator of sonnets without rhyme, and songs without 
reason ; and elegies, by an ingenious combination, equal- 
ly deficient in both. 

After writing this sort of verse, the next step is to put 
it in print ; and in those days (we speak of above thirty 
years ago), when there was no Mrs. Hemans to send 
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grace and beauty, and purity of thought and feeling, into 
every comer of the kingdom — no Mary Howitt. to add 
the strength and originality of a manly mind to the sen- 
sibility of a womanly fancy, — in those days the Poet's 
Corner of a country newspaper was the refuge of every 
poetaster in the county. So intolerably bad were the 
acrostics^ the rebuses, the epigrams, and the epitaphs, 
which adorned those asylums for fugitive pieces, that a 
selection of the worst of them would really be worth 
printing amongst the Curiosities of Literature. A less 
vain person than Miss Selina Savage might have thought 
she did the Hampshire Courant honour in sending them 
an elegy on the death of a favourite bullfinch, with the 
signature of Eurinia. 

It was printed forthwith, read with ecstatic admiration 
by the authoress and her friend, and with great amuse- 
ment by William Marshall, who, now the spruce clerk 
of a spruce attorney, continued to divert himself with 
worming out of his simple sister all the secrets of herself 
and her friend, and then to pursue them with the most 
unnaerciful ridicule. The elegy was printed, and in a 
Cur way of being forgotten, by all but the writer, when 
in the next number of the Courant appeared a compli- 
mentary sonnet addressed to the authoress of the elegy, 
and signed Orlando. 

Imagine the delight of the fair Eurinia ! she was not 
in the least astonished, — a bad and inexperienced writer 
never is taken by s^irprise by any quantity of praise ;— 
bat she was charmed and intecested as much as woman 
could be ; she answered his sonnet by another (which, 
by the by, contained, according to Boileau's well-known 
recipe, and the practice of all nations, a quatrain too 
many ;) he replied to her rejoinder ; compliments flew 
thicker and faster ; and the poetical correspondence be- 
tween Orlando and Eurinia became so tender, that the 
Editor of the H * ♦ * shire Courant thoufi[ht it only right 
to hint to the gentleman that- the post-ofSce would be a 
more convenieTit medium for his future communications. 

As this intimation was accompanied by the address of 
the lady, it was taken in very good part ; and before the 
publication of the next number of the provincial weekly 
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joarnal, Miss Savage, received the accustomed tribote 
of. verse from Orlando, enveloped in a prose episUek 
dated from a small town about thirty miles off, and signed 
Henry Turner. 

An answer had been earnestly requested, and an 
answer the lady sent; and by return of post she re- 
ceived a reply, to which she replied with equal alert- 
ness ; the* came a love letter in full form ; and then a 
petition for an interview ; and to the first the lady 
answered anything but No ! and to the latter she as- 
sented. . 

The time fixed for this important visit, it being now 
the merry month of May,- was three o'clock in the 
day. He had requested to find her alone ; and accord- 
ingly by one, p. m. she had dismissed her faithful con* 
fidante, promising to write to her the moment Mr. 
Turner was gon^, had given orders to admit no one 
but a young gentleman who sent in his visiting ticket 
(such being the plan proposed by the inamorata), and 
began to set herself and her apartment in order for 
his reception — she herself in an elegant dishabille, be- 
tween sentimental and pastoral, and her room in a con- 
fusion equally elegant, of music, books, and -flowers; 
Zimmermann and Lavateron the table; and one of^ those 
dramas, those tragedies bourgeoises, or comedies lar- 
moyantes, which it seems incredible that Beaumarchais, 
he that wrote the two matchless plays of Figaro,* could 
have written, in her hand. 

It was hardly two o'clock, full an hour before his time, 
when a double knock was heard at the door; Mr. 
Turner's cai'd was sent in, and a well-dressed and well- 
looking young man ushered into the presence of the 
fair poetess. There is no describing such an interview. 
My readers must imagine the compliments and the 
blushes, the fine speeches de part et d'autre-, the long 

* I speak, of course, of the admirably brilliant French come* 
dies, and not of the operas, whether English or Italian, which 
retaining the situations, and hardly the situations, have com- 
pletely sacrificed the wit, the character, and the pleasantry of 
the delightful originals, and have almost as much tended to in- 
jure Beaumarchais' reputation as his own dullest dranuuk 
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words and the fine words; tKe sighings and the langoish- 
ments. The lady was satisfied ; the gentleman had no 
reason to complain ; and after a short visit he left her, 
promising to return in the evening to take his coffee 
with her and her friend. 

She had jast sat down to express to that friend, 
in her accustomed high-flown language, the contentment 
of her heart, when another knock was followed by a 
second visiting ticket. ** Mr Turner again ! Oh ! I sup- 
pose he has remembered something of consequence. 
Show him in." 

And in came a second Mr. Turner ! ! 

The consternation of the lady was inexpressible ! 
That of the gentleman, when the reason of her astonish- 
ment was explained to him, was equally vehement and 
flattering. He burst into eloquent threats against the 
impostor who had assumed his name, the wretch who 
had dared to trifle with such a passion, and such a ladye- 
love; and being equally welMooking and fine-spoken, 
full of rapturous vows and ardent protestations, and 
praise addressed equally to the woman and the authoress, 
conveyed to the enchanted Selina the complete idea of 
her lover-poet. 

He took' leave of her at the end of half an hour, to 
ascertain, if possible, the delinquent who had usurped 
his D^me and .his assignation,^purposing to return in the 
evening to meet her friend ; and again she was sitting 
down to her writing table, to exclaim over this ex- 
traordinary adventure, and to dilate on the charms of 
the true Orlando, when three o'clock struck, and a third 
knock at the door heralded a third visiting ticket, and a ' 
third Mr. Turner ! ! ! 

A shy, awkward, simple youth, was this, — **the real 
Simon Pure !" — bowing and bashfiai, and with a stutter 
thai would have rendered his words unintelligible even 
if time had been allowed him to bring them forth. But 
no time was allowed him. Provoked past her patience, 
sbelieving herself the laughing-stock of the town, oar 
sentimental fair one forgot her refinement, her delicacy, 
her fine speaking, and her afifectation ; and calling her 
aiaids and her foptboy to aid, drove out her unfortunate 
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suitor with such a storm of TituperatioD, such a torrent 
of plain, honest, and homely scolding, that the luckless 
Orlando took to his heels, and missing his footing on 
the narrow bridge, tumbled, head-foremost, into the Holy 
Brook, and emerged dripping like a river god, to the in- 
finite amusement of the two impostors and of William 
Marshall, the contriver of the jest, who lay perdu in the 
mill, and told the story, as a great secret, to so many per- 
sons, that before the next day it was known half over 
the place, and was the eventual cause of depriving the 
good town of Belford of one of the most inofiensive and 
most sentimental of its inhabitants. The fair Selina de- 
camped in a week. 
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THE FIRST DAY OP TERM. 

" Has anybody called upon me, this morning, Mrs. 
Brown ?" inquired Mr. Launcelot Transit, a young gen- 
tleman of fashionable exterior, as he entered the breakfast* 
parlour of his landlady, a middle-aged person of a pursy 
presence and an agreeable demeanour. 

" Lord ! no, sir !" replied Mrs. Brown, as she pounced 
upon the spout of the tea-urn, and gave her accustomed 
dip to the tea-cups-r-" who would think of calling upon 
you at this early hour, Mr. Transit 1-^no clandestine 
marriage on foot, eh, sir? — he, he, he," and the landlady 
indulged in a lodging-house giggle. 

"Ha! ha! — oh! no, Mrs. Brown," and a sickly 
smile on the lodger's face died of a rapid decline. ** I 
was thinking some one might have called — that's all.'' 

There was^ a deep and unaccountable melancholy 
spread over Transit's commonly vivacious visage — his 
usually buoyant spirits had deserted him, and, as he 
hammed a dolorous cavatina, he might have been com- 
pared to a grig in grief, or a cricket chirping the dead 
march in Saul. 

"And you have seen no one in the street since you 
rose, Mrs. Rro#n ?" he resumed after a pause. 

"That's more than I can^ay," answered the landlady, 
with a becoming reverence for truth. "I have seen 
three chimney-sweeps, five milkmen, several old clothes- 
men, an old woman with water-cresses, and I don't know 
how many servant girls opposite banging their mats 
against the street door steps — and a filthy dust they make. 
We shall presently have the pot-boy, I daresay; but 
you look peaking this morning, my dear sir, what's the 
matter ?" . 

" I had a dream kst night," muttered Transit, with 
an odious grimace. "I^reamt I was pursued by an 
alligator." 
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*' A.II alligator, Mr. Transit; well, that toot shocking — 
what sort of an animal was that t" 

*' It was dressedMn top-boots, and had a Belcher hand- • 
kerchief round its neck," said the dreamer. 

'' Only think of that, now," cried Mrs. Brown, as she 
leaned her hand upon her knee, and sputtered into a 
laugh like a damp skyrocket *' Really, Mr. Transit, you 
ate the funniest man—" 

" Was not that somebody at the door ?" faltered Tran- 
sit* starting like a guilty creature— but not ** sitting al a 
play." 

** I didn*t hear a knock," said Mr& Brown, ** but what 
if there is-— you are quite nonsical this morning, I declare, 
—•but there certainly is," added the landlady, looking out 
of the' window, '*a man leaning against the lamp-posl, 
waiting for somebody, I suppose." 

Down went the Bohea with a splash into the lodger's 
saucer, while the tea-cup hung suspended from the tip of 
his forefinger, and a piece of dry toast stuck in his jaws 
like a pound of bran in the throat of Ugolino. 

It was to be so— Transit knew it must be so. It was 
the first day of term. Messrs. Stitch and Stretch had 
advised him that, unless certain articles manufactured of 
sheep's wool were paid for before that day, a certain 
piece of sheep's skin should be issued forth to compel 
such payment. It was a bailiff. 

** What kind of thing is it. Madam ?" croaked the suf- 
ferer, at length. 

*' It's a man, sir," cried Mrs. Brown, calmly. 

" What height ?" 

" A short, thick-set man." 

"What face?" 

•* A red face, sir." 

"What kind of eyes 1" 

" He squints, Mr. Transit ; eyes like those of a pictar' 
—that always seem to be looking at you, and never 
are." 

" Oh, yes— they are," prroaned the lodger. " What 
has it on its head, Madam ?" ;; 

" A broad-brimmed hat." , 

•• Round its neck ?" 



*'A«o]oiNr0d hradkerohiei:'* 

•* Ob ito legs t" 

*• Top boois.** 

*' In its hand !'* v 

^ A twitted cnib-tftidc, 'with knots, like, In it.'* 

With Tarquin strides, aud bent nearly doable, lilEe a 
master of the ceremonies with a cramp in the stomach, 
and with a face that rendered the similitade still stronger, 
did Mr. Launcelot Transit evacuate the apartment, and 
crawling up stairs to his bed-room, locked himself in to 
enjoy the pleasnre of his own society. 

It was necessary to reconnoitre this pest of human 
kind ; and gingerly as an ostrich from its covert, did he 
protrude his head, from the window to watch the pro- 
ceedings of the being below. The wretch was whistling 
a vulgar tune, and leaning on his stick with the com- 
mendable patience of an experienced adept. Never did 
that tune strike on the tympanum of the lodger's ear with 
BO grating a harshness — never, surely, was human crea- 
tnre so positively ugly and barbarously hideous as the 
. person at the lamp-post. Yes ; it was Fang, for his faoe 
was for a moment elevated, and • his ill-assorted eyes 
were projected on a voyage of discovery, in difTerent 
directions over the exterior of the house. ** Son of balHff, 
I know thee now." Transit knew him of old. It was 
Fang ; the most active of sherifTs officers. Once before 
had his shoulder blade been paralysed by the torpedo 
touch of the reptile's antennae — once before had he been 
liberated froq|^ns grasp by paternal afTeclion— once— but 
no more was such protection to be extended to him. Down 
upon the bed he sunk in an agony of doubt, amazement, 
and fear. 

'But something mast be done-— a thought struck him, 
and he started from the bed. *' Yes, I will call on little 
Dicky Spraggs, and borrow the money of him— heil lend 
it me in a moment. I'm sure of it — a good little fellow 
that— -I don't know a better fellow breathing than Dicky 
Spraggs — he certainly is a kind creature." But how to 
get out — the casegvas desperate and the idea of the prac-* 
tioability of escape darted through bis brain. Dressing 
himself hastily, he decended to ^ kitchen i and from 
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thenoe deviated into the area* and erawlinf op the atepe, 
after the manner of quadnipeda, brought his eye to a 
level with the railings. Fangs seemed fastened to the 
lamp-post, and was at this moment whistling the before- 
' mentioned tune for the seventy-third time. But he was 
looking in another direction. 



** SoO; Pity enters through an iron gate," 

says SKakspeare ; but Fangs was not soft pity, but hard 
cruelty ; and softly, very softly, did I«auiicelot Transit 
open the iron gate, and squeezing himself through, 
swiftly, very swiftly, with three unnatural bounds did be 
clear the street, and glancing round the corner with a 
whisk to which lightning is mere laziness, was out of 
sight in a moment. 

'* Dicky, my boy,'^ said he, with a miserable effort at 
gaiety, as he entered the parlour where good little Dicky 
Spraggs was ensh fined in all the luxury of silk dressing- 
gown and velvet slippers ; '* I am come to borrow thirty 
pounds of you — an awkward trifle and it must be had/* 

" Then yon have just come to the wrong shop, my 
Launcelot,*' cried the eccentric Dicky, with his accus-^ 
tomed irresistible humour, *^ for the devil a m'opus have - 
I left,'' and he emptied the drawer of his writing desk 
upon the table, displaying an infinite number of broken 
wafers, rusty keys, and Havannah cigars — ** you see how 
it is," and he gave a wink, and burst into what Launcelot 
could not but think a particularly ilUtimedJaugh. 

•' Well— but Spraggs," expostulated Transit, " Dicky, 
my frieiid, you have surely other funds that you could 
lay your finger upon to oblige me." - 

^<Not a doit," answered Spraggs, whose principal 
employment of money at all times was to spend — and 
not to lend ; and who had settled long ago, in his own 
mind, that Launcelot was never to touch a farthing of his 
— **I live at too great an expense to save money— now, 
these lodgings cost me three, guineas a week." 

** Indeed l" said the other, not heeding him. 

" Yes, and not much neither," resumed Spraggs, " con- 
sidering what a respectable' look*out in front we enjoy 
'^'ere." 
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" A good look-oQt, certainly,*' sighed Laimcelot, walk- 
ing to the window. Had the wobegone Transit been 
shot through the brain with a ball of quicksilver, he could 
not have sprung with a more frantic leap from the win- 
dow than lie did at this instant. 

"What's the matter,'* cried Spraggs, "are you ill, my 
dear fellow ?" 

" Nothing, nothing," gasped the victim ; " it will soon 
go off— a sudden giddiness— St. Vitus's dance— 1 shall 
be better presently." 

Yes, it was Fang — the indefatigable Fang, coiling round 
another lamp-post, and whistling another tune ; and 
Transit's disturbed fancy depicted him in the act of climb- 
ing up the lamp-post, and stepping from it's apex with 
outstretched hand into the parlour. 

" Is the look-out equally agreeable from the back of 
these premises ?" mumbled the invalid, when he had in 
some snnall measure recovered. 

" Equally so," cried Spraggs, with an air of conse- 
quence. " We can see the park — fine view of the gay 
folks on a Sunday — charming spot." 

•* Well, if that's the case, I'll bid you good morning, 
Dicky," said his friend, a sudden bridge having been 
thrown over the chaos of his thoughts ; " you are sure 
you can't lend me the money ?" looking over his shoulder 
as he departed. 

" No— 'pon honour — ^no," but the door was shut with 
a crash, and Spraggs spared any further apology. 

" You canH get out that way, sir,-*-the street door is 
in front," said a servant maid, as a figure was seen scram- 
bling over the back wall. 

"O yes, I can," bellowed Transit (for it was he), 
struggling and panting ; " it's the nearest way into the 
park," and in a moment after the soles of his feet were 
upturned to the sun with strange rapidity, as he held his 
way over the greensward. 

" What's to be done now," said the distracted debtor, 
as he sat himself down on the grass, and drew a long 
breath, while the deer came up and gazed with seeminc 
astonishment at his forlorn appearance. " Hang me if .1 
don-t do an impudent thing for once, and borrow die 

4* 
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money of Miss Lavinia Lamprey— if I can. She lovea 
me— that's certain, and must pay for the privilege. Ay» 
you may look» you locomotive venison,'' he added, w^h 
a eatirical sneer, making a wry face at the deer as they 
bounded away from him, and starting to his feet — '* but 
rU get through this affair with triumph yet ;" and he 
bent his hurried steps to Pimlico. 

Miss Ijavinia Lamprey was fortunately at home, but 
unhappily, with a caprice that characterizes ladies of a 
certain age, was just now disposed to look with aspect 
malign upon her lover. 

'* My dearest Lavinia, can*t stop a moment — must be 
off-— the strangest thing~I came out for the purpose of 
paying some money, and left it behind me — a paltry sum 
of thirty pounds — could you — " 

'* Sir," interrupted Miss Lavinia, opening her'^moulh 
.like an absorbing fish, and her eyes elongating till they 
looked like notes of admiration. '*Slr! what do you 
mean ? thirty pounds — " 

"My Lavinia !" cried the chap-fallen applicant, ** am 
I then deceived in you ? can mercenary motives like these 
interfere with your love — ^but no matter," and he tossed 
himself about the sofa in a fantastic manner. 

Miss Lavinia smiled like an animal of the polar regioos 
—so frozen was that smile — and then pursed up her lips 
— (the only purse Launcelot was doomed to. behold)— 
but she was spared recrimination by the entrance of the 
servant. 

*' Captain Trigger, Madam, is waiting below." 

'« Captain Trigger!" fluttered Miss Lavinia Lamprey, 
with a blush of pleasure. ^ '^ I'll wait upon him instiinlly ; 
for you, sir," turning to the disconsolate Transit, ^* let 
me never see your face again ; I have discovered your 
designs, sir — the girl will show you the door," and as she 
stalked from the room, a groan rent the earthly tabernacle 
of the debtor. 

The heat of the room was oppressive and intolerable 
—all nature seemed shorn of it's beauty — Lavinia, false, 
cruel--^ dirt — a coquette — a female curmudgeon-— mon- 
strous! The parrot swinging in its ring of wire, and 
prating its eternal well-learned lesson t was impertinent 
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was a cruel mockery. He attempted to thrust a paper 
of needles down its throat, but the bird, in its wisdom, 
seized his little finger with its beak, and bit htm till he 
yelled with torture. The whining and snarling of the 
spaniel was ofiensive and insulting. He was overtaken 
by a sudden frenzy: « 

"Carlo, Carlo — come — come, pretty Carlo!" The 
cur advanced with a snappish eagerness. A kick from 
the distracted insolvent sent it spinning into the variegated 
curled paper of the fire-grate, and four strides down the 
staircase, and a leap into the street, and Transit left his 
Lavinia for ever ! 

As he turned out of Buckingham Gate, who is that 
confronts, and, with extei)ded hand, would fain lay hold 
upon him ? It is Fang, the ubiquitous, the ever-present 
Fang ! It was instinct in convulsions, not premeditation, 
that prompted him to direct a blow at the stomach of the 
Bailiff; it was the same impulse. that urged him to ply his 
tegs towards l^ing Gardens, and to leave the discomfited 
Fang rolljtTg over and over in the stones intended for the 
new palace. 

'^And now I feel it's all up with hie," said Transit, 
mournfully, as he gazed down the long vista of the Strand, 
** I cannot struggle against my fate. I have no other re- 
8ource,-^gfes — one; I'll, go down ^o my uncle, and get 
the mon^ out of him, in anticipation of my next remit- 
tance {r<mi my father ; he's a very respectable good sort 
of man that uncle of nine ; he certaiiyy has been a good 
friend to me^^^utdBng these fond sayings, wherewith 
sanguine bufHjj^ijrfng men are pron€ to propitiate fortune 
and their frienSoeforeliand, he found himself at his uncle's 
door. 

" My dear uncle," said Transit, as he was ushered 
into the room where 



' An elderly gentleman sat 

On the top of whose head was a wig^' 



" I am come upon one of the most important affairs in 
life. I want money — thirty pounds-^te be paid out of 
my half yearly remittance payable next month." 



1 
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Then thas ootopake the Meiiy gentlenuo, his nKmth 
being raised like a portcallie, and descending upon the 
neck of every sentence, like a guillotine. 

*^ Important affairs are of two qualities or descriptions, 
real or imaginary. Now, if your business be of the 
latter, thatJs to say, of an imaginary description of im- 
portance, I can tiave no hesitation in declining to do 
what yon request ; if, on the other hand, it be of a real 
weight, consequence, or necessity ; then, — may I hope 
it is no imprudence of youth ; no getting into debt; no 
arrest, or other inconvenient let, hindrance, or moles- 
tation.'* *'' Lord bless my soul ! no, sir," cried I'ransit 
overjoyed, for he saw his deliverance at hand, '* how 
could you suspect such a thing T The fact is, — ^but I 
don't like to mention these matters — a friend — a poor 
curate — eight children-— starvation— -meek-eyed charity 
—pleasures of benevolence— virtue its own reward-* 
divide last farthing ;" aqd as the speaker dropped these 
fragmentary sentences, two tears -of genuine emotion 
rolled half way down his cheeks, which the joy of ob- 
taining the money instantly drew up again into his eyes. 

*' Well, boy, well," whimpered the uncle, quelling a 
rebellious rising of sympathy in his throat, ** these sen- 
timents do you much honour; but beware, impostors 
are by far too common. Well, wc must let. you have 
the money ;" and he began to write out a cheque for the 
amount. 

Transit fixed a gaze upon each successive w6rd that 
was written, as though he would 'draw Utt^very ink out 
of the paper, but at that moment a se ^Vpil entered the 
room. 

** A gentleman in the back parlour wishes to speak to 
yon, sir." x 

*' Let him wait," cried Transit, in an agony of irnpa- 
tience. 

"This is indecent haste," said the uncle in a tone of 
rebuke, '* and I could fain chide you, and read to you a 
lesson of good breeding, or mannera. What kind of 
gentleman, girl t" 

*^ A peraon in top boots, sir." 
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Tnntit started ; " but no, it coold not be. Strange 
coincidence !" and he smiled faintly. 

** What is the gentleman's name, child V* added the 
uncle. 

*• Mr. Fan—" 

** Mr. Fang!" shrieked the nephew, as seized with 
panic, he darted from the premises. 

** Mr. Fancourt, sir, come about the assessed taxes, 
he says." But Transit was gone. Ensconced in the 
Bedford coffee house, he was brooding over his per- 
plexities. 

'^ Let me see, this is what I'll do," said he at length, 
drinking off the last glass of a pint of Madeira, " I've 
fairly escaped the rascal for to-day ; I'll go to my lodg- 
ings, pack up a few things, start out of tpwn till term 
ends, and — " 

*' Come with me, if you please," said a short man in 
top boots, belcher handkerchief, and with a knotted stick 
in his hand. It was Fang, the Inevitable Fang ! 

" I am yours !" groaned the debtor, as they entered a 
hackney coach and drove off over one of the bridges I 

Omega. 






THE CAPTAIN. 

I WAB tilting iQ the Coffee-room of an Inn at Hastings, 
enjoying the cool aea-breeze affd a pint of Madeira, when 
the entrance of a stranger dissipated the short reverie 
into which I had fallen. *' Waiter,** quoth he, as he 
walked up the room, '* the coach starts at nine precisely, 
and, therefore, my fine fellow, you must please to give 
me notice of its arrival, for if I should, by any chance, 
be disappointed — ^beware revenge ! Better you had never 
breathed this vital air than answer my fell wrath.'* The 
waiter departed with an incredulous smirk, and the 
•tranger, who had uttered the above fearful threat with 
the cool unconcern of an oracular presence, began to 
hum an air and to arrange his neckcloth at the glass ; 
the swell of such air being augmented or diminished ev> 
actly in accordance with the folds ai^ windings of the 
cravat, and terminating in a graceful shake on the com- 
pletion of that arrangement. 

During this short period, however, I had been strictly 
scrutinizing the appearance of this mysterious person. He 
was a man somewhat below the ordinary size, and appa- 
rently between forty and fifty years of age. His face 
was of a copper complexion, and garnished with a pair 
of exaggerated whiskers, whicli, like his redundant head 
of hair, seemed to have sustained some injury in an es- 
cape^from recent and devouring flames. There was a 
singed aridity in both, as of a blighted furze bush. His 
eyes had all the restless ii^tivity of bullets, and his 
promontory of a chin was sustained by the neckcloth 
above-mentioned, which meandered round his neck in 
an infinite multiplicity of windi.ngs, and at length fell 
down over his waistcoat with all the prodigality of a 
cataract. 

White I was thus engaged in examining this strange 
being, he approached, and, offering me his snuff-box with 



naeh coarlMiiftDesB, took a seat at the same table. 
** CharmUig view of , the sea/' said he» *' splendid pros- 
peetp<— ocean, ocean-^notbiDg like ocean ; what does the 
poet say— splendid poet, ByjonT — what says he of 
ocean ? Let me see, he likens it— to a horse, is it ? No 
-•-yes^ — to a horse, certainly ; says he, ' Til lay my 
hand upon thy mane'— glorious burst thatr — as though 
it were the mane of a horse, you perceive — ' I'll lay 
oiy hand upon thy mane.' " Here he attempted to de- 
sefibe the action by clenching one hand upon the table 
in a convulsive manner, while he snatched an enormous 
pinch of snuff with the other. 

As I was not a little amused by this original, I rather 
encouraged than repulsed his advances towards conver* 
sation — an encouragement not at all necessary ; for I 
found, ere long, that the main difficulty would be to 
impede his progress ; and my endeavours to stem the 
current of his discourse were as vain as those of one 
who should attempt to turn the course of a cannon-ball 
with a bodkin, or to blow against the falls of Niagara. 

** You are drinking Madeira, I perceive," he remarked, 
«< I shall be happy to join you, not that I drink much 
now-a-days. I have abjured it long ago, ever since my 
last duel. You must have read the account of it in the 
pap As — Trigger and Storks ? No ? Til tell you how 
it occurred. It was after dinner at the mess, one even- 
ing ; the wine had circulated pretty freely, and there 
was a great deal of conversation. Li^t. Storks, amongst 
others, was violent — ^rampant, as I may say, in his con- 
versation. He was always a fiery little fellow — fine 
fellow, though — but extremely absu Ri— ignorant, wofuUy 
ignorant. He would have it, that Virgil was a Latin 
poet, and that Galileo was not a Swede ; and went so 
far, upon my attempting to set him right-on these points, 
as to call me a presumptuous and ignorant coxcomb. 
You inquire, I perceive, what I did upon .this provoca- 
tion? Threw the contents of my wine-glass into his 
face ; that was all — I give you my word. 

*• The next morning. Major Fireball burst into my 
room, and shaking me by the shoulder vociferated — 
' Trigger, you must fight. Honour calls.' ' Fight, my 
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deai^ fellow/ said I, tUrtTng up in bed, ' fight T figiit for 
what, with whom V No apology received-— never make 
apologies in the army—compelled to fight a roan who 
could take off a pin's head at twenty paces," 

" Well, Sir, you went out, of course ?" 

•• Went out. Sir, of course ; and winged him, Sir-;- 
winged him, by Heaven." 

** How, Captain, Then he fired in thetiir ?'* 

" Fired in the hair, rather, my dear boy, ha ! ha ! 
shaved off my left whisker, I assure you. Do you 
know, there is one thing I never could avoid doing. I 
did it in this same business with Storks. I have heard 
some of our old fighting colonels and majors laugh at the 
notion ; but I assert. Sir, that no man ever feels a bulled 
whizzing past him but he bobs, Sir, he bobs. When I 
first went into a field of battle, I stuck my head firmly 
between jny shoulders, and said I to myself. Hang me if 
I do bob ; but I could not help it— no man can help it. 
You hear a ball spinning past you on the left — you bob 
—thus; — another comes whizzing on the right — you 
bob — so : — must bob— depend upon it." 

I thought this a favourable opportunity of expatiating on 
the Captain's courage, more especially exemplified, I 
thought, in the modesty with which he detailed his ex- 
ploits ; and the frank avowal he had made of his bobSing 
propensity. 

•' Courage, my dear fellow, courage," he interposed, 
** is of two qualities, negative and positive — and of two 
descriptions, animal and moral. I enjoy both in perfec- 
tion. Now, ril tell you a circumstance that does not 
seem, at first sight, to reflect much credit on tpy courage 
— my animal courage : but mark the moral intrepidity — 
pray discover the noble bravery — a contempt of custom. 
You must know, Sir, I was at one time paying certain 
littledalicate attentions to a young lady — fine girl — noble 
creature — with as pretty a four hundred a year as man 
could desire to see in a quarterly conrse of payment. 
Well, Sir, there was another — a hated rival — counte- 
nanced by the mother, a venomous old basilisk, ILilling 
to look upon — you know the sort of person I speak of. 
In the mean time I was creating an interest in the right 
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quarter — ^mark me — ^making the post-office echo with 
my sighs, and casting sheep's eyes out of a oalfs head, 
as the poet says, ha ! ha ! This, of coarse, was gall and 
wi>rmwood to my rival, but honey and treacle* to me. 
N0W9 Sir, to the point at once. We came to high words, 
and .what do you think he did ?" 

** I cannot possibly say." 

" But guess," 

" Cannot conceive." 

'* He kicked me. Sir ; kicked me down stairs, out of 
the house, with anything but a lightf although a fantastic 
toe." 

** Kicked you I my dear Sir, but surely — " 

" I bore it," interrupted the Captain ; " I bore it with 
heroic fortitude," — rubbing his chin with much compla- 
cency. 

** But you demanded satisfaction afterwards, no doubt ; 
nothing but blood could expiate — " 

*^ Pish I my dear Sir, I see you know nothing of the 
laws of honour. Do you think I could consent to meet 
a man who would be guilty of kicking a gentleman down 
stairs. My dear Sir ! — only reflect— don't you see it 
would be impossible to put such a man upon a level T 
Don't you see the thing at once ?'/ 

While I was debating this point within myself— in 
which, sooth to say, I discovered more discretion and 
common sense than madness and courage*— and was in- 
clined to rank the Captain rather as a philosopher than 
a hero, he burst out again. 

** Talking of kicking reminds me of a strange adven- 
ture — ha ! ha ! I shall never forget it. The landlord of 
the house where I once lodged— furnished apartments, 
first floor, all that sort of thing — was discoursing one 
night of ghosts, and depressing a superstitious dread of 
those mushroom species of mockery — which I firmly be- 
jieve to be the shadows of the dead rambling about to 
divert ennui, seeing tha( their owners have no longer any 
occasion for them ; — well. Sir, his wife, a wicked jade, 
full of spirits, gay as a lark, was pleased to doubt my 
courage in these matters, whereas. Sir, I despise the 
thing altogether. I have seen hundreds of them, of all 

5 
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vizM, ever since the wonnd in mj head at Badajos— a 
laige assortment of them, I say, ghosts and ghostlings, 
sprites and spectres. Two or three nights after this, I 
was awakened by a slight noise. I listened ; all dark, all 
still; presently the door opens, in steps a terrific figare, 
head blue as a pill : in short a stick of locomotive starch. 
I had my snuiT-box in my hand — can't do without a pinch 
of snuff in the night, aimed it at his blue pill of a head, 
knocked out his eye, egad — ^not particular to a shade $ 
sprang out of bed, gave it a kick, over the banisters it 
went, and was found on the mat at the foot of the stairs 
in ruins." " 

''But, Captain, you alarm me; what was this crea- 
ture ?" 

"* Oh ! my dear Sir, all right. The people of the 
house picked it up, and it turned out to be the landlord. 
Three, months before they got him into decent repair 
agaiu. Fatal speculation in unprofitable schemes ! The 
absurd fellow, had been instigated by his wife to the ex- 
periment, and was nearly sent to the other world for 
his pains, to set up ghost on his own account-a— ha ! ha ! 
ha !" 

'* But we military men," said the Captain, altering his 
tone to a mournful and deprecating cadence ; " w^ aie 
subject to a great many annoyances and vexations, of 
which the great mass of society is unconscious ; and, in- 
deed, I believe it to be pretty generally the case with us 
fellows of frolic and wit, who are formed for the delight 
of mankind ; they won't let us do as we please by any 
means, and the consequence is, we please nobody. Now, 
your poets" — (I shuddered, for I, too, am of the tuneful 
throng!) '*.ill used creatures, those poets ; they usually 
sing in cages, 1 fear — those muses, the three times three 
of poets without wine, are most economical ladies, and 
give very little away ; and the bard who sits down in 
anticipation of a bay leaf, egad, has much more cause to 
expect a bailiff. Just so with me. Now, / am cooped 
with a most insufficient stipend, a most iniquitous income 
—-what's to be said ? My half pay does not suffice to 
pay anything at all ; \ mean that a man on half pay 
should only be expected to pay half; what do you say 
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to Ibat ? I'll tell yoa, Sir, an expedient of mine-^won- 
derful sagacity— -the most perfect presence of mind per- 
haps ever exhibited. I had been long obtruded upon by 
duns ; a kind of periodical pestilence with wrhich I am 
afflicted — ^until, at length, the vehemence of the disorder 
settled itself down into a confirmed brace of bailiffs, who 
kept watch opposite my house all day long. What do I 
do, think -you? The street door of my next neighbour 
is a bright yellow*-! steal out in the night and paint it all 
over a dark green, the colour of my own. What is the use 
of that, you ask?^ — this, Sir, this. The next morning comes 
the baiiiflf — ^i' faith, 'Sir, keeps a sharp eye on my neigh- 
bour's door, and actually lays his electric paw upon the 
owner— -a bank-clerk proceeding into the city: and in 
«pite of shrieks and asseverations bears him away from 
his domestic circle, of which he was so brilliant a seg- 
ment ; while I march off to my agent, receive my pay, 
and start into the country without beat of drum." 

■'* Excellent, indeed. Captain, a most excellent device ; 
but, tell rae — why could'nt you have made your escape 
during the night, without the necessity of the painting 
process?" 

<* Oh ! my dear friend, it was not convenient, you 
know-— not convenient. By the by, I met my friend the 
bank-clerk a short time ago." 

** Indeed? what did he say to the trick yon had, 
practised upon him ?" 

*' Nothing — nothing in the world : he merely told me 
never to ' darken his doors* again— ha ! ha ! ha !" 

" Your philosophy, I perceive, Sir," said I, " seems to 
be almost on a par with the feriility of your invention. 
You are evidently a man of vast mental resources ; 
nothing appears to daunt or to depress you. You have 
dipped, come now, confess it, you have imbibed golden 
maxims of prudence and conduct from the- ancient 
philosophers ?" 

^* Hang the ancient philosophers," quoth the captain, 
''a fig for the ancient -philosophy— everything I do is 
unpremeditated ; everything 1 do is tho result of 

< A pUun heroic magnitude of miad/ 
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as the poet tayt. I donU like tboae felk>W8 who atody 
philosophy • I remember a friend of mine once invited 
me to spend a few days with him in the country. Well, 
Sir, this person was a philosophcTr, * a modern Pythago- 
rean,' he called himself — believed in the transmigration 
of souls, and all that. It was the shooting season. I 
walked out one morning, with my gun — ^brought home a 
pheasant — fine bird as ever I saw in my days. A tre- 
mendous uproar took place when I entered the hall with 
the bird in my fingers. Would you believe it? — the 
fellow insisted upon it that I had brought down his 
grandmother ! pshaw ! don't tell me a word about philo- 
sophy after that. Ha ! ha ! ha !'* 

At this moment, to my great relief-— for the wine he 
had drunk was evidently mounting into the Captain's 
head— the waiter entered, and gave him to understand 
that the coach was at the door. t, 

"Say you so," shouted the Captain, flinging the 
remaining , wine down his throat, ** then Til go and 
besiege the roof of it forthwith. Good night, my dear 
fellow," seizing me by the hand, '^ come and see me in 
London ; Captain Trigger — one of the best fellows in 
the world — Artichoke, Covent Garden ; a glorious knot 
of us meet there o'nights— don't forget." 

And away went the Captain, leaving me to the vainly 
uttered wish, that my pen-and-ink powers of outline 
were, if only for this occasion, comparable with the 
burin of Retsch — so should the reader be presented with 
the breathing portraiture of^one whose full developement 
might task the powers of a Jonson or a Fletcher. 

Omega. 
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YOU CAN'T MARRY YOUR GRANDMOTHER ! / 

BT T. HAYNE8 BATLY, ESQ. 

The most wretched of children is the spoiled child-^ 
the pet who is under no subjection, and who gets all the 
trash for which his little mouth waters. 'Tis he who 
bumps his head, in the act of going somewhere he was 
forbidden by papa to approach ; and 'tis he whose little 
stomach aches considerably in consequence of eating too 
many sweet things, coaxed out of the c^board of a fond 
but injudicious mamma. 

Spoil the boy, and what are we to expect of the man ? 
Will the do|; be well behaved, which w^s let to go his 
owti way when a puppy ? Will the steed be steady in 
harness, if, when a colt, no care was taken of it. The 
spoiled boy inevitably becomes the wilful man, and with 
the wilfuiiies^ comes discontent. 

Unfortunately, those who have always been accus- 
tomed to find others yield to ihem, and to have their 
own Way, become habitually selfish, and utterly regard- 
less of the feelings and wishes of .those about them. 
Self-gratification is naturally the first wish of the child ; 
bat it is the fault of parents, if, by injudicious indulgence, 
the man is led to anticipate that, as everybody yielded 
to him in boyhood, everybody must yield in after-life. 

Frederick Fairleigh was the spoiled child of his family, 
the youngest of three children, and the only boy. He 
was the pet of both father and mother, and being lively, 
intelligent and good-looking, he soon became a favour- 
ite. Spoiled in infancy, he was unmanageable in 
boyhoo'd, and wilful and self-sufficient in the early days 
of maturity. Master Frederick having been used to his 
own way, it was not likely that Mr. Frederick would 
voluntarily relinquish so agreeable a privUege. At 
college* therefore he continued and matured the habit of 

5» 
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idleness, which had been eensaredy bat never rafficientlj 
corrected at school 

" As for stady* he never got further than stud," and 
was much more frequently seen in a scarlet hunting-coat 
than in his sombre academic costume. The idle man at 
Oxford during term-time is not likely to do much good 
at home during the vacation.^— Frederick Fairleigh did 
none. Ere he ceased to be in years a boy, he became 
what is termed a *'lady*s man," flirting with all the 
pretty girls he met, and encouraged to flirt by many a 
married dame old enough to be his mother. Petted' and 
spoiled by everybody, Frederick became the especial 
favourite of his grandfather, Sir Peter Fairleigh, and 
spent much more of his time at Oakley Park than at his 
father's house. 

Before young fairleigh was one-and twenty his'father 
died, and being tnen the immediate heir to Sir Peter's 
baronetcy and estates, he naturally became a greater 
favourite than ever. One precept the old gentleman 
was perpetually preaching to his grandson : he advocated 
an early marriage, and the more evidently the youth 
fluttered butterfly fashion, from flower to flower, enjoy- 
ing the present without a thought of th% fbture, the 
more strenuously did old Sir Peter urge the point. 

The spoiled cliild had no notion of relinquishing old 
privileges: be still had his own way, still flirted with all 
the pretty girls in the neighbourhood, and thinking only 
of himself, and the enjoyment of the moment, never 
dreamt of the pain he might' inflict on some, who, view- 
ing his^attentions in a serious light, migh^ keenly suflfer 
in secret when they saw those attentii)ns transferred to 
another. 

He was flve-and-twenty when he flrst met Maria 
Denman, the rie^est heiress and the prettiest girl of the 
country ; and when the old Baronet saw the handsome 
pair rambling together all the morning, and sitting to- 
gether in corners at night, he secretly exulted in the 
probable realisation Of one of his fondest ^ hopes — the 
union of his pet grandson with his fair favourite, Maria. 
There could be no misunderstanding his attentions: 
there was indeed a tacit understanding between the 
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young conple;.but Frederiek Fsirteigli certainly never 
had in so many words distincdy said, ** Maria, will you 
marry me 1" Months flew away, two years had already 
elapsed, and though Frederick certainly seemed attached 
to Maria, yet, when other pretty « people came in his 
way, be still flirted in a manner not qaite justifiable in 
one who had a serious attachment, nay almost an en- 
gagement, elsewhere. 

Poor Sir Peter did not manage matters well ; indeed, 
with the best intentions in the world, he made them 
worse. It was not likely that one who had never been 
accustomed to opposition should all at once obey the 
dictation of a grandfather. Opposition to the match 
would immediately have brought matters to the desired 
point — ^for Frederick, though not quite aware of it him- 
self, devotedly loved the fair Maria. Qut she, like the 
rest of the world, bad assisted to spoil him : she had 
been too accessible, too easily won ; and really loving him 
who had paid her such marked attention, Frederick had 
never seen a look or a word bestowed upon another 
which could give him the slightest uneasiness. A pang 
of jealousy would probably have at once opened his eyes 
4o the state d( his own heart. Bat always kindly re- 
ceived by Maria, and always happy in her society, Xh^ 
spoiled child saw in her kindness, and in her smiles, 
nothing beyond the voluQtary and unsolicited preference 
which he had been but too well accustomed to receive 
from others, -lie was, therefore, never driven by doubt 
or by solicitude to pause and scrutinize the state of his 
own heart. 

Instead of oflTering feigned opposition to the match, 
however, Sir, Peter openly opposed the line of conduct 
pursued by his volatile heir, and, by continually harping 
on the subject, he at last really made the wilful young 
man believe that, of all disagreeable things in the world, 
a marriage with the woman who was really dearest to 
him of all beings on earth, would be the very worst. • 

. '* My dear Sir," he cried one morning, at breakfast* 
after hearing a long lecture on the subject, *< how you 
do tease me about Miss Den man !'* 
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^ " Tease you, Fred/' said Sir Peter, •* tease you ! for 
shame : I am urging you to secure your own happiness.*' 

** Surely, Sir,'* he replied, ** there is plenty of time, — 
I am still very young." 

"Young, Sir! — you are a boy. Sir; a boy in judg- 
ment and discretion ; a very child, Sir ; and, and what's 
worse, a spoiled child." 

•• Well," said Frederick, laughing, •• don't be angry ; 
if I am a spoiled child the fault is not mine." 

" Yes it is, Fred — ^I say it is, things "that are really 
good of their kind are not so easily spoiled.** 

** Indeed!'* said Frederick, with a look of innocent 
surprise, and, taking up Sir Peter's gold watch which 
lay upon the table, he opened it, and pretended to poke 
about the wheels. 

" I see what you mean, you satirical monkey," cried 
Sir Peter, laughing ; '^ give me my watch, Sir, and let 
me now tell you that where there is real good sense and 
stability, the man will very soon learn to get rid of the 
selfishness — yes, Fred, I am sorry to repeat it, selfish- 
ness was my word — the selfishness and self-importance, 
resulting fr&m over indulgence in childhood." 

** I wonder then any one should care about a -selfish 
oensequentiai feSow,like myself," said Frederick. 

*' You mean to insinuate that you have been and are 
a general favourite, popular wit^j everybody, and well 
received wherever you go? I grant it, my dear boy, I 
grant it, — and I should be the last persOir'to say that I 
wonder at it ; but th^n you have got into one or two 
scrapes lately." 

<* How do you mean ?" said his grandson <* when and 
where ?" 

•• Why, for instance, the Simmonses, with whom you 
were so intimate ; did not Mr. Simmons ask you rather 
an awkward question the last time you were there ?" 

** He asked me my intentions," said Frederick, <* my 
views with respect to his eldest daughter, Caroline— he 
inquired, in fact, if I was serious." 

" A puzzler that, hey, Fred V^ chuckled the baronet, 
who was not sorry the occurrence had happened. 

/< It was awkward, certainly," .said the youth, *' but 
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how coQld I help it? They invariably encouraged me to 
go to the house and I positively never was more attentive 
to one daughter than to another.*' 

^ Possibly not ; but depend on it where there are young 
unmarried daughters in a family, fathers and mothers 
never receive the constant visits of a young man without 
calculating probabilities, and looking to consequences. 
However, for Susan Simmons I care not three straws ; I 
am only anxious that a similar occurrence should not 
deprive you of Miss D<>n man's society." 

*• That is a very different affair, Sir," said Frederick ; 
" surely you would not compare Susan Simmons with 
Maria ?" 

" Ah !" said the old man, ** that delights me ; now you 
are coming to the point, the other was a mere flirtation 
—all your former fancies have been mere flirtations ; but 
with Ma/ia (as you say) it is different ; you really love 
her, she is the woman you select for a wife." 

^' I did not say any such thing : I have not thought of 
marriage, 1 am too young, too unsteady, if you will." 

^* Unsteady enough, I admit," said Sir Peter, shrugging 
hia shoulders, " but by no means too young * besides, 
your father being dead, and your mother having made a 
second marriage, your home as a married p^an will be so 
desirable for your sisters." 

<* I wonder you never married again, Sir^*' said Fre- 
derick. 

•• You would cri- wonder," said Sir Peter feelingly, 
*' had you witnessed my happiness with the woman I 
loved ; never tell me that taking a second wife is com- 
plimentary to the first. It is a tacid eulogium oathe mar- 
riage state, I grant you ; but I consider it anything rather 
than a compliment to the individual in whose place you 
put a successor. They who have loved &nd who have 
been beloved like myself, cannot imagine the possibility 
of meeting with similar happiness in a second union. 
Plead the passions if you will as an apology for second 
marriages, but never talk of the afiections ; at least never 
name the last and the happiness you enjoyed in her 
society, as a reason why you lead a second bride by the 
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tombstone of your first, and vow at the altar to love and 
to cherish her." 

*' Why, my dear Sir, can there be any harm in a man's 
marrying a second wife ?" 

'* Not a bit of it; I am speaking of it as a matter of 
feeling, not of daty ; in fact, I only give you my own 
individaal feelings, without a notion of censuring others. 
But were I about to marry, Maria Denman is the woman 
I should choose." 

'* I wish you would then, my dear Sir," said Frederick 
carelessly, " for then I might enjoy her society without 
the dread of being talked into a marriage.'* With these 
words he left the room, and Sir Peter cogitated most 
uncomfortably over the unsatisfactory result of the con- 
versation. 

The next day Frederick Faiiieigh was off to some 
racetf which were held in the neighbourhood, and as if 
to show a laudable spirit, and to prove that he was master 
of his own actions, he avoided Maria Denman as much 
as possible, and flirted with a new acquaintance — the 
beautiful widow of an officer. 

Sir Peter was in despair ; Maria, who was an orphan, 
and had been entrusted to his guardianship, was on ^ 
visit to Oakley Park, and in her pensive countenance 
and abstracted manner he plainly saw that his ward was 
really attached to Frederick, and was hurT and distressed 
by his extraordinary conduct. ^ 

** I wish our Frederick would com* -home," said Sir 
Peter, who had been watching his ward, while she dili- 
gently finished a cat*s left whisker, in a worsted work- 
stool which was fixed in her embroidery frame. 

** Our Frederick !" said Maria, starling. 

** Yes, my dear, our Frederick ; did you not know he 
was in love with you ?" 

^*I hope I am not apt to fancy young men are in love 
with me, Sir Peter, and certainly Mr, Fairleigh has 
never given me any reason to " 

** Stop, stop, no fibs," said the Baronet. 

** He has never told me that a " Maria hesitated. 

** He has never formally proposed for you ; is that 
what you mean to say ?" 
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-Decidedly." 

" And never will, if we don't make him ; but do you 
mean to say that he has never given you reason to sup- 
pose that he loved you ?" 

" Pray, my dear guardian/' said Maria, evading a 
direct reply, *Mook at your grandson; you must be 
aware that his attentions are lavished indiscriminately on 
every young lady he gets acquainted with. Words and 
looks that might be seriously interpreted with others, 
evidently mean nothing with him. He — he gives it out 
that he is not a marrying man." 

*' Not a marrying man ! how I hate that phrase ! No 
man's a marrying man till he meets with the woman that 
he wishes to marry. And if men are not marrying men, 
I'd be glad to know what they are ? — a pack of reprobate 
rogues ! As to Frederick I'm determined " 

" Pray make no rash resolves respecting your grand- 
son. Sir Peter — especially in any matter in which you 
may think I am concerned." 

" I tell you what, Maria, I know you love him," said 
Sir Peter. " I see his attentions have won your heart. 
You have been, and are, quite right to endeavour to 
hide your feelings, but it is all in vain ; I see as plain as 
possible that you are dying for- the ungrateful, foolish, 
abominable fellow." 

" Oh, Sir l" cried Maria, rising in confusion, but she 
again sank into her chair, and covering her face with her 
hands, burst into tears. 

** Do not think me cruel and unkind, Maria," said the 
old gentleman, seating himself by her side and taking 
her hand ; " you are very dear to me, you and my grand- 
son are the two beings on earth who engross my affec- 
tions ; and, believe me, Frederick devotedly loves you." 

Maria shook her head, and continued weeping. 
Many weeks had elapsed, and young Fairleigh was 
still absent from Oakley Park. Maria had, however, re- 
sumed her cheerfulness, and Sir Peter seemed less an- 
noyed than might have been 'expected at his grandson's 
evident determination not to follow his advice. To 
account for this change we mus\ state, that Sir Peter, 
having accidentally been obliged to search for some book 
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in Frederick's apartment, had discovered several matters 
that convinced him of his attachment to his ward, and 
those presumptive proofs having been made known to 
Maria, she had made a full confession of the state of her 
heart. A print, which when exhibited in a portfolio in 
the drawing-room had been pronounced a perfect resem- 
blance of the then absent Maria, had been secretly taken 
from the portfolio, and was now discovered in Frederick's 
room. By its side was a withered nosegay, which 
Maria recognised as one that she had gathered and 
given to him ; and in the same place was found a copy 
of verses addressed **To Maria," and breathing forth a 
lover's fondest vows. 

Atl this amounted to nothing as proofs that Frederick 
Fairleigh was in duty bound to marry- the said Maria 
Denman. In a court of justice no jury would have 
adjudged damages, in a suit for breach of promise of 
marriage, on such trivial grounds as these ; but they 
served to show Maria that he who had thus treasured up 
her resemblance could not be altogether indifferent to 
her, and she at least felt relieved from the humiliating idea 
that she loved one who had never for a moment thought 
seriously about her. 

Sir Peter ahd his ward were now often closeted to- 
gether, and one day, after an unusually long' discussion, 
she said, 

•• Well, Sir Peter, I can say no more ; I consent." 

** There's a dear good girl !" cried the old man, affec- 
tionately kissing her, '* and now we'll all be happy in 
spite of him. But now for my plans. It will never do 
to stay here at Oakley Park with all these servants to 
wonder and chatter; no, no. To-morrow you and I, 
and your maid and my confidential man, will go to 
Bognor, the quietest place in the, world, and we'll have 
nice lodgings near the sea, and I'll write to that miser- 
able boy to come and meet us." 

Maria looked rather grave, but Sir Peter, chuckling 
with delight, gave her another kiss, and then went to expe- 
dite their departure, and to write' a letter to his grandson. 

Fairleigh, who had begun to get very tired of the fas- 
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cinating n^idow, was yawnJDg over a IjBt6 bre^k&st wh^n 
his grandfather's letter w^s 1^ beforo hioi. . 

** Ah, •' thought be, " more gopd ?i4vice, I suppose, 
urging me to marry. One thing at all events Vm xe- 
solved on, sever to marry a widow : if people would 
but let me alone, really Maria aAer all is ■ . ■ but whikt 
says the Ba^rooet ?" 

'* My Dear Grandson, 

" Finding that all my good advice h^^ been thrown 
away, and at length perceiving that you never intend to 
invite me to your wedding, I now write to announce my 
own, and request you with alt speed to hasten to Bognor, 
where we are established at Beach Cottage, lind where 
nothing but your presence is wanting to complete the 
happiness of your afie.ciionate grandfather, 

'* Pbter Fairlrigh.'* 

" Astonishing ! of all men in the wide world the 
very last !*' Well, there was no use in wondering ; 
Fredericlt hastily packed up, and was very shortly on 
his way to Bognor to pay his respects to the new- 
married couple. On inquiring for ** Beach Cottage," 
he was directed to a picturesque abode, the very beau 
ideal of a house to *' honey-moon*' in ; and he was im- 
mediately ushered into the presence of the Baronet, who 
was sitting alone in a charming apartment, which looked 
upon the sea. 

The meeting occasioned some little awkwardness on 
both sides, and it was a relief to Frederick when Sir 
Peter rose to leave the room, saying, " there is a lady 
who will expect to be made acquainted with you.*' 

*• Yes, Sir," said Frederick, " pray permit me to pay 
^ respects— >tO'-—to ask her blessing; pray. Sir, present 
me to — my grandmother." 

Sir Peter left the room, and Frederick, half inclined 
to view the marriage in a ridiculous light, sat wondering 
what sort of old body could have been fool enough to 
enter the married state so late in life. He heard a foot- 
step slowly approach the room, (rather decrepid, thought 

6 
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he) ; a hand touched the lock of the door ; if opened ; 
and Maria stood before him clothed in white. 

She advanced towards him with a smile, held out 
her hand, and welcomed him to Beach Cottage. 

'^Good heavens!" cried Frederick, 'sinking on the 
sofa, and turning as pale as a sheet, is it possible ! I — ^I 
deserve this — ^fool, idiot, madman that I have been ; but 
oh ! Maria, how could you consent to such a sacrifice T 
You must have known, you must have seen my attach- 
ment. Yet, no, no, I have no right to complain, I alone 
have been 1o blame !*' 

Sir Peter had followed the young lady into the room ; 
she hastily retreated to the window, and the Baronet in 
apparent amazement addressed his grandson. 

** What means this language addressed to that lady. 
Sir; a lady you avoided when I wished you to ad- 
dress her, and now that she is lost to you for ever, you 
insult her by a declaration of attachment !" 

'* Sir Peter," said the spoiled child, springing from the 
sofa, " if you were not ray father's father I'd—" 

•• Well, what would you do, young man ?" 

** But you are !" cried Frederick, " you are, and 
what avails expostulation," and he sank again on the 
sofa choking with agitation. * 

" Pray, young man," said Sir Peter, " control your 
emotions, and as to rage, don't give way to it— were you 
to kill me, you could not marry my widow." 

•• Not marry her— could not, were she free !" cried 
Frederick, as the utter hopelessness of the case flashed 
upon him. 

" No, my dea? boy, no, not even if she were free." 

** I would !" shouted the youth. 

«* Impossible ! if I wer^ in my grave, you couldn't^'^ 

" I could ! I would ! I will !" cried Frederick. \ ') 

" What ! marry your grandmother !" 

" Yes !" said F^irleigh, clenching his fists, 'and al- 
most foaming at the mouth, '* yes, I repeat it, yes !" 

It was impossible to hold out any longer. Sir Peter 
and Maria burst into, immoderate laughter, which only 
increased the agitation of the sufferer, until Sir Peter 
wiping his eyes said. 
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** Go to her, boy, go to her ; my plan has answered, 
as I thought it would, and you will be a happy fellow 
in spite of your folly." >■ 

Maria earnestly impressed upon her lover's mind that 
she had most reluctantly yielded to the persuasions of 
her guardian, in suflfering this little drama to be got up 
for his edification; and Frederick having now expe- 
rienced the anguish which he would have endur^ had 
he really lost Maria, proved by his steady devotion the 
strength of his attachment. *<Beach Cottage'* was re- 
tained as the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Fair- 
leigh during the honey-moon, and Sir Peter danced at 
their wedding.- 
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THE LIFE-BOAT. 

Ok the shore between Yarmouth and Lowes toff the 
1^ haa oecaaioTiiiliy done ^eat damage. No part of the 
Briiivb ooast is more dangerous ; and thoae towns, espe- 
ctailj the fatter, have at d^fTerent times suffered severely 
from telBpests. At Lowestoff there were formerly two 
chapels, one of which has been entirely carried away by 
the sea, and other portions of the town have sustained 
damage by the tremendous hurricanes which sometimes 
blow upon this part of the island. On the north side of 
Lowestoff stands the Upper Light-house, a building forty 
feet high and twenty feet in diameter. Ou the beach 
below the cliff another light-house has been erected of 
timber, for the more immediate advantage of the fishing- 
boats. Not far from the shore, and parallel with it, are 
several dangerous banks, upon which wrecks frequently 
occur in stormy w^eather'; and it is quite endearing to 
humanity to see with what alacrity and fearlessness of 
all personal danger the boatmen put off to crews in dis- 
tress, when one would imagine no boat could live a mo- 
ment in the fiercely convulsed ocean. They hazard their 
lives with a noble disinterestedness worthy of the highest 
admiration. 

Hundreds of lives are yearly saved by the personal 
intrepidity of the Yarmouth and Lowestoff boatmen, 
who, from passing the best portion of their days upon 
the water in the pursuit of tlieir occupation of fishing, 
naturally acquire a skill in the management of their bM^ 
in tempestuous weather, not surpassed by the boatnmi 
upon^ny part of the English coast I have often won- 
dered alike at their boldness and at their success. 

It is a beautiful thing to witness the great result of the 
magnanimity of human endeavour in the salvation of ha- 
Qian life. The calm intrepidity with which men launch 
their little barks intc^ the tempestuous ocean, with the 
furious threatenings of death in their ears, and the 
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mightiest perils before their eyes, above and around them* 
raises a stirring interest in the mind of the beholder. It 
awakens within us the slumbering but still active princi- 
ples of love for our fellow-beings, and shows us that ki 
human nature there is yet that likeness to the divine, 
obscured indeed, but not extinguished, which shall finally 
raise it to the everlasting inheritance reserved for it 
among the good of all countries, of all races, and of all 
conditions. How has it been vilified by the cold and sel« 
fish philosophy of those who refer, for their judgment 
of it, only to their own bosoms, and who have never put 
themselves in the way where they may behold the ex- 
ercise of its beautiful and heavenly sympathies! 

One afternoon in, the month of March I was passing 
between Yarmouth and Lowestoff, when my attention 
was particularly arrested by the violence of the breakers 
dashing over one of the hanks, so dangerously prevalent 
upon this part of the coast. The wind was high, but 
not boisterous, though the aspect of the weather, even to 
an unpractised eye, was anything but favourable. I stood 
and gazed upon the distant shoal with that painful teel* 
ing which sudden associations of danger naturally awaken. 

I could not help reflecting how many unhappy crea? 
tures had found a grave beneath the waters which covered 
it, and of how many it was still likely to prove the de« 
struction. My reflections were' melancholy in the extreme, 
and this was heightened by the rising wind, which now 
began to increase perceptibly. The gusts were not only 
more frequent, but louder and more oontinuous. The sea 
was becoming gradually ruffled, and the foam was gather* 
ing upon the crest of every billow. The breakers whiten* 
ed more-and more as they rolled their heavy masses 
ewr the hank which had been the cause of so many fatal 
wrecks. 

As 1 proceeded homeward,! observed the clouds gather* 
ing fearfully. The sun glared through their uneven sec* 
tions^ as they rapidly passed, at first in thin fleecy masses, 
over his broad radiating ^ orb. Though still high in the 
heavens, his beams seemed to send no heat upon the earth. 
I felt chilled and dull. A mysterious gloom appeared to 
lurk insidiously under the stream of florid light which the 
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ran, when released firom his tempo^ry bonddge of donds, 
poured upon every object. A sort of onnatorsl dreariness 
sarronnded me which I conld not explain ; it was not 
positively ^visible ; but it was felt. I walked hnrfiedly on» 
The Wind boomed loudly, and the clouds began to col- 
lect in deeper black. At length I reached* my home, 
which was one of a disjointed group of houses near the 
beach. 

* As the evening advanced, the storm increased with 
great rapidity and with equal violence. I placed myself 
at the window, and watched the chafing waters. They 
were already white with continual collision. How I 
shuddered as 1 heard the first harsh moan of the wind, 
which rapidly rose and roared over the sea with the 
voice and threatening of omnipotent terror ! The waters 
seemed to leap up to meet its rude embrace, from which 
they immediately shrank with a fierce recoil^ as if driven 
back by some mysterious but almighy repulsion. By 
this time the sun*s sphere glared luridly through the 
brief intervals into which the clouds occasionally broke 
as they careered swiftly over it. Their skirts reflecte(t 
his beams as he went down behind the distant hills. 

The impenetrable masses of vapour which by this 
time had overspread the sky, produced a premature and 
sapernatnral darkness. The golden fringes with which 
the setting sun had adorned them, presented a singular 
contrast wtth the deep, varying tints, which they were 
perpetually assuming as they evolved their vast but fan- 
tastic shapes over the heavens, and unfurled their huge 
Wings like the monstrous fictions of our dreams, or the 
no less monstrous creatinns of fabulous story. 

I looked out upon the sea. In a few hours it had 
swelled from a state of gentle undulation to otfte of ap* 
palling disorder, like a monster writhing in its agony, 
presenting a surface of intractable commotion, and reply- 
ing to the roar of the elements with a voice of threaten- 
ing that made the beholder tremble. It was in trnth a 
sublime spectacle, but one upon which terror exercised 
all its attributes. 

By the lime the sun had ^unk below the horizon, it 
was blowing a hurrreane, and the agitation of the wiiiel% 
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ffWB incifeasing every moment. The fishitif-boats made 
for the shore with all speed, and were hauled upon the 
beach by the wrves and children of those whose safety 
had already beeome a subject of painful anxiety. The 
sea t6\hd upon the shore with frightful violence, and, 
where there was an opposing rock, dashed against it 
with a force which threatened to subvert it, carrying a 
sheet of spray \6 the very skies, and flinging it over the 
land like a vast shroud upheaved from the billows, where 
the minister of death appeared preparing to enter upon 
bis mission of devastation. 

When evening set in the tempest had nearly reached 
its climax. Nothing could exceed its portentous fury» 
The mind was filled with images of disaster and of death. 
The darkness was bo intense that nothing was to be seen 
but the frothy surface of the sea, illuminated by its own 
phosphorescence, and gleaming through the blackness of 
the thickened atmosphere like a spectre of gigantic pro- 
portions heaving its huge body from a disturbed repose, 
and labouring under the throes of some supernatural 
convulsion. 

I went to bed with a singular oppression of spirits, but 
could not sleeps The howling of the wind and the sullen 
booming of the waters forced upon my mind reflections 
of the most painful description. I thought of those 
unhappy creatures at that moment upon the agitated 
ocean, struggling in a little bark amid a world of waters 
excited to that pitch of commotion which yields no hope 
of safety to the hapless seafarer. The very house in 
which I lay, rocked under the fierce concussion of the 
elements. 

Shortly after midnight, the impetuosity of the wind 
sabetded, and I slept. I arose early* There was a thick 
heavy miat upon the sea ; it was so dense that the eye 
could not pierce it. The sun's orb was alone visible 
through the thick vapour; it seemed like a huge iron 
ball heated red hot and poised in the centre of the stag- 
nant fog, which appeared to sustain it by some superna- 
tural agency. It looked as if suspended from the sky, 
having declined from its orbit, and so near that it might 
have been struck by a muaketpball. The effect was sin* 
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gular, but painfal. There was something altogethet 
ominous in this strange aspect. 

As the morning advanced the wind again rapidly rose, 
and dispersed the mist; clouds once more gathered over 
the sun, and before noon the tempest raged as fiercely as 
on the preceding evening/ As soon as objects in the 
distance became visible, it was perceived that a ship had 
run upon the furthest and most dtingerous shoal. She 
lay quite upon her beam ends, without a sail set, and 
the sea dashing over her hull with frightful impetuosity. 
It was evident that she could not long withstand such a 
terrible assault. Through a glass, the crew were seen 
clinging to the wreck in a state of agonising distress. 
The rigging of the vessel was in the greatest disorder, as 
if it had suffered extremely from the hurricane of the 
previous night. The sails had been furled, but hung in 
bags from the masts. It became manifest at the first 
glance that there was no hope of saving the ship, and 
that great peril must be incurred in attempting to rescue 
the crew. This, however, was determined upon the 
moment their danger was ascertained. 

For contingencies like the present, a life-boat had been 
built at LowestofiT, upon a new and. singularly safe con- 
struction. It was capable of containing eighty persons. 
The whole of the outside was faced with cork, which 
projected from the wood to a thickness of at least four 
inches. The outer surface of the cork was covered with 
tarpaulin well secured, and the whole protected by a 
thick coat of white lead. This preparation not only 
rendered the boat so buoyant as to secure her against 
upsetting, but, should she strike against an3r,hard 8ub*r 
stance, the elastic nature of the cork would cause her to 
rebound, and, by yielding to the force of the shock, 
escape staving. Independently of this contrivance, in 
order to increase her buoyancy and render her upsetting 
an impossible occurrence, copper pipes full eight inches 
in diameter filled with air, were passed from head to 
stern in the inside just below the gunnel. Above these 
pipes was a bench for the accommodation of persons who 
might have the good forttme to be saved from shipwreck. . 
She carried two mas^ts and two square sails, and was 
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generally manned by a inrew of fifteen picked men. The 
gre^t security of her eonsiruction very much diminished 
Bie peril that usually accompanies the saving of human 
lives upon occasions like the present, though it was still 
Ikttended with considerable danger. 

The moment it was perceived that there was a ship 
in jeopardy, the crew assembled with ready alacrity, 
and launched the life-boat into the turbulent waters. 
The anxiety upon every countenance to save the lives 
of their fellow-creatures wes extreme. .The sympathies 
of humanity were beautifully portrayed in the rough 
features of those kind-hearted fishermen. I have ever 
sinoe respected, nay, I may almost say venerated, the 
short petticoat-trousers and heavy jack-boots of the pis- 
eaiorial seafarer. I love a fislierman, and respect his 
eraft. Upon this occasion every man claimed the homage 
of those who witnessed his calm intrepidity and earnest- 
ness in the cauee of his suffering fellow-creatures. 

I ultimately took down the account given by one of 
^ men of their visit to the wreck, and give it from his 
eommunication. 

They launched from the shore, accompanied by the 
fervent good wishes of their townsmen. The wind had 
somewhat subsided,' but the sea was in awful commotion ; 
neivertheless, the lightness of their bark caused it to leap 
over the waves as if it defied their fury, and was secure 
from the peril which they threatened. Notwithstanding 
her extreme buoyancy, the billows frequently rolled over 
her bows, completely filling her with water, a large 
portion of which escaped as she yielded her side to 
leeward, burying her gunnel a moment in the tumul- 
tQoue flood, then rising with the lightness of a gull upon 
the assaulting waters. She was instantly baled out by 
the crew, with an activity that gave little time for tlie 
water to accumulate, 

On they went, bounding through the foaming crests 
df the surges, which the boat dashed on either side of 
bet keel. The men, in spite of all t^eir skill, were ex- 
posed lo considerable peril, from the occasional heaving 
0i the 0ea over the boaCs bow, whfoh threatened to wash 
them overboard ; and this ii would have done, had they 
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ttol cluog to the setts darinff the shock. The saddea 
lurching of the boat, too* would have been a fatal move- 
ment to any less accustomed fb the storms so frequent 
off this coast, and which they continually encounter 
in their small undecked fishing-boats. The steadiness 
of the men was beautiful to behold. Not one of them 
for an instant blenched from the perils by which they 
were surrounded; and these were greatly multiplied 
as they advanced nearer the stranded vessel, to the relief 
of which they were anxiously directing their dangerous 
course. ^ 

As they approached the shallows, the cross ground-*" 
swell rendered the boat much more liable to ship seas, 
and seven of the men were employed continually ia 
baling. Sea after sea poured over her, but could not 
swamp her, owing to the peculiarity of her construction. 
The crew had now more difficulty than ever in keeping 
themselves from being washed overboard. They were 
obliged to lower the mainsail, and keep on the boat just 
sufficient canvass to steady her, and give her an impulse 
towards the object of their perilous undertaking. The 
breakers, as they rolled hissing over the bank, investing 
the atmosphere above with a mantle of spray, presented 
a fearful aspect of danger. How to approach the stranded 
ship was the difficulty. One part of the bank was so 
shoal that the boat could not venture too near ; the crew 
were therefore obliged to keep her on that side of the 
wreck where the depth of water enabled her to float with 
security. When within the immediate influence of the 
breakers, it being impossible to keep her steady, she was 
of course subjected to the dangerous contingency which 
now perpetually happened, of being filled with water. 
It was astonishing, however, in spite of .those menacing 
evils, how quickly she got rid of her liquid burthen. The 
promptness and decision of the men were above all praise. 
The skill with which the man at the helm met the bil- 
low, and rode over its shaggy bosom, was a noble sight 
-"-though, frequen^, in spite of his exertions, the wave 
for a moment buried her within its briny womb; but she 
rose out of the unwelcome embrace with the freedoQt 
pnd lightness of a swan in its pastime, 
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ThejT were by this time withia twenty yards of the 
ship. Her crew were ciingiog to her bulwarks on the 
weather-side. Every wave that struck against her swept 
her deck from stem to stern, and rendered it difficult for 
the* unfortunate seamen to maintain their hold. She 
was a merchant-ship of about three hundred tons bur* 
then, and, being heavily laden, had already sunlc deep 
into the sand. Several pigs which had just been washed . 
overboard, were seen struggling in the deep waters, but 
4hey were allowed to perish, as every moment's delay 
increased the peril of the unhappy crew. The cries 
of the latter carae upon the ear^through the crjishings of 
the tempest, beseeching despatch, as they were in ex- 
tremity. The hoarse scream of supplication roused the 
energy of the boatmen to fresh exertions. It was an aw- 
ful sound, and they could not answer the appeal with 
that alacrity which their own hearts prompted. The 
surf broke over the bank with such terrific fury, that 
they had the greatest difficulty to avoid being cast upon 
ibe shoal. 

They were now within ten yards of the vessel. Being 
to leeward, they lowered the sail, as the elevated posi- 
tion of the hull broke the force of the wind, and arrested 
the impetus of the breakers. Having thus got into what 
sailors called the lull of the sea, they found theipselves^ 
better able to steady the boat, though the crQss-swell was 
so troublesome, that it required great skill and caution to 
prevent her being forced upon the bank. There was 
•Qfi possibility of gettiUg near the wreck without incur- 
ring the hazard of being dashed to pieces against her 
hull ; they were, therefore, obliged to keep the boat off, 
As they had now no sail set to steady her, and send her 
over, the chafing surges, she was continually filled with 
water, and no efiforts of the balers could keep herTree. 
At this moment one of the crew on board the wreck, 
who had been clinging to an anchor at her bow, was 
washed off with a force that sent him several yards from 
his hold. In an instant he was swept past the boat 
with the velocity of a thunderbolt. He rose upon the 
surface with evident difficulty, struggled fiercely, thea 
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sank before the boat eoold reach hiiD« He did not rise 
again, but slept his last sleep within the oceau*s bosom. 

Turning again towards the vessel, the boat regained 
its former position, and one of the fisherman, standing 
at the bow, flung a small rope on board. It was in- 
stantly caught by one of the sailors, who, having observed 
the action, was prepared to receive it. Without a mo- 
ment's delay he fastened the repe round his body, and 
sprang into the sea. Although instantly dragged through 
the water to the boat, be was senseless when hauled on . 
board. 

By this time, from the repeated shocks of the breakers, 
the ship had sprung several planks, and the water poured 
into her hold, which was filled in a short time. It had 
become manifest, that she would soon go to pieces ; and 
the danger, therefore, of the unhappy crew became every 
instant more imminent. Only one had yet been dragged 
into the boat, and there remained fourteen to rescue, 
besides ihe captain's wife, who was on board, with her. 
infant a few weeks old. The roaring of the wind, 
mingled with the clashing of the waves, and the halloo- 
ing of the men from the boat to the vessel, and from 
the vessel to the boat, produced a blended uproar per- 
fectly deafening. A crash was now heard in the 
stranded vessel, and the main-mast fell by the board. It 
was almost immediately followed by the mizen and fore- 
masts, which (having lost their support above decks) fell 
likewise with an ominous splash into the " yeasty deep.'* 
The cord was again flung to the wreck. The captaia 
seized it, in order to fix it round the body of his wife, 
who clasped her infant to her bosom, the babe being 
fastened to it by a shawl wrapped round the mother's 
waist. At this moment she was swept from the gang- 
way, together with her husband, who was in the act of 
fixing the rope. Both disappeared, but almost immedi- 
ately rose amid the convulsed waters, which broke over j 
them with frightful impetuosity. One of the fisherman, -j 
with heroic resolution, having dragged the cord on board 
the boat, tied it round him, and plunging into the sea, 
swam towards the hapless woman just as she was sink- 
ing. With desperate energy she clung to her preserver, 
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and both were haaled into the boat, the • former in a 
state of exhaustion. The unhappy husband was drowned. 
When the wretched woman saw him sink, her screams 
rose above the clamour of the elements. She would 
have leaped into the waves, had she not been restrained 
by the powerful arm of her preserver, who held her, 
oflfering that consolation which springs spontaneously 
from a feeling heart, and assuages by its earnestness tWe 
agony which it cannot remove. The infant was sense* 
less when rescued from the billows, but the warmth 
of the parent's bosom eventually restored it. She had, 
however, much difficulty in protecting it from the heavy 
volumes of water which occasionally rolled over her, 
in spite of all the efforts of the crew to evade so un- 
welcome an intrusion. 

By this time, with extreme labour, and at conside* 
rable hazard to their preservers, ten of the seamen on 
board the stranded ship had been released ffom their 
jeopardy. There remained still three to rescue. The 
cord was again flung -to the wreck, and secured by one 
of the unhappy men. So many of the ship's planks had 
sprung, that it was every instant apprehended the hull 
would go to pieces. Each sea which broke over her 
added to the mischief. She groaned, and her whole 
frame vibrated with the concussion. At length a terrific 
breaker struck her upon the weather quarter — a tre- 
mendous crash followed — a second and a third breaker 
rolled on and struck her — she reeled a moment — the 
spray hid her from sight, and after a short interval 
nothing was to be seen but her planks floating upon 
the agitated expanse. Before the rope could be fastened 
round the body of one of the unrescued sailors, the 
shock came — the deck opened— -the frame of the vessel 
was rent asunder-^and the three unhappy men sunk into 
an unconsecrated grave. 

The crew of the life-boat had succeeded in saving ten 
out of fifteen, besides the bereaved mother and her 
fatherless infant They had preserved their lives at the 
momentary hazard of their own. Melancholy though it 
was to behold so many of their fellow-creatures descend 
into the bosom of the dark waters, there to sleep their 
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last sleep amid a new and airaage commuBityt they had* 
neverthdess, the aaiisfaction derived from the conaciooa- 
neaa of having rescued twelve of the onfortunate persons, 
though five had perished. Having done all that huoian 
skill and intrepidity could do in the hour of peril for the 
aalvatton of human life, they turned the prow of their 
boat towards the shore. Their progress was rapids 
because they had^ both wind and tide in their favour, 
though the storm continued to rage with unabated fury. 
They ran, however, before the wind, and the life-boat 
leaped over the billows, which pursued the buoyant 
fugitive, with their frothy crests reared and threatening 
to overwhelm her ; but they could not overtake her, as 
she bounded lightly onward, and at length reached the 
shore without having- scarcely shipped a sea dusing her 
return. 

The fishermen and their companions were received by 
the inhabitants of Lowestofif with earnest congratulations ; 
the unfortunate seamen who had been rescued from the 
wreck were conducted to the inn, where they were com- 
fortably clothed and fed, and provided with money to 
proceed to their several homes. The captain's widow 
was taken into the house of a charitable lady, with whom 
she has finally become domesticated as housekeeper, 
serving her with that fidelity which gratitude prompts 
and honesty ensures. The infant which was saved with 
its mother from the wreck, is now a beautiful girl, fast 
growing up into a handsome woman. 
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A PAIR OF TURTLES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " THB PURITAN's GRAVE.'* 

Slow sinks, more lovely ere his race be run, 
Along Morea's hills, the setting sun — 
Not, as in northern climes, obscurely bright. 
But one unclouded blaze of liviiig Hght. 

More lovely than any sunset, whether in Grecian 
or in northern climes, is the placid close of a mildly 
expiring life. *> Mark the perfect man, and behold the 
upright, for the end of that man is peace.*' There is a 
beauty, therefore, for those who have a hearf to appre- 
ciate it, even in solitary old age, or on a companionless 
djing bed : bnt how much more interesting is the sight 
of an afiectionate old couple tottering to the grave 
together, who have been lovely in their lives, and in 
death are undivided. I have seen such a sight as this : 
it is among the earliest and strongest of my recollections : 
and never do I hear the well-known line of the bard of 
Erin — 

There's nothing half so sweet in life as love's young dream, — 

but I immediately think of the aged and venerable 
couple who lived together in one house, and with one 
heart, for upwards of fifty years, and slowly sank toge- 
ther, with an unabated unity of affection, into one grave ; 
and I cannot but suppose that they found the last days of 
their loving life quite as sweet as '* love's young dream.'* 
It is a scene worth preserving, lacking as it may all 
poetical circumstance or embellishment. 

The couple to whom I refer, and whose image I am 
now endeavouring to present to the world's eye, belonged 
to the most unpoetical class in society, and dwelt in a 
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region the most anromaotic that it is possible to imagine : 
they were among the very humblest of the middle class, 
and their abode was in one of the eastern suburbs of the 
great metropolis, somewhat beyond tliat delectable region 
called Mile-End. The house' in which they lived still 
remains, but so surrounded with buildings of recent 
erection, that it is hardly to be recognised. When I 
first knew it, it stood alone in a doll and silent lane, 
which was seldom used save as a thoroughfare to some 
mamhes that lay along the river's side. From the front 
of the house you had a smoky prospect of the steeples and 
domes of the great city, and from the back you might see 
the ships coming up or going down the river. The 
dwelling had once been a small farm house ; it was built 
with a dingy red brick, which time, and smoke, and 
damp, have now rendered almost black. When I knew 
it, it had casement windows, which, having been but 
lately replaced by sash windows, give the poor old house 
the melancholy gloomy aspect of a superannuate^ dandy 
clad in cast-off finery of a recently by-gone fashion. 
When Mr. and Mrs. Smith, the name of my old friends, 
lived there, although the house might have somewhat 
faded from its pristine glory, yet the place looked 
respectably old, and particularly well adapted to its 
inhabitants. It had a pretty papered parlour for Sunday 
use, coldly furnished with a thin Kidderminster carpet, a 
few high-backed, black mahogany chairs, and a pair of 
scanty, old chintz window curtains, thin and transparent 
as muslin. There wa^ also a glazed corner cupboard, 
which contained the Sunday tea-things. This apartment 
was only used to drink tea in on Sundays ; there being 
for common use another room of that amphibious kind, 
between parlour and kitchen, as may yet be seen in 
villages and small country towns, having a kitchen range, 
a brick sanded floor, elm chairs, a deal table, and stout 
blue stuff window-curtains. Everything was brightly 
and beautifully clean. ^ 

Mr. Smith had a place in the India-house, as porter, 
or something of that kind. He had held it for many 
years, and latterly it was mercifully made almost a 
sinecure to him ; for he did not like to retire, though bis 
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services could not amount to much-^tbe task of waDunff. 
there and back again, in his old age, being quite enough 
for a day's work ; but he liked to look on and see that 
things were done properly. He used to wonder what 
would become of the East-India Company and the great 
house in Leadenhall-street when he should no longer be 
able to give them the benefit of his presence and advice. 
His personal appearance was particularly neat, and his 
address courteous beyond his station. He wore a brown 
bob wig, and a uniform snuff-coloured suit, whit-h the 
people all along Whiteehapel and Mile-end-road were 
as familiar with as with the return of morning and 
evening. Mrs. Smith was ^ as neat as her husband. 
Having once seen, it would be impossible for any one 
tp forget, her snow-white mob-cap, plaited round her 
placid fac« with such an exquisite adaptation, that it 
seemed difficult to say whether the cap was made for 
the face, or the face for the cap. They had hot many 
neighbours, or many acquaintances, but all they had 
spoke and thought very highly of them ; yet when you 
came to inquire who and what the Smiths were, and why 
every body spoke so well of them, the only account you 
could get of the matter was, that they were worthy old 
creatures whom every body liked. They were certainly 
not the dispensers of much wealth either in the way of 
business or of charity, for they had not n^uch to dispense. 
They had no particular brightness of intellect, nor did 
they take any part in the general interests and concerns 
of the parish. But they were such nice-looking olU 
people — they were in nobody's way — they did not hurt 
any one's self-love. They had not done or said anything 
to win the good-will of their neighbours, but they had 
gradually grown into the hearts of those that knew them. 
They looked as if they wished far more good tharf they 
could possibly do. Human beings are for the most part 
in a state oT care, of struggling, of anxiety ; and the 
faces that you mostly meet in the great thoroughfares, 
and in the more multitudinous resorts of men, have upon 
them marks of doubt, or fear, or selfish calealation ; a 
smiling and habitually contented countenance is as rare 
a thing in the great lottery of the world as a great prize 
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used to be in the state lotteries. Therefore the very 
appearance of these ffood people was a pleasant sight to 
their neighbours — a kind of moral sunshine— -an oasis in 
the desert— a paradise in a vale of tears. 

Happy, pleased, and contented, as they were, and 
apparently creeping through life as almost the only un- 
disturbed couple amid the agitations of the world, they 
had not been without their troubles in days past When 
you see a pleased and happy infant stretching its tender 
limbs upon its mother's lap, and forming its pretty face 
into dimpled smiles at each new sight of wonder which 
the untried world presents to its eager eyes, little can you 
imagine to what cares and fears, to what sorrows and suf- 
ferings, it may be exposed in after life. So in like manner 
when you see an aged pair quietly melting away the 
latter hours of their mortal life, and looking as mere 
sleepy spectators of the busy and careful world around 
them, you cannot say what sorrows they may not have 
experienced, nor do you know to what storms and trials 
they may have been exposed : for as the cloudless sun- 
rise tells not of the storms that are coming, so neither 
does the placid sun-set, gorgeous with its golden clouds, 
bear rpanifestation of the storms that have been* 

I knew this venerable couple only in their latter days, 
and, from what J saw then, I should have thought that 
therr whole lives had glided calmly along, without a 
ripple or a breeze. Qut they had borne their share of 
the trials of lifei they had brought up a large family with 
care and tenderness, and with the usual hopes which 
parents form for their children ; but the world had gone 
hardly with their children, who had been dispersed in 
various directions, and exposed to various hardships, so 
that the old people in their latter days had none of their 
family near tt^em, except a grandchild — an orphan giri, 
whom they had brought up from her childhood. At two 
years of age, having lost both father and mother, the old 
people took her to live with them, and she became to 
them a substftute for all their other children, who were 
married away from them, settled or unsettled, here and 
there, and every where, save within reach of their parents. 
Little Lucy was suffered to grow up in a kind of amiable 
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and quiet wildness; she was placed under very little 
restraint, because from her constttutional meekness she 
needed but little. Her education too was more of the 
heart than of the head ; her only preceptress had been 
her grandmother, who would not part with the little 
living treasure for so many hours in the day as a school 
education demanded. Perhaps the child lost little in 
literature by this arrangement, and certainly she gained 
much in gentleness and sweet simplicity of manners. 

As the child grew up to maturity, the old people made 
equally rapid strides towards the close of their mortal pil- 
grimage. And every day they needed more and more 
the attentions and care of their affectionate and grateful 
grandchild. Lucy was quite pleased to assist her grand- 
mother in the many, monotonous toils of the domestic 
day. There were many culinary mysteries on which the^ 
little girl, in the days of her childhood, had looked with 
not much less awe than did the heathen folk of old regard 
the Elusinian mysteries, and to these — ^l mean the culi- 
nary, not the Elusinian mysteries— did her kind and 
^ gentle grandmother gradually introduce her. Daily and 
hourly did the affectionate grandchild become more in- 
teresting and more important to the old people. They 
had loved their children with sincere and deep attach- 
ment, but they seemed to love this young dependent 
more than they had ever before loved any human being; 
and when the little girl found how useful she was, and 
how pleasantly her- assistance was received, she grew 
most prettily proud of the importance of her station, and 
the value of her services. It is a pleasant thing to feel 
one's-self to be something in the world. Naturally 
indolent and fond of ease as the generality of mankind 
may be, there are few who would not cheerfully, or at 
least willingly, undergo much labour in order to enjoy 
the satisfaction of conscious importance. In point of 
external and extensive importance, there is a very wide 
difference, but in point of internal feeling very little dif- 
ference, between a minister of state and a little girl who 
is just beginning to find herself useful in a humble do- 
mestic establishinent. 
Old age was now creeping upon the grandfather and 
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grandmother with sure and silent atepa ; their strength 
was declining, their feet becoming less firony and their 
voices more tremulous. Bat the poor old creatures them- 
selves hardly perceived the change; and, while they 
availed themselves of the aid of their grandchild, they fan- 
cied that it was more to gratify her innocent pride, than 
to assist their own infirmities. It is one of the kind ar- 
rangements of Providence, that while the various changes 
of our frame are sent to admonish us of the frail tenure by 
which we hold our mortal lives, the admonitions brought 
by these changes come upon us most gently, reaching 
the sool through the softened medium of reflectiouy rather 
than forcing themselves roughly and rudely upon the 
senses. When we rise in the morning, we feel ourselves 
no older than when we retired to rest at night; and 
when, we go to bed at night, we fancy ourselves no older 
than when we rose in the morning : it is only by looking 
back upon years that we can ascertain the power of days. 
We have all a natural reluctance to recognise the symp- 
toms of coming age ; and when we take the arm of a 
younger friend to steady our trembling steps, itjs done 
more with the air of a patronage conferred than of an 
assistance received ;-— so did old Mr. Smith take the arm 
of his grandchild when he first felt the tottering infirmity 
of age, — so did old Mrs. Smith accept the domestic assist- 
ance of the little girl. 

From her earliest recollection, knowing no other kin- 
dred and having no other acquaintance, Lucy was ex- 
clusively attached to her grandfather and grandmother. 
The very meek and pleasant manners of the old people 
had effectively won the little girPs heart, and she very 
sincerely thought that there were not in the whole world 
two more so good, so wise, so kind as they. But as 
she herself became more and more serviceable to them, 
aiding them with her own important and busy help, she 
loved them yet the more deeply; and while she en- 
deavoured to pity their increasing infirmities, she almost 
rejoiced in their weakness, as affording her an opportu- 
nity of exercising towards them a patronising and a gi'ate- 
ful care. She was delighted at finding herself so valua- 
ble to them, and thus her affection for them increased 
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more and more, for it was linked by the double bond of 
patronage and gratitude. As Lucy grew up, happy in 
her quiet home, and pleased with what she had hitherto 
seen of human life, the expression of her countenance 
became more interestingly developed, displaying those 

. benignant looks 
That for a face not beauUful did more 
Than beauty for the fairest can do. 

It is not of course to be supposed that all the neigh- 
bours should admire the neat and placid aspect of the old 
couple, and have no word or thought of commendation 
for the pleasant looks of Lucy. She also partook of the 
praises and good words spoken of her grandfather and 
grandmother ; and as she met with her share of general 
approbation, she was not altogether without some parti- 
cular and individual notice : — but so great was her attach- 
ment to her grandfather and grandmother, that she would 
listen to no proposals which tended to take her aWay from 
them. Lucy had a very kind and tender heart of her 
own; but so much of it belonged to her .grandfather and 
grandmother, that she had little left for strangers. As 
however the young man who presumed to ask the honour 
of her hand was very good and steady, and altogether 
highly respectable according to his station in life, and as 
he had never said or done anything at all calculated to of- 
fend the young woman, she had not quite the heart to re- 
fuse him absolutely, but gave him a conditional promise, 
saying that they were both young enough at present, and 
that she would never leave her grandfather and grand- 
mother to the care of strangers. This of course was very 
reasonable, and highly amiable ; nor could the modest 
suitor complain that he was hardly used ; he therefore* 
made up his mind to wait patiently till the old folks were 
gone. It could not, he thought, be very long, for they 
were at least eighty years of age, and both very infirm. 
After much reluctance, and many efforts to the coimuury, 
Mr. Smith had, at last, given up his daily visits to t^ 
scene of his early and long-continued labours, and had 
consented to accept a small annuity for the remainder of 
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his days. Still he did not like to take leave of hw office 
entirely, but hoped that wheo the spring should advance, 
and he got rid of his little cold— -for he had always been 
sobject to a cold in the winter — and got a little more 
strength in his limbs, he might be able to go to the ware- 
house again ; and he particularly desired that, if at any 
time his assistance or advice was deemed necessary, they* 
would not fail to send for him, and he would be at the 
expense of the stage if not able to walk. It so hap- 
pened, however, that the East-India Company, was am- 
ply able to conduct its own affairs without any encroach- 
ment upon the old age and retirement of my friend, Mr. 
Smith. 

Mr. and Mrs. Smith were now always at home, and 
Lucy was always with them, and occasionally Lucy's 
suitor paid them a visit. He was very polite and atten- 
tive to the old people, who had now become so infirm, 
that it did not seem likely that they could hold out much 
longer. They could walk, and that was all, for they 
dbu\d not lift their feet from the ground, but went shuffling 
along like a piece of old furniture upon casters. The ut- 
most extent of their walking was to the church, a distance 
of about a quarter of a mile ; and all the neighbours used 
to wonder every time that they saw them, for they 
thought that, every time must be the last. It was as much 
as the poor old couple could do to keep their eyes open, 
and their attention awake, during the service. They had 
divers contrivances to effect this object, but their princi- 
pal resource was the snuff-box. Mrs. Smith had a vene- 
rable tortoise-shell snuff-box, with a painting represent- 
ing Strephon playing the flute to Chloe, who was sitting 
on a verdant bank with a lamb in her lap ; and when Mr. 
Smith began to nod, Mrs. Smith gave him a jog on the 
elbow, and held Strephon and Chloe, and Scotch rappee, 
under his nose, and he took a pinch, and for the next five 
minutes looked as gay as a lark, and all alive. In like man- 
ner did Mr. Smith return the compliment when it was 
needed, presenting to Mrs. Smith a battered old silver 
box, which had been worn till it was as thin as tissue 
paper. But if it chanced, as it sometimes would, that 
both parties fell asleep together, the moment the sermon 
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commenced, then there was no help for it-— they might 
sleep on till the service was over. Lucy thought that 
they looked so placid, and so sweetly composed, that it 
was a pity to disturb them; that they would be sure to 
wake when the sermon was over, and that, even if they 
were asleep, they were most likely dreaming of some 
good old sermon they had heard in the good old days of 
their youth. 

This worthy couple had been remarkable during the 
whole course of their lives for the unruffled serenity of 
their tempers ; they quarrelled not with the world, nor 
with its Mak^r, nor with one another ; but they looked 
round on the world with charitable feelings, up to Heaven 
with continual gratitude, and upon one another with a 
growing attachment. Even in their earlier days, when 
some share of troubles and anxiety fell to their lot, they 
met the event of the passing day with patience, and 
shed their tears silently — placidly— pi oudly. When, 
therefore, old age came upon them, it neither found them 
fretful, nor made them peevish ; it rather had the effect 
. of increasing the calmness of their spirits, of intensifying 
the serenity of their souls. All that there had been 
of kindness and gentleness about them in days past, was 
in their declining years increased, so that the current of 
life ran smooth and clear to the very last. But not only 
did it run smooth, it also ran very slowly. The good 
old couple were infirm, standing, as it were, with one 
foot in the grave ; and it seemed that one foot was 
all that the grave was likely to get for some time to 
come. There was nothing to ruffle, to shock, or to 
disturb them ; they could not be much shocked if even 
there had been any evil tidings for them to hear, for 
their hearing was not quick, and their apprehension, at 
the very best, was slow, so that nothing could take them 
by surprise ; then, again, their memory was so faint, 
that they could not lay anything to heart. Neither Lucy 
nor her suitor were disposed to philosophical observa- 
tion, or they might have been interested in observing 
how curiously and beautifully life is gradually closed ; 
how the senses and the various powers and passions 
of the mind are slowly folded up, till the world itself 
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seems to depart and vanish by degrees. Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith, in their most active and bustling days, had not 
seen or known much of the world ; and now, in their 
time of decline, they knew less of it than ever ; their 
own quiet home, their affectionate grandchild, the parish 
church, and a few old neighbours, were all the world to 
them ; the rest they saw not, and thought not of — even 
the India house, and its manifold and complex interests, 
had faded away from the old man's memory, so that 
the world was leaving them, not they leaving the world. 
Lucy*s suitor thought that they lived a long while ; but 
he could not say that death would be a happy release to 
them, because there were no troubles, pains, or cares, 
belonging to them, from which they could be released. So 
time proceeded-^ays, weeks, months, years. They 
grew more and more infirm, but at the same time they 
grew more and^more interesting to their neighbonrs 
and to Lucy. Their neighbours talked of them as a 
pair of wonders, and pointed them out to their friends. 
Lucy loved them for their very helplessness, for they 
had become as helpless as children, and she loved them 
is such. Lucy's suitor thought they lived too long, but 
he did not say so ; on the contrary, he contributed as 
much as he could to their comfort, for he found that 
whoever would have Lucy's kind regard, must be kind 
and attentive to her aged kinsfolk. 

Then came, at length, the last stage of human in- 
firmity — they could no longer walk, even with assist* 
ance — the external air was too much for them ; their 
world was now nothing but their own apartment, but 
still there was peace and placidity in that small world ; 
they were conscious of each other's existence, and happy 
in that consciousness. They were scarcely sensible of 
their infirmities, for they were sensible scarcely of any 
thing, save merely of being. They were thankful for 
the kind attentions paid to them ; andevefi though utterly 
'helpless and infirm, yet there was a peculiar interest in 
their appearance, for there was a look of cheerfulness 
about them ; a dreaminess-— but a pleasant dreaminess 
— a twilight, fading so gracefully into night, that the 
coming darkness was divested of its terrors. The 
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neighboar's made inquirx>afier Ihem every day, anti 
Ihongbt that ihey wouiil oever die : — but ibey did die 
—yet so gently that Lucy knewjL- not, lill, speaking 
to one of ihem, she received noTBiwejp ' "^hey were 
sitting in their eaay cbaira. one on ihe^ne side ot the 
fire. Sie other on the other side. Their thread of life 
wu 00 attenuated, Diat it broke without a shock. To 
them was granted the rare bleasingi.to meet in a better 
world without parting in this. t. 





The bridal of Gertrude. 
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It was a pretty village, and a peaceful spot, for the in- 
habitaiita paid highly for the protection of their lords 
above, and, in general, obtained it in due measure, so that 
the evil days they knew were few. Each cottage stood 
i>y itself, surrounded by the host of apple trees, which 
still distinguishes that part of the world : each had its 
little garden of herbs and fruit ; each had its little portion 
of allotted woodland; and when the lords of Erlach 
looked out from their stronghold, over the world of forest 
that lay extended at .their feet, they could distinguish 
their own immediate villages by the glow of the apple 
blossoms, or the snowy flowers of the cherry, chequer- 
ing the darker foliage of the beech and the oak. Little 
variety existed amongst the houses ; some were larger, 
and some we're smaller, but all were built very nearly on 
the same plan, and the only two which distinguished 
themselves at all from the rest, were those of the pastor 
of the place, and of the forester of Count Erlach. The 
latter was a wealthy man, as the affairs of the village 
went. ' He had been a great favourite with his lord, who 
was one of the best of the nobles of those days ; and 
under him, Miiller, the forester, had accumulated no 
insignificant wealth. On the death of the old lord, some 
apprehensions had been entertained by the worthy pea- 
sant, regarding the duration of his favour with the young 
count, who had been absent for many years from his pa- 
ternal home, gracing the Imperial Court, to which the 
emperor was, at that time, making every effort to draw 
the young nobility of distant principalities. He was re- 
ported to be a gay and gallant youth, somewhat too much 
addicted to the pleasures of the court, more familiar with 
the camp, the battle-field, the ball-room, and the capital, 
than with the sports of rural life, and the usual avoca- 
tions of a feudal noble : and old Karl Miiller shook his 
head, when the news came that the old count had died 
in Vienna, whither he had gone to see his son. 

The villagers found no difiiculty in translating that 
prophetic shake of the head, easily divining that the 
worthy forester believed new days and less pleasant ones 
were abotit to fall upon them. No immediate change, 
however, was perceptible : the forester was continued in 
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■11 his privilege! and charges ; all the old servants, of the 
castle were retained and provided for; every month, 
couriers from Vienna brought the orders of the young 
count, displaying great care and exactitude in maintaining 
every thing in the state wherein bis lather had kept it up. , 
The feudal retainers necessary for the protection of the 
peasantry, were always held in a due state of preparation 
and discipline ; and so prompt and well-judged were all 
the arrangements of the young lord, that it became a pro- 
verb amongst the people of the Odenwald, that Count 
Wilhelm had a long arm, for it reached from Vienna. 
The peasantry, however, and the old retainers, the good 
seneschal of the castle, the lieutenant commanding the 
soldiers, the forester himself, and even the fool whose 
Jest0 or nonsense had given amusement to the long din- 
ners of the old count, began to grumble as year after 
year passed by, and their young lord never made his ap- 
pearance amongst them. 

Our tale, however, refers more Immediately to the 
forester and his family, which consisted of three persons 
besides himself. His wife had been dead for years, and 
he had never taken unto himself another helpmate, 
alleging as a reason — though perhaps it was not the true 
one— that, having noble blood in his veins, being a poor 
relation of the count himself, he could never hope to find 
another wife of equal dignity with his last good dame, 
who, by some very circuitous process, was linked, by a 
long chain, to the Lanschadens of Neckersteinach. She 
had, left him, however, enough pledges of their love to 
prevent his home from looking desolate : two sturdy lads, 
who* soon grew up into stout and powerful men; and 
one fair girl, who, from a pretty child, rose, day by day, 
into fresh beauties, till she ended in becoming the envy 
of all the women's hearts, and the a(]miration of all the 
. men throughout the country round. 

The eldest son was called Karl after his father ; the 
second was named Wilhelm from the young count; and 
the girl had received the name of Gertrude, from the late 
countess, who had held her at the baptismal font. If the 
two youths showed forth, in their strong and stalwart 
limbs, the vigorous formation of their father, and enabled 
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him to say that not a knight in all the emperor's court 
was better formed than they were, whatever gentle blood 
the family did really possess, made itself manifest in 
Gertrude Miiller, as she grew up towards womanhood. 
The fine and d^cate features, the graceful and rounded 
form, the easy and dignified movements, the bright and 
thoughtful expression, were all above the ordinary habits 
and appearance of the people with whom she lived : and, 
though she mingled amongst them with pleasure, and 
neither afiected nor perceived a difference, yet they them- 
selves discovered it ; and while a few, who could not un- 
derstand or appreciate her worth, felt angry at the supe- 
riority they were unwilling to admit, the rest of the pea- 
santry paid her the tacit tribute of admiration and respect. 
And now it was Gertrude Miiller's bridal morning, and 
though, amongst the youths of the villages round about, 
there might be, here or there, a sore heart, no one was 
unwise enough to show his disappointment. Every girl, 
throughout ten miles of the Odenwald, was glad; for 
some knew Gertrude, and loved her; and many who 
loved her not, thought it quite as well that her fair face- 
should be one out of the way, and her sweet voice sound 
no longer in the ears of the young men of the neighbour- 
hood. In short, all the youth of her native kreis wished 
her happiness and the matron's coif, as soon as might be ; 
but many of the elder part of the community shook the 
wise head, and thought that both old Karl Miiller and his 
daughter were doing an unwise thing. In the first place, 
they urged that she was very young, too young to take 
upon her the serious duties of a wife. But Karl said not 
a whit ; her mother had been his wife at the same age. 
Besides that cogent reason for her marrying soon, he had 
one which was more powerful still. Three weeks before, 
a youth, with several gallants in his train^ had ridden up 
to the castle of Erlach, demanding to see its lord, thaugK 
all the world knew, Karl observed, that the count wai 
absent. This same gay young noble, however, after re, 
posing for a time at the casile, had made an excuse to go. 
do\ui to the forester's house, and had remained thcro 
lonPpthan old Karl liked. He had since returned twice 
alone, and sought by many a wile to speak to G4?rtrudQ 
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in private. *' And I h^ve great reaaon to believe," ihe 
forester added* ** that he is the young Landschaden of 
Neckerateinach, who halts at no step which maj gain 
his own purposes. Sq if the girl is in love, and likes to 
marry, why let her marry at once, in ^d's name." 

Such was the answer of old Karl Miiller to the first 
objeetion of those who had laid their remonstrances be- 
fore him in form. But ihe second objection was more 
formidable. ** Why, Karl," they said, " you are going 
to marry your daughter out of the Odenwald, whei^ there 
are so many young men who would have given their 
right hand to have had her, and would have kept her 
with us always : you are going to give her to a citizen 
whom she has not known above a year 1" 

Now to whom was Gertrude Miiller about to be Red- 
ded ? the reader may be inclined to ask ; and did her 
heart go wiih the hand she was to give ? The answer to 
these two questiuns shall be both full and satisfactory. 
A little more than a year before, he to whom she was that 
day to bind herself, by ties indissoluble, first came to the 
village from the town of Heilbron, of which, it appears, 
he was a burgher; and his coming, or rather the motive 
thereof, made old Karl Miiller, as well as many another 
old retainer of the house of Erlach, very angry. He 
came there to buy timber for a mercantile house, at Heil- 
bron, and of course, in the first instance, alighted at the 
house of the forester. Old Karl blufily told him that the 
count never sold his timber ; but thereupon the burgher 
produced from his pocket the order of the young lord 
himself, for the sale of so many thousand trees, which 
the merchant was to choose at will,'and to superintend in 
person the cutting down and removing them. This was 
a treble mortification to Karl Miiller. In the first place, 
it confirmed a belief, which he had long entertained, that 
his young lord was ruining himself at Vienna. In the 
next place, he could not bear to see the trees cut down at 
all ; and, in the third place, the count garve the young 
Jackanaped, as Karl did not scruple to call the citizen, 
authority which strongly trenched upon the privileges of 
the forester. He was very much inclined to be h^ re- 
fractory and uncivil; but Wilhelm Franz, for so the 
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Stranger was called, gave him so litlle cause for wrath 
and indignation, beard him with so much good humour, 
and soothed him with such well-applied eourtesies, that 
the old man ended by assuring him that it was with the 
count he was angry, not with him ; and then, asin duty 
bound, asked him to take up his abode at the forester's 
house. Wilhelm Franz accepted his invitation frankly; 
and now came out so many good points in the young 
citizen's character, that he conquered all prejudices, and 
won the regard both of the old man and his two sons. 
He was a very handsome youth, though his face was rather 
bronzed by the sun, in travelling hither and thither on 
the business of the house ; and his dark black hair, though 
cut somewhat short before, which the people of Eriach 
did. not approve of, curled in rich masses over the rest of 
his head. His hand, the good people laughed at, because 
it was as while as a woman's, and they asserted that it 
was tit for nothing but to hold a pen behind a desk. In 
some of their rough sports upon the green, however, he 
soon p'roved that it would give a buffet which would 
stretch the strongest of them prostrate, so that nobody 
laughed at the white hand afterwards. Though, as a citi- 
zen well might be, he was, in some respects, more 
slightly made th>n the villagers, yet his limbs would bear 
even more fatigue, and occasionally displayed greater 
strength than theirs ; and as they had at Heilbron their 
constant trials^ of skill in the market-place, he far excelled 
them in all manly sports and pastimes. Everything, 
however, that he did, was done with so much good 
nature, that no one was offended, and Wilhelm Franz 
became a general favourite. 

At fir t, spending the greater part of the day in the 
woods with a number of workmen, some of whom he 
brought with him from Heilbron, and the rest of whom 
he engaged in the neighbourhood, he saw but little of 
Gertrude; but the timber was a long time in cutting, and 
as the days drew in, and the evenings grew long, they 
were brought more frequently together. All that passed 
betK^en tliem, at first, was a gay word from the hand- 
son^^^oung citizen, to the beautiful country girl: but 
some of Gertrude's mischievous young friends began \6 
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jest her about Wilhelm Franz, so that, after a time, she 
would blush a little,—^ very little, — when he spoke to 
her. Some change gradually took place in his manner, 
also. When her eyes were busy in some other direction, 
his would turn towards her, and gaze upon her, for many 
a minute, not with boorish rudeness, not with libertine 
scrutiny, but with a calm, grave,* thoughtful expression, 
which was strange in a young man, looking upon such 
loveliness. Sometimes his reveries would end with a 
sigh, but yet he spoke no word of love ; and even at 
night, when he might have sat beside her, over the 
blazing fire, saying all these little gallantries wherewithal 
gay youths bribe vanity to let them in, by a wrong en- 
trance, into a maiden's heart, he would lean back from 
the blaze, and amuse the forester and his sons by many 
a tale of distant cities and lands they had never seen. 
One day, about the hour of dinner, a minstrel visited the 
cottage, bringing his .cithern with him, and, in recom- 
pence for a hearty welcome, he played and sang to them 
some of his most famous airs. When he had done, 
Wilhelm Franz, somewhat to the minstrel's dismay, 
took up the instrument of sweet sounds, and seemed to 
examine it curiously. 

*' Take care !*' exclaimed the singer, seeing him about 
to apply his hand to the strings ; ** you will put it out of 
tune, good youth." 

Wilhelm Franz smiled, and swept the strings with his 
hand ; but it was no discordant sound that he produced. 
Rich, and full, such as that minstrel's own hand had never 
brought forth from the instrument, were the tones that 
issued from the string, and Gertrude looked up in won- 
der. Her eyes met those of the young Heiibrooner, and 
a mutual light seemed to pass into both their souls. 
Suddenly adding the full round tones of bis musical 
voice to the instrumentj he sang : 

SONG. 

<' From a court, and a camp, and a lady's bower. 

Three pilgrims took their way, ^^ 

And each in his cap wore a faded flower, ^^ 

And each, I heard him say : — 
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•« •Where art thou. Truth, immortal Truth! 
We have sought thee far, in vain. 
In the brain of ag^, in the breast of youth, 
In city, 'and tent| and plain.' 

<* One had sought truth in m gallant knight, 
Gallant, and good, and gay; 
But he trusted that knight with his lady bright, 
And the knight has stolen her away. 

** From courtiers, and kings^ and ministers wise. 
The other returns, forlorn; 
He has asked for truth!— they have given him lies! 
And hark, how they laugh fur scorn! 

" The other sought truth in a lady's heart, 
A lady sweet and fair; 
He found vanity, passion, caprice and art. 
But truth! — ^no trutli was there." 

** He should have come to Gertrude Miiller,^' said the 
forester, '* for if there be truth in the whole world, it is 
in her little heart.'* The colour in Gertrude's cheek 
grew very deep ; but Wilhelm Frafiz laid down the in- 
stroment, and fell into a fit of musing. The day that 
followed was a bright and sunshiny one, and the Heil- 
bronner, with the old forester, went forth into the woods 
to superintend the work that was going on ; while Ger- 
trude took her way up the steep hill towards the castle, 
where she was sure of a kind reception from many of 
the old servants who still dwelt therein. The truth was, 
a rumour had spread that the young count was coming 
down, and her father sent her to seek tidings. Ger- 
trude tripped away gaily enough ; but when she was 
half way up the hill, she paused in the wooded path that 
she was pursuing, and walked slowly on, fallen into deep 
thought. What was the subject of her meditations mat- 
ters not; they were apparently sad and moving, for, ere 
she reached the castle, she sat down upon one of the 
fragments of gray stone and wept. Remembering, how* 
ever, that tears would leave traces, and traces would be 
remarked, she wiped them quickly away, and wandered 
about in the wood till she judged that the marks of her 
sadder employment must be effaced. She then climbed 
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the steep ascent without farther delay, and, passing un- 
questioned through the gateway with but a ** good mor- 
row" from one of the armed men who sat in the porch, 
she proceeded to seek the old seneschars good dame. 
Learning in the outer hall, however, that the tidings were 
true, and that letters, announcing his speedy coming, had 
been received from the young noble, she crossed the 
court, ascended the great staircase, and, finding the door 
of one of the chief saloons open, she went in, for she had 
not seen it since she was a child. 

There was a wide antique casement in a niche, and 
through it was streaming the sunshine and the sweet air 
of spring; and Gertrude went and gazed out thoughtfully. 
High up amidst the clouds of heaven, the castle, like an 
eagle on a rock, looked over the whole scene below ; and 
there, beneath the fair girFs eye, lay all the brown world 
of the Odenwald, an ' interminable ocean of waving 
boughs, with the lights and shades from the flitting 
clouds, resting like the stains of gold and blue npon the 
wings of a butterfly, on the undulating surface of the bills. 
Around her hqng the monuments of feudal state, banners 
and pennons, and costly arms, aod rich arras, and orna- 
ments of silver and of gold ; but it was not on those she 
looked, but upon the prospect; and as she looked, she 
sighed, not that the sight was anything but fair, for few 
lovelier scenes ever met the human eye than that in its 
particular kind ; but there was about it that vague, 
boundless, indefinite uncertainty, which has something 
akin with the feelings of the youthful heart, when some 
doubt or some fear, some new-born apprehension, some 
warning suspicion that life is not all so bright as we have 
dreamed it, causes us to pause and gaze over the misty 
future, and endeavour to scan more accurately, the true 
nature of the objects which lie grouped together in the 
golden indistinctness of distance. 

She sighed as she stood in that deep recess and gazed 
forth from the open ^asement. There was a sigh .near 
her that answered hers, and, turning round with a slight 
exclamation of surprise, she beheld one who was cer- 
tainly in her thoughts at that moment. She blushed a 
good deal, and then she turned pale ; but Wilhelm ad- 
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Tanced towards her, and gliding his arm round her waists 
took her hand in his, and gazed into the eyes that she 
raised imploringly, almost fearfaily to his. ** Gertrude !*' 
he said, '^ Gertrude !" She answered not ; but in that 
old hall, and in that sunshiny hour, fair Gertrude Miiller 
was wooed and won. 

** There were tears in yonr eyes before I came, dear 
girl," he said, as he led her back down the hill, his pro- 
mised bride.' ** Why had my Gertrude been weeping?" 

** Because I thought," she replied, ** that if it were so 
difficult for a man to find truth, as your song said, a wo- 
man could never hope to meet with it at all.*' 

'* And dares my Gertrude then trust me ?" demanded 
Wilhelm. - 

**It is our nature to trust!" replied Gertrude, *'and I 
think you would not deceive me." 

^' Not for an empire !" answered the youth, and lifting 
his eyes towards the sky, his lips moved, as if registering 

the promise on high. 

« . « * « » m 

And it was Gertrude Miiller's bridal day, and the sun 
had shone upon the bride and bridegroom as they went 
to, and came from the little village church. The blessing 
had been spoken, the festivities had begun, and modesty 
and love wound a sweeter garland round the temples of 
that fair bride, than the richest orange-fiower that ever 
decorated the favourite of courts. Wilhelm trode proudly,^ 
and as he looked up to the lordly towers of the castle, 
rising haughtily above his Gertrude's humble home, his 
glance seemed to say, i envy not the lord of those high 
halls ! My heart has found a happier resting-place. 

When they had entered the cottage, however, and ^ he 
was taking his seat by her side, one of the stout sol- 
diers from the castle came down, and said that the old 
seneschal had just received letters from his lord at 
Vienna, and that Master Wilhelm Franz must even leave 
his fair bride for half an hour, and come to speak about 
the cutting of the wood. 

" I will come by and by," said Wilhelm, smiling 
good-humou redly. 

The man hesitated, but Gertrude whispered, '* Better 
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(^ ftt once, Wilhelm, if you must go T and he went ; 
but, at the end of half an hour, he returned not, and the 
bridal partf went out upon the green, beneath the apple- 
trees, to wait for his coming, ere they began the dance. 
Scarcely were they there, and Gertrude's heart was 
beating unquielly, when there came bursts of laughter 
through the trees, and the sound of cantering horses, and 
up rode a gay party of armed cavaliers, headed by him 
who had somewhat persecuted the sweet girl already. 

'* Are we in time for the wedding, boors ?" he cried, 
laughing loud, '^ are we in time for the wedding ?" 

•'Too late !*' replied old Karl Miiller, surlily. 

•* Too late !" answered Karl, bis eldest son, with his 
eyes flashing fire. 

'* Nay, then I must e*en kiss the bride and depart !*' 
said the cavalier springing to the ground, and, advancing 
with haughty boldness, but not without grace, he ap- 
proached Gertrude, who blushed and trembled. ** Wish- 
ing you all happiness, fair brid<>," he said, as he bent 
apparently to kiss her cheek. But, as he stooped, he « 
threw his right arm round her waist, set his foot in the 
stirrup, sprang into the saddle, and, with the ease of one 
performing some long practised feat of the manege, he 
placed her on the horse before him, and struck his spurs 
into the charger's sides. The old man and his sons dart- 
ed forward, and one got hold for a moment of the bridle 
rein ; but a horseman who followed the other brought 
the youth to the ground with a blow of a mace, and the 
whole parly rode off at full speed, roaring with laughter 
at the curses and shouts of the villagers. One long loud 
shriek was all that the lips of Gertrude uttered; her heart 
refused to beat, her brain grew giddy, and she fainted as 
she lay, held on the horse ^ by the firm grasp of the 
cavalier's arm. After a time consciousness came back, 
and she opened her eyes ; but she saw the brown woods, 
and the large branches of the trees, and the young green 
leaves ' hurrying rapidly before her sight : recollection 
was too terrible to bear, and she once more fainted. 
AVhen next she recovered, she was in a large hall, 
splendidly decorated according to the fashion of that 
day; and two old women were bending over her, throw- 
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ing water in her face ; bat, when she raised her eyes, 
the detested form of him who brought her thither met 
her sight, and she closed them again with a cold shudder. 
The women persuaded him to go away, but when he 
was gone, the words of praise that they bestowed upon 
him, and the language that they held to persuade the 
unhappy girl to his purposes, made her weep bitterly. 
They assured her that he would have gone to seek her 
a week before, and would have prevented her marriage 
altogether, had he not been held a prisoner by the Pala- 
tine, from whose hands he had only escaped two days. 

•* Wretch !" ^he exclaimed, " wretch !" But, as she 
spoke, he again entered the room, and waved the women 
away. He sat down beside her ; he grasped her hand 
In his; he used the language of flattery and of corruption 
to the pure ears of Gertrude Miiller. We will not dwell 
on what he said ; we will not stain this pure page with 
the words he uttered, and the persuasions he proffered ; 
but if he thought to light up one unholy feeling in her 
heart, oh! how far was he mistaken. She thought of 
him sho loved, and of the full but modest joy with which 
she had but that day bestowed her hand on him. She 
thought of those dear hopes, now likely to be blasted 
for ever, for she felt that she was utterly in the power of 
a libertine and ruthless man ; and as she did thus think, 
the words he uttered scarcely found meaning in her ear, 
and her eye wandered round the room and to the high 
oriel window seeking for means of escape. It found^ 
none, however ; no object showed itself through the 
open lattice, but the mountains that hem in' the Necker, 
and the green waters of that beautiful stream flowing on 
between its mighty rocks ; and the high castle of the 
Dilsberg crowning the opposite hill. There was no 
escape, she saw ; but a fearful resolution presented itself 
to her mind. It was evident, from all she beheld, that 
the hall in which she sat was high up in some tower, 
built upon the edge of the precipice, and she thought 
that at least she could die rather than* even by force, 
wrong the faith she had plighted to him she loved. As 
she thus thought, and her eye wandered wildly to the 
casement, she felt the villain's arm seeking to glide 

9 
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round her small waist. With a sadden seream she 
darted from him, sprang through the casement, and gained 
the parapet that ran round the tower. Had that parapet 
not been there, the sudden impulse of fear and despera- 
tion might have carried her resolution into effect at once. 
But there it stood, a barrier, easily overstepped, indeed, 
but still a barrier between her and that terrible act which 
she- meditated. She paused to gaze ! and found that 
she stood on the extreme verge of a tower, in one out of 
three castles, that, stretching along the craggy bank of 
the Necker, overhung the waters at a dizzy, height of 
many hundred feet. She gazed down below I It was a 
sight to make the b'rain turn round ; the blue thin air 
beneath, the broken rocks, jagged and sharp, the diminish- 
ed birds skimming like specks over the surface of the 
stream. Can we blame her if she paused with a wildly 
beating heart, if she hesitated till a strong hand grasped 
her arm, and her power over her own destiuy was gone ? 
'' Oh God, deliver me !*' she cried ; but the stranger 
answered with a laugh. 

*' Come, come, fair maiden !" he said ; *' God never 
delivers from the Landschaden ; but I thank you for 
bringing me here. That idiot wardour has left the gates 
open, and there is no one in the court. I will nail his 
ears to the door-post. What if the troops of the Palatine 
were to know of such careless guard T' 

As he spoke, there came the sound of a trumpet from 
the woods above, and it was echoed from the forest path 
below. A stronger passion now was roused in the 
breast of Gertrude's persecutor*; and, for the moment, 
forgetting her existence, he darted away, and his steps 
clanged quickly through die hall. *'0h God deliver 
me !" cried Gertrude again ; but she now cried so with 
better hope, and, for a single instant, she strained her 
eyes upon the part of the wood whence the sound of the 
trumpet had seemed to come. She caught the sight of 
arms gleaming through the trees, and she heard from the 
court below, the shouts of many voices giving loud com- 
mands for manning the walls and defending the castle. 
She could not catch the words, but she guessed their im-. 
port, and the next moment a loud explosion from the 
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batllements beneath her feet, followed by another and 
another, told her that the Landschaden bad anticipated 
attack by firing upon the approaching parties. The 
tower on which she stood seemed to rock with the con- 
cussion of the artillery, and, in a moment after, an an* 
swering flash blazed through the opposite wood, and, 
with a rushing sound, a cannon-ball passed through the 
air, tipping an angle of the tower as it rushed by, and 
scattering the masonry far and near. Running round 
the tower, she now thought only of escape, and gazing 
into every window which opened on the platform, she 
at length perceived one that led to a flight of stairs. It 
opened readily to her hand, and she passed through; 
and then, running down with a quick step, she only 
paused when her head became giddy with the incessant • 
turning of the narrow staircase and the deafening roar of. 
the artillery. Once, as she descended, a bright flash 
burst through one ^f the narrow loop-holes, and she saw 
the forms and fierce faces of armed men hurrying about 
upon one of the battlements hard by. She feared almost 
to move lest they should see her ; but, as the roar of the 
guns was again heard, she hurried on with a beating 
heart, till the staircase terminated with a door on either 
hand. On the one side" she heard a multitude of voices 
as if in eager debate, and, through the keyhole of the 
other, was pouring a stream of golden sunshine. She 
tried it and found it locked, but the heavy key was in, 
and turning it cautiously round, she drew the door back 
and took a step out into the air. She found herself in 
a long paved way, leading from* the castle to which she 
had been carried, to another which stood beyond, perched 
half way up a tremendous rock, like the nest of a swallow, 
from which it derives its name with the peasantry to 
this day. The way was raised upon a high causeway, 
partly artificial, partly natural, and battlements and em- 
brasures on each side showed it well calculated for de- 
fence. But, though the cannon were still there, the 
soldiers, all drawn to the side on which the attack be- 
gan, had left it vacant, and Gertrude hurried on seeking 
for some way to escape. She could find none; the walls 
were too high for her to attempt to drop from them, and, 
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thoagh th^ low sinking tun showed her that but little 
time yet remained for her to secure her flight, she found 
herself foiled wherever she turned. She hurried on« 
however, towards the other castle, gazing up to see if 
there too weVe any of those she had to fear, but it seem- 
ed, for the time, utterly deserted. No soldiers appeared 
gazing from the battlements at the distant fight ; no head, 
protruded from the window, announced that any human 
being was within. Hesitating, trembling, listening, 
Gertrude entered through the open door, and found the 
hall vacant, though the remains of a half-finished meal 
showed that it had not long been so. She then, with 
^tter courage, searched round the courts and walls 
for some means of egress, but every gate was closed 
with heavy locks, and all the keys were gone. In dis- 
appointment, almost in despair, she paused and looked 
towards the other castle. The battlements weice crowded, 
the roar of war was going on ; but suddenly came louder 
^shouts, and she saw some groups upon the very path she 
bad just followed. Where could she fly for concealment ? 
There was a flight of steps led down from one of the 
remote hdls, apparently cut through the rock on which 
the castle stood, and, not without a hope that it might 
conduct her to some sally-port, Gertrude look her way 
down, lighted by an occasional loop-hole, though the 
sun, sinking fast behind the mountains, gave but scanty 
beams. It led but to a vault, from which there was a 
door indeed, but it too was locked, and Gertrude sat 
herself down and wrung her hands in the bitterness of 
despair. There was a window, but it was too small for 
human being to pass, and was grated besides with iron 
bars; and all that it enabled the unhappy girl to do, 
was to gaze out in the growing twilight, and watch the 
groups hurrying to and fro upon the walls of the other 
castle. Soon that twilight faded away, and all that she 
could see was the form of the tall towers, bursting forth 
every now and then as the eager fl&h of the artillery 
ran along the battlements ; but, after a short time the 
windows seemed to shine forth with an unusual bright- 
ness, a glare was seen through the loop-holes, a rolling 
pile of yellow smoke rose above the white clouds that 
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the artillery had caused below, and on it played a flicker- 
ing light which was not Hive the flashing of the cannonade. 
Then came loud cries and shouts and execrations, borne 
upon the wind, and the tramp of hurrying crowds, and 
the sound of the trumpet. Nearer, more near, came the 
mingled roar along the causeway ; and then she heard it 
in the halls above. All seeded confusion and disarray, 
till suddenly the roar of the cannon was again heard, and 
she found that the artillery on the walls above were now 
pointed along the causeway, to drive back a pursuing 
enemy. Trembling, almost fainting, she lay in one 
cdrner of the vault, when suddenly steps were heard de- 
scending, torches flashed around the walls, and, in a 
moment after, the voice of h^ persecutor struck upon 
her ear, exclaiming "Didst thou think thou hadst es- 
caped me? No, no, fair maiden! you shall live or die 
with the Landschaden. Throw" open the door, Hein- 
rich !"• and, catching her up in his arms, he was bearing 
her forward through the door, which one of those who 
were with him had unlocked, to a rocky path leadjng 
down to the river. The horror of his touch, however, 
drew a sudden scream from the lips of Gertrude, and, 
setting her down, he cried with a blasphemous exclama* 
tion, *' She will draw them hither with her cries ! By 
Heaven 1 will drive my dagger into her ! — Stay," he 
continued ; ** let me look out !" and he took two or three 
steps forth down the hill,*—** Fire and blood !" he cried 
again after a moment's pause, ** here is Count Erlach's 
banner !" 

Inspired with instant hope of ipaking herself heard, 
Gertrude uttered scream on scream ; but the fierce 
Landschaden bonnded back towards her with his dagger 
in his hand, exclaiming ** Slay her, slay her! we must 
fight to the last or die ; but she shall not escape !'* 

A step more would have brought him to the vault ; 
but, at that moment, there was a loud explosion above. 
The voices of the cannon were unheard in the roar,— 
the Landschaden looked up towards the blazing Walls ^ 
an immense mass of stone-work descended through the 
air, and, striking on his brow and chest, rolled, with his 
dead body, slowly down the rock. Gertrude darted fpr* 

9» 
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wtrd towards t party of men adrancinir quicklj up the 
steep. There was a knight leading them an« sword in 
band, wiih the banner of her father's lord waving above 
his head. *' Save me ! save me ! save me !** cried she, 
and as she reached his knees, and clasped them with her 
extended arms, sense and thought, terror, and joy« and 
hope, all passed away at once, and she fell prostrate be* 

fore Count Erlach's feet. * 

« ' « « « « » 

With the terrible sensation of one waking from a long 
swoon, Gertrude unclosed her eyes, and gazed around 
her as some castle clock was striking eleven. There was 
the light of many tapers in the room, and rich tapestry 
waved on every side, white hangings of white, and crim- 
son, and gold, surrounded the splendid bed on which she 
lay. The arms of the Counts of Erlach, emblazoned 
with rich colouring, ornamented the ceilings, and the fur- 
niture, and all around her, was a dream of magnificence, 
such as she had never seen before. Round a table, in 
the middle of the room, stood three persons, while 
several girls, in the garb of waiting-women, appeared at 
the other side of the room. The first of the nearer three 
was an old man, in the garb of a physician, pouring some 
. fiuid from a phial into a Venice-glass, and his face was 
turned directly towards Gertrude. On one side of the 
table, stood an old man, of powerful frame, clad partly in 
armour; and Gertrude knew her father. Those two 
were bareheaded ; but on the side nearest to her, with 
his hack towards her, stood one, who wore his crimson 
bonnet and high plume ; beside him lay a pile of armour, 
cast hastily down, and from his shoulders fell an easy 
cloak, lined with rich furs, and tied with tassels of gold. 

*' This, my lord count, will bring her to herself, I will 
insure,*' said the leech, as he poured out the medicine ; 
** she does but faint, though the fit is long and terrible !" 

"Where can Wilhelm be?" thought Gertrude; but 
she hastened to relieve her father's fears, exclaiming, in 
a voice still faint, <* My father !" 

All started, and turned towards her, at the sound ; but 
it was ncfct old Karl Miiller reached her first. That gay 
and glittering cavalier dropped at once the glass he was 
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taking from the physician, darted forward, caught her in 
his arms, and pressed her again and again unto his heart. 
Trembling, fearful, uncertain ; yet hoping, thrilling with 
fancies it seemed madness to believe, she pushed him 
gently back, and gazed upon his face. *^ It is ! it is !" 
she cried, casting her arms round his neck, *^ Wilhelm ! 
dear Wilhelm !*' Then, sinking back again, she pointed 
to the glittering coat of arms that hung above, that bridal 
bed. 

•• True !" he said, " dear Gertrude, it is ail quite 
true." 

** Then I know you, Wilhelm," she said, aimoat 
mournfully ; " but who am I ?" 

'* Gertrvde, Grafin of Erlach, my own dear wife !*' 
replied the count ; ** noble both by your father's and 
your mother's side, and with a dower of beauty and of 
goodness worth a prince's hand ;— you are mine, Ger- 
trude, mine for ever ! To-morrow I will tell you more. 
Now rest, sweet girl, — rest, and recover from all you 
have suffered. Your lover, your husband, will watch by 
your side ; and, safe in his castle, and guarded by his 
care, no more such sad scenes shall happen, as those 
which have chequered Gertrude's bridal-day." 
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THE MISLETOE BOUGH. 



BT T. CROFTON CROKER. 

Balltwalterbeg House was the seat of Mr. Edmund 
Fitzgibbon. lie was a widower with two daughters, and 
two as fine bouncing Irish girls they were as need to be. 
They had fine hair and fine teeth ; fine eyes and fine 
figures. They could, each of them, play a country dance 
or jig, with admirable spirit, on the piano ; and they sung 
like angels. For these and 'other feminine accomplish- 
ments, they were indebted to Miss Wheeler, their gover- 
ness; and a nice smart girl she was, likewise, though by 
some four or five years their senior. The Misses Fitz- 
gibbon, moreover, could dash after the hounds, on horse- 
back, in first-rale style; and went out fox-hunting nearly 
as regularly as their father, — who, indeed, never missed 
a day of the season, except when he was laid up w4th a 
fitof the gout. 

There were all kinds of sports for ever going on at 
Bally walterbeg ; for no man in the barony kept what 
was called a more *' rattling house," than did Ned Fiiz- 
gibbon. At the Christmas-eve of which I am about par- 
ticularly to speak, there were assembled at Mr. Fitzgib- 
bon's a smaller party than usual, consisting only of four 
guests, — one of whom I happened to be. We were 
nearly entire strangers to each other ; but the easy and 
convivial manners of our host made us feel like old 
acquaintances before the dinner-cloth was removed : and 
the frankness and good humour of the Misses Fitzgibbon 
admirably supported their father's hospitality ; while 
Miss Wheeler was so much at her ease, that no one 
would ever have suspected her of being that piece of icy 
propriety called a governess. She was full of whim and 
fun, — ^a laughter-loving wench. 
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Odd 88 the statement may appear, it nevertheless is a 
feet, that the name of one of Mr. Fitzgibbon's guests, 
Qpon this occasion, was unknown to him. This guest 
was a young officer of dragoons, who had arrived the 
day before, at tlie neighbouring village, in command of 
the new detachment (o be quartered there. According to 
the custom, Mr. Fitzgibbon called at the barrack, and 
introduced himself as the owner of the Bally walterbeg 
House ; pointed out its long avenue of leafless elm-trees, 
and concluded with *' Our hour is si,:|E — I shall hope for 
the pleasure of your company at dinner, Mister Officer : 
-—a turkey, and an excellent haunch, which I pledge you 
my honour as a gentleman, has hung a fortnight." 

The young officer politely declined the invitation, as 
it was necessary that he should remain to see his men 
properly established in their new quarters. 

," Well, well. Mister Officer, to-morrow will just be 
the same thing ; we sh^ll expect you at Bally walterbeg 
to-morrow— -at six, remember." 

'* And what's his name, papa ?'* inquired Miss Fitz- 
gibbon, when informed by her father that he had invited 
the new dragoon officer from the village. 

** I can't tell you, my dear, and for the best of reasons, 
I don't know." 

**Then how did you ask him, pa? — what did you 
say ? — how did you address him, I mean ?*' 

**Pooh, my dear there was no difficulty in that— ^what 
« signifies his name ? — I called him Mister Officer." 
, *' But that was not very polite, you, know, pa ?" 

** Polite, child; never mind that— what does a dragoon 
care fox politeness ? as my great-grand-oncle. Sir Teij/ue 
. O'Regan, said. Six' o'clock, and you'll see the polish of 
his boots will be under the polish of ray mahogany. I 
have asked him to dinner, that's all, and you can ask him 
his name, Betsey, to-morrow, if you want to know it." 

Although the other ^ests which met *' Mister Officer" 
at dinner on Christmas-eve, were not so entirely strangers 
to Mr. Fitzgibbon, he knew little about them. A Mr. 
Smith, who had^en introduced to him by letter from an 
old college acquaintance, as ''an English gentlemant 
.onaking a pleasure tour in Ireland, and on his way to 
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KiUarney ;** had been an inmate of the hospitable man- 
sion of Bally wallerbeg for more than two months, ia 
consequence of a drunken post-boy having upset the 
chaise employed by Mr. Smitli to convey him to Mr. 
Fitzgibbon*s. So mucli injury did the tourist sustain^ 
that it was nearl]^ fivtf weeks before he was sufficiently 
recovered to leave the chamber in which he had been 
placed on the night of the accident. During this tedious 
confinement, every possible attention was shown to the 
invalid by the Fitzgibbons — father and daughters ; and 
when Mr. Smith was able to join the family circle in the 
drawing-room of Bally walterbeg House, he ' naturally 
felt most grateful to his kind host and the young ladies. 

** Now you are on your pins again, my boy,'* said 
Mr. Fitzgibbon, ** and Dr. Fogarty has put all to rights, 
the best thing you can do, is just to stay where you are, 
and to see in Christmas with us. Killarney, every one 
knows, is nonsense in December, and we'll show you 
some rare sport; I give you my word, Tipperary's the 
place for that." 

Thus was Mr. Smith prevailed upon to prolong his 
stay to " over the Christmas holidays." Indeed, Bally- 
walterbeg was so pleasant a house, and there was, as 
we said, always so much amusement going forward* 
and such a constant round of company, that it was im- 
possible (o feel a dull hour there. It was not very diffi- 
cult therefore to persuade a guest unfettered b3» urgent 
business to remain. **I should like," he observed, '* to 
see how you keep your Christmas in Ireland, and with 
what ceremonies ^" 

** Oh," said Mr. Fitzgibbon, '* as to ceremonies, the 
way we observe Christmas ceremonies in Tipperary is 
by using no ceremony at all*—. 

* Hospitality, no formality, all reality, 
Here you'll ever see,' 



We'll just have Fogarty, and any one else that may 
happen to drop in by way of a god-send to us, — the 
more the merrier; though there are few who have a 
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roof at all over their heads that will .tarn shalers* at 
Christmas.'* 

**I aro much obliged to the doctor for his attention to 
me," remarked Mr. Smith. 

'* Oh, he*8 an excellent fellow — there's no better com- 
panion any where — New brooms, yoa know ; — for to 
say the truth, I don't know much about Fogarty ; he 
only settled in our village a few days before your un- 
lucky upset. ^^Uy Cusack did all the doctoring of the 
parish until he came, and for my part I believe she is 
just as clever; but, you see, as Fogarty was a«good 
name once in these parts, for the sake of old times, I 
just asked the doctor to come up and spend his evenings 
over a cool bottle at Ballywalterbeg, and an excellent 
companion he makes ^" 

" Rather silent, I think," observed Mr. Smith. 

*' All the pleasanter for that," relumed Mr. Fitzgibbon, 
emphatically, " he'll sit till midnight listening to your 
stories, and never once contradict you, nor will he ever 
give you the trouble of asking him to fill his glass." 

It is strange that a party so oddly composed, and 
brought together by mere accident, should amalgamate 
so well, but the harmony was perfect. Never did a 
company dove-tail into good fellowship more speedily, 
and never did I enjoy an evening more than that of 
Christmas-eve at Ballywalterbeg House, in the sweet 
county of Tipperary. At the head of the dinner-table 
sat Miss Fitzgibbon, upon whose right hand was placed 
the young officer, and I had the honour of sitting on the 
damsel's left. Miss Wheeler, the governess, was on my 
left; with Dr. Fogarty interposed between .her and Mr. 
Fuzgibbon, who occupied the foot of'the table, the ba- 
lance of which was preserved by Mr. Smith and Miss 
Margaret Fitzgibbon, — the two young ladies thus flank- 
ing ** Mr. Officer" right and left. 

I will not detain my reader by attempting any account 
of the many pleasantries which enlivened that dinner. 

• Beggars who go from house to house. The name Shulers 
is commonly given in the south of Ireland to droppers-in at 
meal-times. 
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It has been already stated, that before the doth was re- 
moved, we all felt like old friends, although some of us 
then met for the first time. We chatted and joked with 
ease and cordiality, the doctor alone preserving his habi- 
tual silence ; but his nods and smiles evinced that his 
hearl was with us, and that if he did not lake part in the 
conversation, he thoroughly enjoyed it. 

After the ladies had withdrawn, Dr. Fogarty, looking 
at Mr. Fitzgibbon, gravely said, his lM|id grasping the 
claret-pitcher, •' Sir, may 1 be allowed ' " 

•* A toast, doctor ? — by all means — gendemen, a 
bumper to Dr. Fogarty*s toast-— this is Christmas- 
eve " 

'' I thought you had all forgotten it," retorted the d6c- 
tor ; *^ here's ^ the misletoe bough.' " 

We all drained our glasses to so seasonable a toast. 

** But you say, doctor," remar^ked.Mr. Smith, ** * here's 
the misletoe,' where is it, I ask?" ' 

The doctor, who had, before dinner, slily suspended 
a garland of it in the room, answered this question by 
an elevation of his br6ws, followed by a movement of 
his eyes, a fling of his head on one side, and an inde- 
scribable toss of the thumb of his left hand towards the 
door, above which appeared hanging, what had before 
escaped observation, a large bunch of misletoe. 

*' And the birds are flown !" exclaimed the young 
dragoon. 

" We may trap them yet," observed Mr. Smith. 

** Gentlemen," said Mr. Fitzgibbon, ^ fair play is a 
jewel ; do what you will, wherever I have control, in 
a fair and honourable way. I'm a true sportsman^ and 
will have no traps, mind that You may shoot as much 
of my game flying, as you can, and welcome, but^no net- 
ting. So here's fair play all the world over. 'Tis all 
an Irishman wants." 

After the discussion of a suflicient quantity of wine 
and nuts, we adjourned to the ladies and coflfee ; and, as 
each gentleman made his exit from the dining-room, it 
was evident that he took care to satisfy himself of the 
exact position of the doctor's misletoe bough. We 
found the young ladies warbling like nightingales a duet 
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out of Tom Moore's Irish melodies ; a eong or two fol- 
lowed, and then some one proposed a dance, as it was 
Christmas-eve. 

" But the new Brussels carpet, pa ?*' whispered Miss 
Fitzgibbon. 

•^ What of that ?" asked her father ; •' is a new carffet 
to stop your dancing, girls t*' 

<*We may as well dance in the dining-room, you 
know, pa," said Miss Margaret. 

" And there's blind Terry, the t)iper, in the kitchen," 
chimed in ftfiss Wheeler ; •* he plays jigs to perfec- 
tion." 

'* Well, girts, I have always guided you with a loose 
rein, so have your own way, and see what will come of 
it. But Flaherty had better be told to clear away the 
table." So saying, Mr. Fit^ibbon rung the bell, ordered 
the dining-room to be prepared for dancing, blind Tetry 
to be sent in ; '* and hark'ee, Flaherty," he continued, 
** just throw on the fire the root of that old thorn-tree, 
which I grubbed up, and told them to put by in the turf- 
house." 

•' The root of the fairy tree, sir ?" said Flalierty. 

" Yes ; — I'll give you a Yule clog, Mr. Smith, for, as 
you are curious about Christmas customs, I suppose 
you'd scarcely think it Christmas-eve without one. Not 
a labourer in the parish could I get to put dpade or axe 
to that old stump against which the post-boy drove your 
chaise, so, as I was determined that it should never upset 
another chaise, I just went to work and grubbed it up 
myself ; and, whether it was owing to the fairies or the 
exercise, I know not, but I have escaped a fit of the gout, 
which usually visits me at this season." 

Flaherty soon returned to announce that the dining- 
room was ready for dancing. 

'*Now, girls, don't blame me," said Mr. Fitzgibbon, 
nodding his head significantly ; ** take your own way, 
and.you'll see what will come of it." 

'* You can't be so old-fashioned, pa, as to think 
seriously about the fairy-tree ?" observed Miss Fitzgib- 
bon, playfully. 

10 
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** Beside, 'twas you desired it to be put on the fire, 
pa/' said Miss Margaret Fitzgibbon. 

•« *Ti« Chris tmas-«ve, my dears," was Miss Wheeler's 
comment, ^ and your father is alarmed at the terrible 
bollaboos which they say are abroad; it was only the 
other day that I read in some old book, as a reason for 
til the church bells being rung on this night — what they 
call * pealing in Christmas,* — that it was to scare away 
such • grisly bugs.' " 

" Will you allow me ?"-^said the young dragoon, 
offering his arm, which Miss Fitzgibbon mechanically 
accepted. 

*' And ril go and open the door," exclaimed Mr. 
Smith. 

" Oh ! don't trouble yourself," shouted the doctor. 

And away they strode across the hall to take up their 
positions behind the dining-room door. 

Just as the young soldier had accurately ascertained 
that the innocent lips of the unsuspecting Miss Fitzgib- 
bon were precisely under the misletoe bough, he saluted 
his fair partner, and, in the next moment, pointing up- 
ward, cried with an air of triumph, '* England expects 
that every man will do his duty." 

** But 'tis no apology, sir, for a bristling roustachio," 
said Miss Filzgibbon, first smiling, and then drawing 
herself up with a dignified air. 

*'What does he mean?" inquired Miss Margaret, 
who was in the back-ground, looking with astonishment ' 
at her father ; but she was answered merely by a good- 
humoured laugh, which gave her confidence to advance, 
and she received the same mark of regard from Mr. 
Smith, who sprung from his hiding-place behind the 
door. 

** Sir.-i— Mr. Smith— really, sir," — stammered Miss 
Margaret, but her sister motioned her to be silent, and 
Miss Wheeler, not knowing, it is to be presumed, 
exactly what was going forward, but perceiving that 
something unusual was the matter, sprung literally into 
the open arms of Doctor Fogarty, who had silently 
watched her movements through the chink of the door, 
and, admirably calculating distances, received her with 
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such a smack of his lips upon her right cheek, that 
there was no mistake about the matter — in return for 
which civility poor Fogarty was rewarded by an almost 
simultaneous slap, of more than equal sound and vigour 
upon his right cheek from the left hand of the agile Miss 
Wheeler. 

" Here's a pretty scene ?— but I did my duty^I 
warned you, girls/' said Mr. Fitzgibbon, convulsed 
with laughter, as, arm in arm» we followed the party 
into the dining-room, where hung the misletoe bough 
which had occasioned all this confusion. However, 
the sweet pipes of blind Terry, with the violin accom- 
paniment of his son, a fine lad of about fourteen, and 
the bright blaze of the Yule Clog soon caused the misle- 
toe frolic of the evening to be forgiven at least, if not 
forgotten. It was nearly midnight when Flaherty the 
buder entered the room, and going up to "Mister 
Officer," who was just then engaged in dancing *' cover 
the buckle" with Miss Wheeler, said, " There's a dra- 
goon, sir, has brought a letter express for your honour 
rom the village." 

'♦ Why surely it can't be — ^'tis impossible," muttered 
Mr. Fitzgibbon, his voice gradually becoming louder, 
** that the Whiteboys are out to-night,—- 'tis only a false 
alarm, depend on it ; and if *tis some blackguard ganger 
or other, why just let him wait ; what business has any 
ganger to disturb a gentleman who is dining at Bally- 
walterbeg? You are a new comer in these parts, and 
these fellows will just tease the life out of you and your 
men, Still-hunting. — Just let the dragoon come in, Fla- 
herty — ^I'm a Justice of the Peace, and you must be 
guided by what the bench says.*' 

The ybung soldier bowed assent to magisterial autho- 
rity^ and the dragoon was ushered in. After making the 
usual military salaam to his officer, he got himself into a 
eorner of the room, and, unbuckling his snow-covered 
helmet, took out of it a letter which he presented in an 
embarrassed way, eyeing all the time most wistfully the 
Iblazing fire, the piper, the jug of whisky-punch which 
stood beside him, the pretty girls, and their merry part- 
Derg, 
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** Will you excuse me ?'^ said the officer to Mr. Fitz* 
gibbon. 

" .Oh certainly — of course. Here, Flaherty, get the 
dragoon a glass of whisky -punch, screeching hot-— it 
must snow smarily — but Christmas wouldn't be Christ- 
mas without snow." 

** How did this letter oome, Wilkinson ?'* inquired 
his officer. 

** By express from Caher, sir ; Reynolds, the express, 
says that the first division has marched for Cork, and 
that the second will follow at daylight in the morning." 

"That will do — return as quickly as you can — tell 
Sergeant Johnson to put the men in readiness to move 
immediately for head-quarlers.*' 

The dragoon bowed, waved his hand again in the same 
military fashion, and backed out of the room. 

" Mr. Fitzgibbon,'* said the young officer, '* I cannot 
tell the cause of this sudden movement of our regiment, 
especially as negotiations for peace have been entered 
into with America; but as a soldier, I am bound to obey 
without question. As our acquaintance has been short, 
a long speech, if there was time for one, would be mis- 
placed. I will, tlierefore, only say, that I most heartily 
thank you — and that I shall ever remember the hospita- 
ble county of Tipperary. To you, young ladies,, by one 
of whom I hope my Christmas impertinence may be par- 
doned, I bid a respectful and reluctant good night. May 
a^ merry Christmas be yours — " the speaker's voice 
faltered. " God bless you all" — he added, and, after 
extending his right hand to Mr. Fitzgibbon, who shook 
it warmly, he quitted the room. 

" Poor fellow!" said Mr. Fitzgibbon, ** he has a heart, 
an(l that's a rare thing for an Englishman. I crave 
your pardon, Mr. Smith ; I did hot mean to say that 
Englishmen are not right good fellows at bottom, when 
you know tbeni ; but you see they have not the thick 
warm Irish blood in their veins, and so they fairly freeze 
into friendship." 

** 0, I understand you," replied Mr. Smith, with a 
good-humoured smile ; ** Christmas is the very season 
to make an Englishman's friendship according ta your 
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account ; but I think spring, summer, or autumn, you*d 
find no difficulty in doing that at Ballywalterbeg." 

**I don't know about spring and summer," was Mr. 
Fitzgibbon's remark, ** though there's fair trout-fishing 
enough ; but in autumn — that's the grouse season — re- 
member you promised at dinner, and so has that young 
ofiicer, to shoot grouse with me on the Galtees next 
year — but, may be, the poor young fellow, if he is 
really going on foreign service, may get winged him- 
self." 

Christmas morning found a neatly folded letter on the 
breakfast-table at Bally vvalterbeg, addressed to "— - 
Fitzgibbon, Esq." It was from the young dragoon 
officer, repeating his farewell of last night, and subscrib- 
ing himself Mr. Fitzgibbon's '" sincerely obliged and 
humble servant"—-" What?" said Mr. Fitzgibbon, and 
he hesitated — " I can't read the fellow's name." 

'* Let me see, pa," said Miss Fitzgibbon, anxiously. 

" Why, Betsey, you see you can make nothing of it" 

** Let me try" — said Margaret — ** Charles — no that's 
an L — Lovel — no that's a T, and that's a P — Peter — but 
there are three letters more or something like them." - 

•*Is it Peterkin Madge?" inquired Miss Wheeler. 

'* What a bother you make about the puppy's name," 
said Mr. Fitzgibbon ; *' give me a cup of coffee, Bet, 
love ; — what signifies any man's Christian name — let 
me see if I can make out his surname — no, I'll be 
hanged if I can — I wonder if he ever learned to write!" 

*' But an Army List will show at once," observed Mr. 
Smith. 

** Ay, so it will to be sure ; we'll send for one ta 
Tipperary the moment Tom Cahill comes back from 
first mass. Here's ha1f-a-crown, Flaherty, for Cahill to 
pay for it ; and let him mind that he does not come back 
wiihout one.*' 

Away went Tom Cahill, but no Army List was there 
to be purchased fn all Tipperary ; the messenger could 
only obtain the information that he might probably be 
able to procure one in Cashel; so having ridden eight 
miles to Tipperary, he set out from thence to CasheU 
eleven miles further, and, after a journey of nearly foriy 

10 » 
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miles in quest of an Army list, Tom Oahill returned to 
Ball ywaherbeg bringing "with him an/ Almanac, which 
wa9 the only book he could get like an Army li^t in 
Cashel, and the intelligence that one could not be got 
nearer than Dublin. 

The consequence was that the name of *' Mister Of* 
ficer'* remained a complete riddle up to the time .of Mr. 
Smith's departure for Dublin on his return to England, 
and as I lefi Bally walterbeg House on the same day for 
Cork, it is impossible for me to detail occurrences there 
so minutely as I have done ; but my inquiries after the 
members of the little circle of which- 1 formed a part on 
Christmas-eve, enable me to state, an Army List wae 
sent from Dublin by Mr. Smith to Mr. Fitzgibbon. 
It was accompanied by four parcels, one of which was 
addressed to Doctor Fogarty ; the other three cases con« 
tained valuable sets of ornaments, and were respectively 
addressed to the Misses Fitzgibbon and their governess, 
*' with Lord B-— 's compliments, and grateful recollection 
of their kind attentions to the invalid Mr* Smith?'* A let- 
ter to Mr. Fitzgibbon informed him, that the writer, hav- 
ing a large estate in Ireland, and being displeased witE 
the accounts he had received of his agent^s conduct, had 
determined to satisfy himself of the justice of such com- 
plaints as well as of the state of the country, by actual in- 
spection ; and had, therefore, kept bis visit a profound 
secret, and travelled under the assumed name of Smith, 
taking with him only a few letters of recommendation to 
some of the resident gentry by whom he eould not be 
recognised. ' His lordship added, ** Having now let you 
into my secret^ I will tell you another-^o much pleased 
am I with Ireland, and so much at home did I feel at 
Bally walterbeg, even under the distressing circumstances 
which compelled me to be your guest, that I do not mean 
to forget your invitation to shoot grouse on the Galtees 
in August next. 

*' I have ventured to enclose small tokens of my grati* 
tude for your fair daughters and Miss Wheeler. The 
case for Miss Margaret Fitzgibbon contains a golden 
sprig of misletoe with pearl berries, which you may tell 
her I have been at some trouble to get made for her ; but. 
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as I shall not readily forget our merry Chriatmas-eve at 
Bally waUerbeg House, I hope this ornament may keep 
a in her remembrance also. To Doclor Fagarty I re- 
quest you will present, vviih my regards, the snuff-box I 
have addressed for him;" which, we may add, much to 
the doctor's astonishment, who had been already liberally 
feed, contained a bank note for fifty pounds. 

•• Now, hang me !" said Mr. Filzgibbon, •* had I any 
notion that I was entertaining an English nobleman, I 
would not have been half so civil. I want no return for 
what Bally walterbeg House affords." 

In the same hospitable spirit did Mr. Fitzgibbon con- 
tinue to keep it up ; and, about six months from the date 
of the commencement of my story, the letters, which ar- 
rived twice a-week, and were dropped at the end of the 
avenue by the Tipperary post-boy, being placed on the 
^breakfast-table, there appeared one written on thin paper 
with a foreign post-mark. This was a rarity in those 
days, and Mr. Fitzgibbon, taking it up, looked at it, first 
on one side, then on the other, scanned with his eye the 
address, looked at it again^ examined the seal for a mo- 
ment, then broke it. It was dated >*22d June, 1815," 
the writer, spoke of the glorious victory which the com- 
bined armies, under the Duke of Wellington had obtain- 
ed— -of tlie flight of Napoleon — the death of the gallant 
Picton, and that the consequence of the battle would pro- 
bably be the restoration of peace to Europe : that his 
regiment had behaved admirably, and in two brilliant 
charge^, had covered themselves with glory, although their 
loss was severe^-— that the captain of his troop had been 
killed, io the command of which he had succeeded, '*and 
as it is very likely," continued the writer, " we shall now 
speedily return to England, it is not impossible I may be 
able to accept your invitation to shoot game with you on 
the Galtee mountains, which, I am sure, will be much 
better sport than shooting Frenchmen on the plains of 
Waterloo. I beg you will make my respects to thq 
young ladies, who, I hope, are quite well, and I have 
only to observe, for the information of Miss Fitzgibbon, 
whose horror at my mustachio, on the memorable eve- 
ning of the misletoe adventure, I have not forgotten, that 
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the only mischance I encountered was the loss of that 
identical mustachjo, which was completely singed off by 
the pistol of a French rascal which providentially only 
flashed in my face.** 

All this was perfectly legible, but, although the name 
of the writer remained a complete riddle, no one at the 
breakfast-table of Bally wallerbeg could doubt from whom 
it came. 

*' 'Tis scandalous,'* said Mr. Fitzgibbon. 

•*So provoking, too," observed Miss Fitzgibbon. 

'* 'Tis ridiculous," remarked Miss Margaret. 

** I'm quite curious to know," added Miss Wheeler. 

** Well, well, girls, t)ie grouse season is at hand, and 
then I'll give a sound lecture to this Mr. Officer, I pro* 
mise you, for his affectation." 

*'It's the only thing disagreeable about him," was 
Miss Fitzgibbou*s comment, blushing like a summer 
rose. 

On the eve of the first day of grouse shooting, Lord 
B ^'s travelling carriage, with four horses, went spank- 
ing down the avenue of Ballywalierbeg, and nearly over- 
turned a Cashel post-chaise, out of one window of which 
the captain's head protruded, and his gun case from the 
other. 

•• Holloa, Mr. Smith," cried he, as Lord B 's pos- 
tilions pulled up for a moment. 

''Stop," said his lordship, who recognised at a glance 
tlie nameless hero of Christmas-eve and getting out of his 
carriage, stepped into the post-chaise. '* So here we are 
again, at the hospitable mansion of Ballywalterbeg, both 
with the same object, 1 presume." 

Their object was indeed the same, although it was not 
exactly grouse-shooting i and yet the objects of that ob- 
ject were as different as two birds flying in opposite di- 
rections ; for the captain came to declare his attachment 
to Miss Fitzgibbon, and Lord B— -— appeared as the 
.suitor of her sister. 

In a few weeks matters were arranged to the satisfac- 
tion of all parties, and the Tipperary Free Press news- 
paper announced, under the head of Marriages in High 
Life : '* Yesterday, by special license, at Ballywalterbeg 
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House, the Right Hon. Lord B~^, to Miss Margaret 
Fitzgibbon, second daughter of Edmund Fitzgibbon, Esq., 
— the ceremony was performed by His Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Gashel. — Ai the same time and place. Captain 
the Hon. Charles Augustus Frederick Fitzackerly, of the 

Dragoons, to Miss Fitzgibbon, eldest daughter of 

Edmund Fitzgibbon, Esq." 

There was a third marriage on the same day, wliich 
was also chronicled in the Tipperary Free Press, but in 
smaller type. It ran thus, — ** Yesterday, Theophilus 
0*Fogarty, Esq. M. D., the lineal descendant of the 
chiefs of that ancient name, to Miss Maria Jane 
Wheeler, fourth daughter of (he late Bev. John 
Wheeler, and grand-niece to the lale General Sir James 
Wheeler." 

Of the '* sayings and doings*' upon this happy day, 
all that we have been able to collect are the two following 
trivial anecdotes. Miss Fflzgibbon insisted upon her 
husband writing his name legibly to the record of their 
marriage, which he promised to do, "as plain as print;'* 
jocosely observing, that if ever he wished for a divorce, 
he could gel a thousand witnesses to swear it was not his 
autograph. And the old nurse of the family, whose re- 
verence for ancient customs was alwu}^ profound, now 
became doubly superstitious. On the day of these hap- 
py events she went* about gossiping with every one that 
came in her way. ** 'Twas all of the misleloe," she said, 
** tliat they had such grand doings at Bally walterbeg, this 
blessed day," — and that one of her young Missus was a 
real lady all out, and the other had made such a grand 
match of it. *' Sure 'twas I reared them both, and 'twas 
myself that gave that tongue-tied rogue of a doctor the 
mialetoe bough to hang up at Christmas-eve— -and sure 
didn't he get a wife through the means of it himself? and 
they may all thank me for putting him up to it, and 'tis 
I that oi\ght to be a proud woman !" 

The comment of Caesar the great house-dog, and a 
cockney by birth, upon these unwonted proceedings, 
which drew together the people of at least twenty pa- 
rishes, was — 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF *' SKETCHES IN CORFU, 
*'SY£NINOS ABROAD," ETC. 

Blessed be books, and the writers thereof! Is a man 
sick ? These silent people will comfort, and not condole 
with him. Is a man sullen ? They will amuse, with- 
out irritating him. Is he somewhat out of sorts with 
fortune T They will entertain, without expecting to be 
entertained in return. Blessed be letters and the inventors 
thereof! The tomb of him who first conceived the idea 
of ** stopping the flying sound," ought to have been pre- 
served, garlanded with laurels, and watered by the tears 
of every generation, until this present day.- 

It is a pleasant morning in the early spring,* and we 
ramble forth, directly after breakfast. There has been a 
gentle shower in the night, and it hath called forth all the 
fragrance of the young grass, and of the scarcely peeping 
flowers. A proper day for a long, long walk ; nay, on 
such a day as this, if the light would but last, we could 
perambulate the round globe. First of all, we will thread 
this winding green lane, — a low paling on one side, and 
a quickset hedge, just bursting into beauty, on the other. 
The lane itself seems interminable, but down, far away 
beyond the end of it, a view- of exquisite home beauty 
bursts upon the eye ; sloping fields and dark woods, cot* 
tages and villas, varying in aspect every instant, as the 
clouds sweep over them, or as the sun lights them up into 
brilliancy. A few dark-looking trees and shrubs peep 
over the paling; and there is one young almond tree, in 
the first flush of its rosy beauty, which, standing out from 
among them, bare itself of fohage, shows all the lovelier 
for the coDlrost, Then come fields, one after anothefy in 
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almost endless saccession ; and quaint old-fashioned 
stiles, and hedge-rows, and banks, bedropped with violets 
and primroses, offering the fairest of all possible pictures, 
to an English eye. And all the time the clear bright air 
plays about one's forehead, and the singing birds pour 
forth their little souls in song. * It is impossible to pro- 
ceed : here'is a most comfortable seat under a hawthorn, 
rich in blossom and perfume : we must rest awhile.. 

And now that we have ceased to watch the smoke, 
curling upwards from the midst of that tiny grove, and 
have listened to the bird on yonder bough, till his note is 
'** a thrice told tale,'' and have counted the young lambs, 
and tied up the flowei^s, what shall we do— how add to 
our enjoyment ? — A book ! — Ay, give us Rowitt, or 
White, or Jesse. Well is it for those who love to while 
away the sunny hours in shaded nook, or in the grassy 
path, that others there are, blest with keener perception, 
and more unwearied patience, who also retire from the 
broad busy paths of life, to cultivate intimacy with the 
lesser parts of creation, and who disdain not to commu- 
nicate the results of their researches to the idlers of their 
caste. 

Or, suppose it Is winter, — dark, dismal, cheerless 
winter ; not a clear, frosty, joyous morning, but one of 
those days in which a man feels himself irresistibly im- 
pelled to believe in the doctrine of Pythagoras, and to 
wish for the time when he shall become a cat or a dor- 
9iouse. There is a thickness in the air, a cold pattering 
among the leafless branches; nothing to be seen but 
umbrellas, — nothing to be heard but the click of pattens. 
N'importe; we must button up our great coat, and sally 
forth : this day, too, as things generally happen, in tlHs 
cross-grained weather we have more than our usual share 
of locomotion to perform, — many a five minutes' waiting 
under dripping eaves, many a weary paddle up and down 
Chancery lane, and the pleasant branches from that goodly 
highway. Then the high, upright desk, the long pages 
of cramp words to write and indite ! Well, the only thing 
to b»6 done, is, to face the evils incident to this life man- 
fully, and to quote, as often as we may spare the time, 
that pleasantest of old saws, ''Time and -the tide wait 
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for no man.** And the heavy hours do pass, and the lit- 
tle piece of Genevese workmanship on the mantel-piece, 
does, at last, sing -forth, with golden tongue, those four 
notes, which bear to us the signification of, " Open Se- 
same !" The great book is closed, drawers and doors are 
dply locked, and forth we sally homewards^ to enjoy a 
good fire, and a good dinner, with a relish, all the keener 
it may be, for the hard labour, bodily and mental, the, 
toil in which we have been immersed. 

Then comes the rosiest of the rosy hours, the one honr 
worth all the other three-and-twenty, the qaiet hour in 
the sanctum sanctorum. Surely the crimson damask cur- 
tains wear a brighter glow, the fire, of course, is at its 
brightest, — nay, even the ugliest of all ugly -monsters 
that the East ever exported, grin and stare on the shelf, 
with a look of quiet content. The sofa is so downy, the 
ottoman so exactly placed, — what more can we want I — 
No society,— no, no ; no troop of noisy, chattering ac- 
quaintances, calling themselves friends, shall intrude on 
this one hour, sacred to tranquillity ; — yet something is 
wanted. Ay, draw aside that drapery that shields my 
treasures from the sun, and dust of daylight ; there stand 
the silent people, — the inhabitants of that other world, ns 
real, as palpable, and far less troublous than this. We 
will nought of natural pliilosophy, nor theology, nor me- 
taphysics, — no, indeed, nor political economy after din- 
ner ; but something of a lighter strain, — a lady; a poetess, 
^— Hemans, the touching, and refined ; Baillie, or Landoni 
— Yes, we will bury ourselves in her sweet pages, — we 
will wander with her over sunny Italy ; we will live over 
again with her those youthful days, when we also looked 
into blue eyes, and fancied they would never grow dim — 
on round, peach-like checks, whose beauty we deemed, — 
Heaven help our innocence ! — as immortal as our own 
admiration of them. Yes, we will ramble with her 
among lovely forms and bright flowers, and time-honour- 
ed ruins, until we fancy, once again, the e^rth an £den, 
and forget, all the while, that the Thyrsa, who personified 
our young dream of love and beauty, sits below-staiis, 
mending stockings for. seven boisterous boys above. 
But if books are suitable in every changing season of 
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the year, they are not less so to every changing season 
of life,-— even to yoirrh and age,— although youth has its 
own joys of hope and novelty, and age its own pleasure 
of qaiet rest Books are good for young and old, bnt to 
middle life they are absolutely necessary. Youth has its 
delights ; but manhood, — alas ! the hand trembles, and 
the very heart sickens, as, turning over, leaf by leaf, the 
volume of human life, we behold, thicker and faster, on ' 
every page, the records of disappointed hopes, — lacerated 
feelings, — busy toils, — and pining regrets. We cannot 
hid the heart grow young again : as well might the earth 
remain unchanged by the storms that pass over it, deso- 
lating its surface and rending its interior, as the human 
heart remain unchanged, unblighteid, unwithered, by the 
storms of passion, of affections excited, cherished, be- 
trayed, forgotten. We cannot love or trust again, when 
once we have learned, — and bitter is the knowledge,— 
that friends ciiange, forget, die : we do not care to make 
new ones ; trust has been betrayed, and affection slighted 
too often for that. The .warmth of our own feelings has 
passed away, — we cannot recall it; as well might we 
hope to recall the rainbow to the clear bright sky when 
the storm-drops have all departed. What then shall avail 
to cheer the heavy-footed time ? Those silent folk again ! 
Ay, they will not deceivei they will call up vivid pic- * 
tures of what has been ; we mav traverse with them not 
only all space, but all time ; we may dwell awhile with 
the nomadic tribes under an Arab tent, or chase the red 
deer with merry Robin Hood, or break a lance in the " 
chivalrous court of the gallant 'Francis, Nay, our own 
mighty magician will even show us a new order of things, 
and teach us how to skim the blue air with Ariel, ot tread 
the intricacies of a haunted forest glade with that little 
>essence of all fun and frolic, Puck, and his boon com- 
panions Moth and Mustard Seed. 

But by-and-by, some secondary cause stops the quick 
circulation of the blood, the limbs lose their activity, 
disease lays her strong hand upon the lover of nature: he 
may roam over heathery- hill and through the daisy- 
besprinkled valley no more. Morn, noon, evening, bring 
to him no change of scene, no change of position ; day 

11 
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afioff day, and weok after week pass oo, and behold btm 
dudoed to his weary* weary oooch. Perchance, too, he . 
is a atranger in a far-ofi* land ;— yainly he turns his tear- 
&A eyes to the opening door; the mother who wpnld 
have pillowed his aching head on her own fond bosom* 
is not there. Vainly he yearns after the soft tones of 
his young sister's yoice,-— that fond, that innocent sister ! 
-—When he hears the distant echoing of a light merry 
laoghf he half rises from his resting-place, and listens 
eagerly, but she is not there. What then? Shall he 
waste the long hours in fruitless repining — shall he in- 
crease the fever of his body by the fevered regrets of the 
spirit ? Shall he look out when the setting sun gilds the 
purple hills, with feelings of despair, beeause he may not 
view them from the rose-tinted lake, or from a neighbour- 
ing mountain-top? Shall he throw angrily away the 
dark blue violets, and laughing daisies, and fair white 
hyacinths which strew his couch, and transform it almost 
into a bower of fragrance, beeause he did not himself 
explore the low dingle, and hidden brook-side, and fern- 
clad slope, whence the pretty wanderers came, and him- 
self pluck them while the morning dew yet glittered on 
their soft petals? Not so; our invalid loves books; he 
shall collect around him, now in the dark hours, friends 
who will not reproach him for his past neglect 

First, he will poetize : he will read the fanciful imagery 
of one, who, like himself, loved the by and sheltered 
nooks ; and he will recall his own experience of May 
mornings and twilight rambles, and pause awhile in his 
reading, to see whether star and flower and winged in- 
sect suggested to himself the same thoughts, and awoke 
the same feelings as they did in him over whose page he 
bends. 

He will open some volume of grave, stern reasoning,, 
which shall bring all his own mathematical powers into 
play. Some error shall be amended, or some doubt cleared 
up, which has long impeded the progress of his search 
after truth. 

Then he will read a tale of some young enthusiastic 
spirit, which vowed itself to the high, but futile task of 
snatching a laurel leaf from the dark stream of oblivion, 
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whereon to iflscribe, in fading efaaraeters, a perishing 
name. 

Or haply he will take up a story of some gentle heart 
that went on its pilgrimage, asking but one boon ; look- 
ing on earth for that flower that blooms only in Paradise, 
-—pure and unsetflsh love; — an idle tale,— a yet idler 
record; but not without interest for him who reads, for 
he too has had his dream — his hope ; and though stern 
experience soon aroused him from the one, and time, 
sterner still, has shown him the fallacy of the other, he 
ponders over the page with something of the same sweet, 
yet melancholy feeling which animates the old man, wea- 
ried with travel, and sick at heart, who revisits, after 
long, long years, the haunts of his childhood. What if 
these reminiscences call forth tears and sighs? Nay, 
then our invalid must converse with another friend. He 
cannot taste the full freshness of the rich sunny air that 
streams through the narrow casement; pine-wood, and 
lake, and forest are fotbidden haunts to him. Well, then, 
he will send his spirit on a yet farther travelling. He 
will ramble with Irving over the wide enamelled prairie; 
he will cross the Atlantic with Hall, or traverse the sandy 
desert with Lander ; he will enjoy their excitement, share 
their discoveries, while he is spared their fatigues ; and 
thus, with one and another ^merry comrade, the long days 
glide insensibly away — until the thin, transparent hand 
can no longer perform its office of turning the pleasant 
leaves; until aching head, and faintly-labouring pulse, 
and fading, uncertain breath proclaim that even this light 
labour must be laid aside. What comfort then remains 
for the poor suflTerer? Weeks may yet elapse ere the 
lamp of life be quite extinguished. Though eloquence 
has lost its charm, and the spell of poetry is bioken ; 
though tales of travel, and tales of life show now one 
melancholy prospect, — that of fellow-pilgrims hastening 
alike to the same inevitable bourne,*— shall he, therefore, 
consume the hours in solitary grief? 

There is a Book whose characters have been traced by 
the finger of Omniscience,— whose records contain an 
undying history of Divine love, and Divine mercy,-* 
whose pages are illuminated by a portraiture of the paths 
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we mutt traverse, and the perils we must shun, In oar 
journey, through a waste-howling wilderness, towards 
Ihe mansions of eternal bliss. This blessed volume 
breathes forth words of consolation to him whose wearj 
ears can drink in no other music, — words^f hope to him 
for whom even the dearest interests of life are fast becom- 
ing a faint, aixl dim, and fading vision of the past Though 
-every limb may ache, though his eyes can no longer en- 
dure the sun's rays, and his very heart be sick with suf- 
fering, he loves to hear of the flowing gulden rivers, and 
fair blooming islets, and quiet green jpastures of that 
peaceful home, to which he is fast hastening. Though 
he be alone in a far land, sad and desolate, yet 'will he 
rejoice ; for sonn, right soon, he will wander beside the 
rivers of Paradise, with those dearly loved ones who 
vanished so early from his side on earth, and whose death 
first made him feel, and rejoice in the feeling, that he too 
was mortal. Yes, he will rejoin them in that region 
where parting, and sighs, and tears are unknown. He 
doubts not of the bliss that awaits him, for the voice th»t 
treads beside his lowly pallet the words of the blessed 
Book, pronounces with firm and anfahering accei>ts— 
^'Look unto me, all ye ends of the earth, and be ye 
saved;*' and the sufferer even knows, .and triumphs in 
the knowledge, that not on his own suflerings, not on his 
own merits will he rely for pardon and peace, — but on 
the sufferings and merits of One whose fairest and most 
endearing appellation to the , sons of sin is-^The Ri^ 
9SEMER. Death comes, — but how arrayed ? He is the 
herald of good tidings ; — the guide over the dark rive# 
- which separates Time from Eternity ; — the key by which 
the golden doors are opened ; — the angel on whose wings 
the freed spirit is borne aloft. Ah ! since the days have 
long since passed away, which 1)eheld the Almighty Cre- 
ator holding friendly communication with his creatures, 
by dreams, by UrJm, by the prophets,— ^ince no longer 
the Unseen Presence is made manifest in the still small^ 
voice after the calm, or as the voice of a trumpet among 
thunders and lightnings and thick clouds from the mount, 
-—since no longer the voice of the Lord God is heard 
walking in the garden in the eool of the day, or oalmiQcr 
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the fierce waves with "Peace, be still,*' how can we be 
sufficiently thankful that a way has been devised by 
which the tidings of these great things have been pre- 
served from ge.neration to generation, by which countless 
ages yet unborn may guide themselves to «the home 
whence their first parents' sin exiled them. 



n» 
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THE LAWSUIT. 



BT EDWARD W. GOX. 



It was on the first market-day after I had commenced 
practice as a solicitor in a town in the west of England, 
that, as I was sitting in my office, poring over the learned 
EssaV' of Fearne on Contingent Remainders, and pre* 
pared to receive those who might honour me with their 
confidence, I heard a knock at the door, and a slow, 
heavy step upon the stairs. All who hive felt the inte- 
rest and anxiety with which a young professional man 
receives the announcement of business, will understand 
my emotions when the approach of a visiter diverted my 
thoughts from the abstruse doctrines of Fearne, though 
not my eyes from his closely printed page ; for I deemed 
that a law-book before me would not at all diminish the 
confidence of my new client, — if, indeed, such the new 
comer should prove/ 

The door opened,^ and presented to me a farmer, — for 
such his dress declared him. With much suavity of 
tone, I entreated him to be seated, and then set myself 
to hear the case upon' which f trusted Tie was about to 
consi^lt me. He was a man evidently going down to the 
?ale of life, for his hair was touched with the snows of 
time, and his face was sunken, and upon it care or years 
had chiselled many deep hard lines. His countenance 
))etrayed an anxiety which excited in the spectator a feel- 
ing of painful interest. A dark eye indicated the strange 
compound of shrewdness and simplicity so remarkable 
in the English yeoman. His tall and muscular form was 
beginning to fade, for it was somewhat bent, and the 
rounded limbs of youth were yielding to the gauQtness. 
of age.^ His dress was that of the better class of yeomen, 
only that it presented an appearance of greater neatness, 
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fljid more of the fasKion of the day than is generally 
studied by the sturdy agriculturalist. It was evident that 
he, and those with whom*he lived, were not ignorant of 
the comforts, nay, of the elegances, enjoyed by the mid* 
die classes of this country. 

His business was soon declared. He had heard that 
1 was intrusted with several sums of money to be ad-, 
vanced on good security. He wanted a few hundreds, 
and inquired the terms. My clients had resolved to lend 
only on land. I asked hirti if he could offer any. I per- 
ceived that his countenance fell as I put the question. 

** Land !" he said. " Yes, sir ; I have an estate, it was 
taay father's before me ; but, to be honest with you, the • 
title is disputed. I am even now on the eve of trial." 

Further inquiry satisfied me that I could not recom* ■ 
mend the loan. I kindly, but frankly told him so.^ He 
almost cried.. He did not speak for some moments, bat 
sat with his eyes fixed on the fire, and his body waving 
to and fro in a vaia struggle to subdue his emotion. I 
know not what induced him to unbosom himself to me. 
Perhaps he gathered from my manner that I sympathized 
-with him. Whatever was his motive, he related to me 
all his troubles. 

His ancestors, I learned, had filled the same jstation in 
life with himself. His father farmed his owu estate, and 
transmitted it to him, as he had believed, altogether unin- 
cumbered. Shortly before the death of his parent put 
him in possession of this property, he married an amiable, 
and, for a farmer's wife, singularly accomplished girl, a 
governess at a neighbouring school. She had the good 
sense to accommodate herself to her situation, without 
altogether abandoning the studies an(l refinements of her 
youth. Under her auspices the farm-house assumed a 
new face : there was a separate table for the parlour and 
the kitchen, and books and music, for the first time, 
graced the retired dwelling of Culvers Close. Eight 
children had blessed their union. Of these, one was in 
his grave ; the others remained at home, educated by the 
industry and talent of their inestimable mother, who- had 
infused into their young minds the seeds of goodness, 
trained them in the path of virtue, polished their manners, 
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•ad improred theif iafteUceta. The eldest was « daggfa- 
ter^ named after her moilier, Jolia; she was grown up to 
be a useful assistant to the (ailing energies of her pareni; 
tat I gathered that, folate, this favourite ehild had shown 
symptoms of disease* which had much alarmed her fa- 
saily. The second was a son, Robert, who aided his' 
father in the rftanageraent of the farm, and whose taste . 
for study kept him ever at home by the (ire-side, after 
Ibe day's labour was done, gleaning knowledge for him- 
self, or imparting his stores to the younger ones. The 
other children descended by regular gradations to the 
litde Ellen, wbo was a rude, romping, blsck-eyed tomboy, 
nine years old. Excepting only the loss of their infant, 
he said, their passage through life had been one of unin- 
terrupted happiness,-— happiness too great to be lasting. 
About twelve months since, he had endured a long and 
severe sickness, and before he was well enough to resume 
his daily work, he received notice of an adverse claim to 
bis paternal estate, and, soon after, a declaratioin in eject- 
ment. His illness had somewhat embarrassed him ; but 
from this he soon would have been released by care and 
frugality^ had not the expenses of the lawsuii added to 
his burthens. It was to supply the means for trial at the 
next assizes, tliat he had asked tite loan. 

I really felt a gret^t interest in his history, and this 
probably encouraged him to lay before me the points of 
law which he understood his' case involved. His defence 
was already entrusted to another attorney, whom he 
named ; he could not, therefore, as he would otherwise 
have done, place it in my hands ; but he entreated me to 
give him the benefit of my assistance, as far as etiquette 
woidd permit, *' foi^" he concluded, '* if it be loet, nine 
of us will be ruined. I shall not liave a bit of bread for 
my ebililren to eat." 1 promised to give the papers my 
b^t attention, and to communicate with his attorney, 
who., fortunately, was a friend of my own, and, with more 
dieerftilness, he bade me a good morning, I having agreed 
to see him at his own house in the course of the ensuing 
week* 

I perused the documents with the greatest care^— I 
referred to the authorities,*— I read ail the cases that bore 
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upon the question, and, though! could find none pre- 
cisely in point, the result of the inquiry was an impres- 
sion that the adverse claim was valid. I wrote a long 
letter to my friend who was conducting the case, apolo- ^ 
gizing for the interference, but trusting that the deep in- 
terest I felt in the isHue of the cause, would plead my 
excuse. I recapitulated to him my own views, and en- 
treated hisi By return of post, I received a very kind 
and considerate reply, assuring me that the writer was 
delighted >to have the aid of another in a matter of so 
much responsibility. His opinion, which he gave at great 
length, was certainly more favourable to his client than 
my own had been, but by no means expressive of confi- 
dence in the result. As 1 had not very much to claim 
my care, my thoughts and studies were, for some days, 
devoted to this business. 
. I didnot forget my promised visit. A gloriously bright 
afternoon invited the most slothful abroad, and I, who 
love Nature devotedly, could not refuse to pay my court 
to her on such a day. The farm was situated about foulr 
miles from the town, and thitherward I turned my steps, 
preferring the use of the limbs, which were not given for 
idleness, to the lazy motion of a carriage. It was the 
middle of July, and the weather hot and close. I selected 
a laQe so little usad, that the grass, long and rank, tufted 
it all over. A wildei^iess of fiowers waved on the banks 
on either side of me, and the long branches of the eglan* 
tine, intertwining over head, formed a shady and cool 
verandah for the greater portion of my journey. From 
this lane, I emerged abrupdy upon an extensive prospect, 
bounded by the hills, and immediately on my right, 
perched upon a gentle swell of the earth, was the retreat 
I sought. The little hill, on whose summit it stood, was 
planted over with flowering shrubs and evergreens. A 
^ neat row of poplars towered at its foot, and a few firs 
and larches gave to the whole an air of gentility seldom 
seen in the^ exterior adornments of the residence of the 
English yeoman. I entered this sweet plantation, and 
by a path that wound through it in a multitude of mazes, 
gained the house itself. It was a substantial stone build- 
ing of an ancient date, and upon the trellis #ork with 
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which it was encompassej, were trained the tmmpei and 
the passion flowers, and a msignificent monthly rose, now 
in its full bloom. A clean and closely shaven grass-plot 
surrounded it. The view on all sides was perfectly 
panoramic, and, at this time, inspired feelings which will 
be understood by all who have ever gazed upon a neigh- 
bouring height on the rich vale of Taunton, in its luxury 
of corn-fields, and elm groves, and green meadows. But 
1 had not long to feast my grateful eyes on this vision of 
plenty, for the appearance of my client himself, followed 
by two of his little ones, diverted my attention. He 
welcomed me with that cordial hospitality which is com^ 
mon to those who dwell in the country. I was speedily 
introduced to the home which he had praised from his 
heart in his interview with me at my office. He had 
e;cpected my arrival, and the family were all assembled 
in the parlour. 

The being whose good taste was impressed upon every*' 
thing around me, was a mild and lady-like matron, some- 
what more advanced in years than her husband. The 
daughter of whom he had spoken to me with tears, was 
a lovely girl, full of animation and intelligence; but I 
saw, or thought I saw, the hectic hue of that blight of 
youth and beaniy, consumption. I sighed as I looked at 
her. The father perceived my thoughts, and turned to 
the window. The decorations of the room were simple 
and elegant ; most of them the productions of the various 
members of the family. Some exquisite paintings in 
water-colonr adorned the walls, a book-case presented the 
works of our choicest authors, with an excellent selection 
from modem literature, while a pianoforte, and a flute, 
showed that the delicate pleasures of music were among 
the amusements of this interesting family. 

I spent a delightful evening, ndt devoted to the weather 
or the farm-yard, as in most country homes,, or to scan- 
dal, as in towns, but passed in rational discourse, diver- 
sified by a reluctant display of the musical talents of 
Robert and Julia, who played and sang together with 
^rnach taste and skill. A rural repast, laid out on the 
grass-plot before the door, closed the day. Fruit, a junket 
and creanf, and fibme-made cakes, tempted me to indulge 
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in their harmless hixury, and I departed more deeply in- 
terested than ever in the fortunes of my host. He accom- 
panied me about a mile, and snatched ther opportunity to 
ask my opinion of his case. I did not wish to cloud the 
cheerfulness of that day, and evaded the question, but his 
^ keen perception was not to be so baffled. '* Ah!" he 
" said, '*you fear the worst. I know it. Well, God help 
me and my little ones ! You will not desert us ; the 
blessing of all that family will be given to you." He 
paused, and I endeavoured to turn the conversation, by 
calling his attention to the full moon, which was just 
peeping above the horizon ; but I could not divert his 
thoughts from his own distresses. *' Well, sir," he said, 
*• what do you think of Julia ? — Does she not sing sweet- 
ly ? — She has had no instructer but her excellent mother. 
The dear girl looked better to-day than she has done for 
weeks past. But she is ill, very ill : did you hear that 
cough? — Oh, sir! when I hear that cough, it seems as 
if a dagger was sent through me." I tried to cheer him, 
but he would not be comforted. 

" Robert is a noble fellow," continued the proud pa- 
rent, " high-spirited, and yet most gentle. Though he 
is fond of his books, he does not neglect the farm. In 
the long winter evenings, he reads and plays to us, and 
we are bo happy ! But we may never be so again ;— 
Eh! sir?" I could not speak, and, after a short panse,. 
he continued : *' I wish you could see us at our Christ- 
mas tea-table ; it woiild do your heart good ! — the elder 
ones at their books or work, my wife teaching the 
children, and I, a pleased and happy father, smiling to 
see them so industrious and so affectionate. Ah ! sir, it 
is a proud thing to be a father." 

I wrung his hand at parting, and when I entered my 
lonely chamber, I -wished myself a father. I saw him 
repeatedly at my office, and in his own house, previously 
tQ the trial, and the more intimate I became with his 
family, the more I loved them. 

-But I noticed at every visit, a change in the health and 
strength of Julia. She declined daily. They all saw it 
as well as I, and when the invalid Jhad retired to her 
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chamber, many a tear was shed bj this united family on 
her account. 

The farmer 4iad wrung from me ray real opinion of 
hid case, and it was a sad, yet a noble sight, to see how 
he bore up against the fate which he believed to be com- 
ing upon him ; how he struggled with sorrow, and made 
a show of cheerfulness and confidence in the presence 
of his family. But though the children did not notice 
his uneasiness of mind, it did not escape the fond care of 
his wife. She discovered it almost ere it was known to 
himself; and she had learned my opinion with a firmness 
which surprised me, then little acquainted with the ener- 
gy which women pfiea display in the most trying cir- 
cumstances. 

The assizes at lenorth commenced, and I attended my 
friend to Wells. The night preceding the trial, upon 
which the fortunes of his family depended, he could no^ 
sleep. He repeatedly calUd me to ask some question, or 
to remind me of some point which I might have forgot- 
ten. I had interested ^myself so deeply in the case, that 
my restlessness was scarcely less than his. Before day- 
light I was up, aud in deep consultation with my brother 
lawyer. 

The farmer sat by my side in the court during the 
trial. He listened intently to every word that dropped 
from the witnesses : he heard the arguments of counsel 
as if he understood them. He looked at the jury, and 
tried to read the character of each* as he entered the box, 
and pointed out one to me as a benevolent man, and 
another as a father,' who would feel for him and his fa- 
mily; and a third, again, as an unhappy wretch, who 
could not sympathize with the distresses of the poor. I 
did not check the old man in these comments, for it was 
a relief to him from the agitation of suspense. He con- 
tinually interrupted me in the course of the day, to ask 
what I thought of the result, but I could offer little hope. 

When the judge proceeded to sum up, my client, who 
was seated immediately under the bench, rose, and lean- 
ing over the surrounding heads, listened to the coromeots 
of the court. I could perceive the colour come and go 
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upon his lips and cheeks, as the impartial judge present- 
ed the strong and weak points o^ the case on both sides. 

When the jnry turned to consider their verdict, the old 
man resumed his seat ; but he did not for a moment re- 
vert his eyes from them, and so motionless did he sit, 
that a stranger would have said, that he was an uncon- 
cerned spectator of the scene. But I was so close to him 
that I could see that his hand grasped the knob of a stout 
ash-stick so convulsively that the nails were driven into 
the flesh. 

The suspense did not long continue ; the jury turned 
again. I looked at the old man at this moment. He did 
not move. Hi si breathing was as deep and regular as 
ever. The associate had left his seat, so that the jury 
could not deliver their verdict until he returned, and there 
was an anxious pause for a minute or two. I could 
scarcely conceal my anxiety, but my client did not move 
a muscle. At length, a verdict for the plaintiff, damages 
forty shillings, was returned ; the counsel coolly took up 
their briefs to indorse them ; the associate called on an- 
other cause; the judge eat a bun ; none seemed to know 
or to reflect that the fortunes and happiness of a whole 
family had been blighted by that verdict 

Nor would they have learned it, but for the ruined man 
himself. He, regardless of the dignity of a court of jus- 
tice, spite of my endeavour to keep him down, stood up 
at the full height of his venerable figure, and before the 
officers could interfere to silence him, exclaimed, — ** My 
lord, and gentlemen of the jury, I have seven children, 
and nothing' in the wide world but this farm. If you 
take it from us, we must die or go to the parish, and we 
would rather die than do that. Pity me, my lord, and do 
not, O do not ruin us !" He was here silenced by the 
officers. "The judge rebuked us for permitting our client 
to disturb the proceedings ; but we could not restrain 
him. Exhausted by the intense agony of the day,*— ^y 
the emotions which he had suppressed, — ^by this last 
effort, — the old man swooned, and was carried to the inn 
like a corpse. 

' When he recovered, he did not weep nor groan ; he 
scarcely spoke. He thanked me for my attention, and 

12 
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oilfliljr ntged oar immediale relara home, where he woeld 
be expected* and whither he desired first to beer the £ual 
tidings. It was yet early in the day, and we set forth 
withoat delay. Thronghout the journey he said littlo of 
the past, ami seemed as little to dwell upon the fotnre. 
This quiet, after such a storm, might have appeared to 
some the composure of resignation ; I saw that it was the 
calmness of despair. 

We arrived just as the sun was setting. The whole 
family had walked out in the road to meet us. Robert 
was the first to hear our approach, and ran forward ; but 
he soon gathered the truth from my melancholy features. 
Little was said when the father met his partner and their 
children. He kissed them all twice, but he did not shed 
a tear. They wept bitterly. He looked around him 
vacantly for a few minutes. ** These fields are no longer 
our own. Curses on the fiends I" His wife fiung her 
arms about his neck, and, with sobs and kisses, stifled the 
curse,-— the first that ever came from his lips. He looked 
upon the group again with the same calm countenance. 
But suddenly it changed to an expression of horror. 

'* Where,— where is Julia ?" he muitered. 

They told him she was too ill to come out to meet 
him. 

*' The blight of Heaven is upon me,*' he 'said ; " that 
sweet girl will be taken from us ;" and for the first time, 
the feelings of the parent triumphed, and he burst into a 
sweet and refreshing flood of tears, {lis heavy heart, 
was relieved. 

I shall never forget the scene of that night. The little 
parlour, the place of so many happy hours, was a sad 
spectacle. Julia lay on the sofa, gasping for breath, and 
strove to speak them comfort. Sometimes, for minuted 
together, not a word was said ; they seemed to feel that 
the roof under which they had dwelt so long, was no 
more their own. The once social tea was dismissed 
untasted. 

At length, the mother, who had shown more self-corn- 
mand than any of them, said to her husband — *' Robert, 
we have forgotten our duty ; we have yet a Friend who 
will nevjsr forsake us,-— a Comforter, to whom in sorrow. 
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we should cry. Robert, my dear Robertt let ae aH to- 
gather kneel before God, and ask him to befriend U8 ; 
Mr. C will not object to join us ; this is a time of 

trouble for us all, aMd the little ones shall pray with us. 
Heaven will hear the petition of a whole family.'* 

I expressed my readiness to join them in the duty of 
prayer ; the father bowed his head in token of assent. 
The two youngest children were sitting on his knee, and 
kissing away his tears; sad themselves, because all around 
were so. He rose from his seat, took the hand of each, 
and clasping them between his own, as they knelt by his 
side, raised them towards Heaven. The mother repeated 
a prayer aloud,*— a prayer evidently dictated by the feel* 
ings of the moment. I joined with all my soul. I never 
felt the beauty and sublimity of prayer so forcibly as I 
did ihat night. This duty done, the hearts of all were 
evidently relieved, — ^some even began to lay plans for 
their support, and I left them all calm and resigned. How 
different was my last visit to that house ! 
' Robert called upon me a few days after, and informed 
me that his father was more disturbed than ever ; that 
sometimes he imagined that the case was not yet decided, 
and .talked of the trial as something to come, Julia was 
growing weaker and weaker, and it was feared that she 
could not live many days longer.^ From Robert I gather- 
ed that he lihd a double interest in the trial, for upon it 
depended his union with a girl to whom he had been 
long attached, but whose company, he would now, friend- 
less and pennyless, he forbidden by her calculating father. 
I admired the young man a thousand times the more that 
his own sorrows had not been mingled with those of his 
family. Them he endured in silence; but they were not 
the less heavy. He bore up against all tlie crowd of ills, 
like a manly fellow as he was. 

We went together to a neighbouring village to seek a 
retreat for the exiled family, until some employment 
could be found for them. We hired neat apartments, 
and I advised Robert to remove as soon as possible, for 
I thought that the continual presen<s^ of that which most 
so soon be taken from him, would only add to the misery 
of his father. He promised to observe my directions. 
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On tbe third day after this, he called again, and told me, 
with tears in his eyes, that Julia was much worse ; in- 
deed, that she was now fast sinking into her grave. 
*' She at least, will not live to witness our downfall," he 
said. ** yft roust endure all.^ She is happiest.^* He 
then informed me that he had attempted to follow my 
counsel, and to remove the things to their new residence ; 
but his father abs(»lutely forbade him, protestrng that there 
was time enough for that yet, — that he should not quit 
ihe estate,— -he did not believe he had lost it. The family 
strove to bend him, but in vain ; no entreaties could m^ve 
him from hiv purpose. 1 repeated my advice, and show- 
ed the young man a letter, which 1 had received from 
the plaintiff^s attorney, stating, that if the estate was not 
given up by a certain day, they should resort to the ex- 

- tremity of the law. 

I heard nothing from the farm for nearly a week, and 
having a leisure afternoon, I resolved to visit the family 
again, and inquire after their wants. As I approached 
the house, I could perceive that they bad not quitted it, 
for Julia^s.canary was suspended from the trellis-work of 
the window, singing with all his might. But 1 could not 
espy, as usual, the children on the grass-plot, or & human 
form moving among the, shrubs. The door was open» 
and as i paused, 1 heard the sound of angry voices, and 
of weeping within ; I entered without ceremony, and 
-was instantly attracted, by the continued noise, to the 
parlour. There the whole family was assembled, and, 
among them, were two strangers, in whom 1 instantly 

. recognised the sherilT's officers. The old man had thmwn 
himself into his favourite arm-chair, his countenance pale 
with rage, and his eye dashing indignation ; one of his 
legs was contracted, the other extended in the attitude of 
defiance. His wife, kneeling behind him, had flung her 
arms about his neck, and was sobbing bitterly ; the two 
youngest children, crying also, clung to his knees. Tbe 
dying Julia, supported in the arms of her brother.^azed 
at the passing scene with glassy and bewildered eyea, 
her wasted limbs trembling with terror, and that awful 
nervousness which often attends consumption. Tbe 
other children were standing around them, sobbing as if 
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their little hearts would burst. My entrance was scarcely 
noticed. 

'* Come, sir," said one of the officers, civilly enough, 
'* we must do our duty. Don't be obstinate." 

" Duty !" exclaimed the fatiier, raising himself in the 
chair, and looking at the speaker with a frown of con- 
tempt ; , *< duty, indeed ! Is it your duty to turn an honest 
man out of house and home, — to send a whde family to 
the parish ? In what page of the, Bible do you find that 
duty written ? From this spot I will not stir : earth nor 
-hell shall move me !'' 

" But the law " began the bailiff. 

" The law 1 ay, the law l" interrupted the unhappy 
man : '* That cursed law has ruined me ; but for the law, 
I should not be brought to this. , The law calls itself the 
protector of the poor, but it is the weapon of the rich ; 
the law professes to make property secure, but it > has 
taken all from me; the law says that every man's house 
is his castle ; this is my house, this is my castle, and I 
dare the first who lifts a finger to force me from it. Here 
I sit ; I am an old man, but at this moment, I have the 
strength of a giant." 

** My dear, dear Robert," sobbed his wife, •* let us 
yield c^mly to our fate. Obey the king's servant. Let 
us leave this house ; we can find another home where we 
may be as happy. With you and our children, all places 
will be home to us." 

'* Home ! do you say, woman ?" he exclaimed, leaning 
to her with the wildness of a maniac ; " Home I is not 
this our home ? I tell you, sirs, that here 1 was born,^ 
and here I will die. On that floor, I first learned to 
walk ; these walls heard my first cries. In that corner 
my father used to sit and tell me old tales, and there have 
1 sat for twenty years, and repeated the same tales to my 
children, and yet you ask me to leave it. 1 love this 
house, sirs ; if it were a living thing, 1 could not love it 
more ; and shall I desert it in my gray hairs ? Oh ! no, 
no, no !" and he threw himself back again into the chair, 
and was silent. 

I here interposed. 

*' Ah ! Mr. C ^," he said, ** I am glad you are come : 

12» 
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these men want to turn me oot of ihe bouse. Can't ihejr 
wait nntii the trial is over ?" Then in a subdued lone, 
'♦ Do you know when it will come on !" 

I saw thai his mind was wandering ; his afleetionate 
helpmate saw it also. Before 1 could reply, he continued : 

•• Mr. C ^ I wish the judge and jury were here to see 

the misery they have caused. Mr. C— — , I could not 
bear to part with this estate; 1 know every bosh and 
every flower upon it. What do you think T 1 often fancy 
that the grass is greener here than in all the country 
round. They have promised to bury me under the great 
elm ; I could not sleep quietly in another soil. I paled 
off the place, and planted it with laurel, and holly, and 
primroses ; there I will lie, with all my family around 
me, and there our dust shall mingle together with the 
dust that was our own. It is a pleasant thought, sir, eh !*' 
and be smiled; but what a smile! 

I endeavoured to recall his scattered senses, and explain 
the law by which he was compelled to yield possession 
to the rightful owner, but I talked in vain. 

** Father! dear father!*' said Julia, when I paused, 
" will you hear your dying girl ?" 

The old man turned to her a look of childish wonder. 

** Father,*' she continued, ** I have hot long to live. I 
have never desired life till now. I could bear to leave 
you in your happiness, but not in your desolation. Do, 
dear father, resign yourself to the will of God. He ^ends 
afflictions upon us here, to prepare us for bliss hereafter. 
This has been a long and painful sickness for me ; yet I 
have endeavoured to endure it patiently. Pray, father, 
pray to Heaven, and all will yet be well ; I will pray for 
you when I am gone away." A fit of coughing prevented 
her saying more. Her exhausted frame could not endure 
the struggle, and she fell back upon the pillow in con vol* 
sions. The family gathered round her, and even while 
they looked, she died. 

This new affliction diverted their attention from the 
situation of the father, who still sat there with the same 
determined air, and listened unmoved to the first wild 
outpourings of grief from the mother and children. Ro- 
bert came with his eyes full of tears, and his heart bunt- 
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ing, and took his hand, endeavouring to lead him to the 
sofa, where was the beautiful, but lifeless form of his 
daughter ; but the old man ' would not move. He then 
bent, and whispered into his ear, that Julia was dead« 

«* Dead !— *dead !— *dead !" he exclaimed, several times; 
** Julia dead ! Tell me how she is." 

*' Father, dear father," sobbed the son, '* come and 
see." 

** Does she ask for me ? Does she want to see me ?" 
he continued: " Here, help me to rise." 

With the aid of his eldest son, the miserable father 
rose, and the group that crowded round the dead Julia, 
opened to give a passage to the sofa on which she lay. 
Reason seemed to flash again upon him for a moment, for 
he gazed earnestly at the lovely mortal frame from which 
the spirit had so lately fled ; he threw himself upon the 
yet warm clay, and kissed it, and bathed it with his tears ; 
then he rose, and said solemnly, ** God's will be done ! 
She was a good daughter, and a kind sister. Heaven has 
thought fit to take her to itself. She has at least escaped 
the troubles of this world, and she will not endure the 
anguish of parting from this place, if indeed the lawsuit 
be given against us. Let us all kneel; kneel here by her 
whose soul is in Heaven, and pray for comfort under our 
afflictions." We knelt, and the father oflered up a short 
prayer, which sank deep into the hearts of all those who 
heard it. 

The fit of phrensy had passed away : he was now 
tractable as a child. They might lead him where they 
would ; but if the- lawsuit was mentioned, he wandered 
again. The ofiicers had consented to suffer the family 
to remain until the funeral, but, for the sake of the father's 
tottering reason, it was determined that they should re- 
move at once. The body of Julia was laid on a bier 
hastily constructed : I spread over it a heap of flowers ; 
it was borne by four of the workmen, who loved the fa* 
mily in its prosperity, and did not desert it in its day of 
trial and tribulation. The father, supported, on one side, 
by his disinherited son— on the other, by the partner of 
his sorrows, as she had been of his joys, followed the 
bier, and, after them, the other children tottered from the 
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threshold of the home that had nursed their infancy, and 
with which all their dreams of pleasure were blended. I 
lingered on the grass-plot to watch the melancholy train 
as It wound down the hill-path. The sun had set ; the 
air was still, and calm» and soft; the evening star hung 
upon the horizon ; the autumn mists were rising up from 
the meadows. My eyes were full of tears, and the scene 
danced before me. 1 saw the procession pass the gate. 
I noticed that, as they went, each of the exiles turned a 
last look at the home of their ancestors, and plucked a 
rose-bud from the bush that arched the entrance. A loud 
laugh came from the house which had lately witnessed 
such a spectacle of wo: it proceeded from the men 
whose calling had hardened them to distress. I turned, 
sickening, awfiy, and I had shed many tears ere I reached 
my home. 

The further history of this family is brief. I obtained 
a situation for Robert, who gives much satisfaction to his 
employers. The indefatigable mother has opened a child's 
school in the village, and by dint of her own exertions, 
and the little that Robert can supply, supports her family 
in respectability, if not in comfort. The father may be 
seen every day roaming about the fields that were once 
his own, giving orders to the labourers respecting the 
fences, or counting the sheep ; nor in these harmless 
amusements is he thwarted by the occupier of the pre- 
RHses, or any of his men, who respect his infirmity, and 
pity his misfortunes. 

I sometimes hear the same slow and heavy step upon 
my stairs ; and the same tall, but now more venerable 
figure darkens my door. I think it advisable to humour 
his fancy for awhile, and so he often comes to consult 
me, with' all his former earnestness, about the progress 
of " The Lawsuit." 
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AN ADVENTURE WITH AN AMERICAN. 



BY W. H. HARRISON. 

• • 

1 HAD been disappointed in love. As sings an old 
rhyme, which I remember to have met with : 

** My heart was sad, 
For the maid was married whom I should have had." 

When I say that it was not my first love, nor my first 
disappointment in an affair of the heart, I would not that 
the reader should infer either that I was fickle in my at- 
tachments, or that I niade love to more than one damsel 
at a time.^ On the contrary, I was the most constant and 
devoted ot swains. What Captain Dalgetty was in war, 
I was in love ; that is to say, true to my colours for the 
time being; but it was not my fault if the being of my 
adoration married another; and he must have odd notions 
of propriety who could expect me to love her afterwards. 

But, although it was not my first love, I see not why 
1 was less to be pitied on that account; since, in love, as 
in Jthe gout, every fresh attack may be more severe than 
the last; and thus it was in my case. The man who 
hangs, drowns, or shoots himself, under such circum- 
stances, is precluded from another chance in the lottery 
of matrimony ; and, therefore, I did neither. ** There 
are,*'-6ayff Winifred Jenkins, or some other classical au- 
thority, ** as good fish in the sea as ever came out of it." 

However, I had no special temptation to remain in a 
circle where I was continually exposed to the mortifica- 
tion of meeting the '* happy pair," as all newly married 
persons are styled, and doubtless are, until their first 
quarrel ; so I resolved to visit the Continent It is true, 
I might have attained my object without stirring from my 
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own country. Like my friend S.T I might have buried 
myself in the heart of the Glamorganshire mountains, 
and the smoke of forty furnaces ; or I might have been 
equally invisible in the eternal drizzle of the Devonshire 
hills ; but I had a fancy for drinking hock, a favourite 
wine with me, *' in its native purity," and therefore em- 
barked for the Rhine. 

Having no notion of travelling d, VAnglaxst^ that is, as 
if the object were to get over the greatest quantity of 
ground in the shortest possible space of time, I went up 
the river, and down the river, and ascended it again ; 
sojourning a day at one spot, and two days at another, 
and saw all the lions from every point at which they 
could be viewed. 

I had been tarrying a short time at Schaffhansen,' 
when I encountered an old friend, who, like myself, had 
gone thither to see the falls of the Rhine ; but who, on 
the second day after our meeting, received a summons to 
ioin his man of business at Paris. He had with him a 
light caleche and a pair of English bays, which, being 
compelled to pursue his journey with all despatch, he 
oould not take with him, and therefore committed to my 
care ; I undertaking to bring them home with me to 
England. He likewise left with me his postilion, who, 
a German by birth, was acquainted also with the English 
language; and whom, independently of his j9ro/e«»ona2 
services, and perfect knowledge of the localities, I found 
useful as an interpreter, my own Teutonic lore being ra- 
ther theoretical than practical. 

A friend of mine being resident at Stuttgard, I resolved 
on paying him a visit, which, proceeding by easy stages, 
with occasional halts of a day, for the purpose of resting 
my horses, I could well aecompiish with the travelling 
equipage placed at my disposal. 

It was on the afternoon of a remarkably fine day, 
towards the end of the autumn, that, in the prosecution 
of this plan, I was travelling through the Schwartzwald* 
or Black Forest. The roads were heavier than I expect- 
ed to find them, and, accustomed as I had been to the 
admirable highways of England, I began to find the jour- 
ney tedious. It wanted but two hours of sunset, and 
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thert were yet some mites between me and the solitary 
inn in the forest, at which I proposed to halt 

Being naturally anxiona to reach my quarters before 
nigfai-iail, I put my head out of the window, for the pur- 
pose of urging on my postilion the expediency of quick* 
ening his pace, when my attention was attracted by the 
sight of a travelling'Carriage, nearly overturned, by the 
road-side. It had, apparentlyj-been drawn by two horses, 
one only of which was visible, and that, disengaged from 
the vehicle, was grazing on a litde patch of greensward 
beneath the trees. 

The only human being on the spot was a young man, 
j)rQbabiy not more than four or five-and'-twenty. He was 
somewhat above the middle height ; athletically, yet not 
inelegantly formed. His hair was light, and slightly 
curled ; his complexion remarkably fair, but ruddy ; and 
his face, although too round to be strictly handsome, had 
a pleasing and good-humoured expression ; and, com- 
bined \irith his laughing light-blue eyes, formed a'stiiking 
contrast to those Werter-visages with which romantic 
yoiang ladies are wont to fall in love, as prompt paymas- 
ters draw their bills, at sight. He was attired in a blue 
frock-coat and foraging-cap, and had altogether the look 
and air of a g'entleman. 

When I first deseried him, he was, with a flkit in his 
handy endeavouring to coax a reluctant spark from the 
tyer of one of the wheels, into a piece of German tinder, 
for the purpose, I presumed, of lighting his cigar. On 
my addressing him, he desisted from his occupation. I 
had formerly, at the house of a merchant in London, 
been thrown into the society of some American gentle- 
men, and thought I could delei^t, in the first sentence of 
his reply to my expressions of condolence in his misfor- 
tune, that he was an American, which, it afterwards ap- 
peared, he really was. 

In answer to my inquiry as to the cause of the acci- 
dent) he pointed to >one of the fore-wheels, which was 
lying a few yards in the rear of the carriage. 

** But where," I inquired, " is your postilion ?" 

'* He has proceeded on the other horse to an inn which, 
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he informs me, is a few miles farther, in quest of assist- 
ance,** was the answer. 

** Do you expect him back soon ?** I asked. 

** His retarn," replied he, ** depends, I imagine, upon 
the quality of the landlord's wine, and the charms of his 
daughter, if he have any ; for the knave, I find, /was bom 
on the frontier, and with the tme Teutonic taste for the 
wine-flask, has ail a Frei\ch man's devotedness to the fair 
sex. The fellow has been gone long enough to have 
been back an hour since." 

** I marvel," said I, **that yon did not mount the other 
horse, and follow him." 

** I made the experiment," was the reply, ** but it did 
not answer." 

** Indeed !" I exclaimed ; ** would not the beast let you 
get on his back ?*' ^ 

*' O, yes 1" said he ; " but he had an objection to my 
remaining there ; for, no sooner did I venture to suggest 
to him the propriety of quitting the greensward for the 
road, than the brute flung his heels up in the air, and 
threw me over his ears, with as little ceremony as if I 
had been a sack of sawdust I" 

** But what do you propose to do ?" I asked. 

*' Do t" he echoed ; ** what can I do, but pass thanight- 
in the forest, here, with the chance of being devoured !— 
whether by the wolves, or the wild boars, the morning 
will probably determine." 

•* Nay," said I, " there is rarely an alternative.'* 

'* And what may that be ?" he inquired. 

** The vacant seat in my carriage : — ^you could not sup- 
pose," I continued, " that I, or any other man, could 
leave you in this plight." 

" I know not," was the rejoinder, *' what the men of 
your country are wont to do in sirch a case, but your 
women have marvellously little sympathy for a traveller 
in my condition. The only carriage that has passed the 
spot, since the accident, contained one of the sex, who, 
with a chevaux-de-frise of beard and moustache, which 
. would have defied the most determined assault upon her 
lips, popped her head out of the window, and inquired 
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mknitelj tiil» tli« partiouUrs af my misfortune ; but at 
she could not ofier me a seat in her vehicle, without in- 
commoding^ her maid or her marmozet, she left me, with 
many expressions of eondolenee, and the consolatory 
assurance that the wolves invariably devour the horse, 
before they attack the traveller." 

As time wae precious with us, I leaped from the car- 
rhage, and assisted the American in the transfer of his 
luggage from his vehicle to my own ; when, with a few, 
but earnest acknowledgments, he took a seat beside me, 
and we pursued our journey. His name, I perceived by 
the brass plate on his portmanteau, was Woodley. 

My fellow-traveller was frank and communicative, and, 
by the time we arrived at the inn, I gathered from his 
conversation, that he had been brought up to the profes- 
sion of physic, which, however, finding himself, at the 
age of one-and-twenty, the inheritor of an ample fortune, 
he had abandoned, and was, at that time, in the course 
of a tour through Europe. 

The inn at which we were destined to sojourn, was an 
old and dilapidated building, which, although of conside- 
rable size, contained but two rooms, independently of 
sleeping apartments, into which a guest could be intro- 
duced ; namely, the kitchen, and a parlour on the oppo- 
site side of the entrance-hall. The parlour being already 
occupied by an English gentleman and lady, we were 
asked into the kitchen, where the first object which en- 
countered the gaze of my new acquaintance, was his- 
G alio- teutonic postilion, with a glass in one hand, and 
the rosy fingers of the ** maid of the inn" in the other. 

The manifestation of the American's justly excited 
choler. would, in all probability, not have been restricted 
to words, had not the ofiTender vanished, with his inamo- 
rata, leaving to us their places by the side of the blazing 
fire, which, with such homely, yet substantial, and, to 
us, acceptable refreshment, as the house afllbrded, had 
soon the efifect of restoring my companion's wonted good 
humour. 

Our repast was seasoned by a flask of Rhenish, which 
onr host pronounced to be of the vintage of 1789. What- 
ever might have been its age, the wine was passable, 

13 ^ 
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and, under its influence, the American and myself, being 
left alone in the apartment, grew mutually communica- 
tive, and discussed '* things in general," with as little re- 
serve as if we had been friends of some years' standing. 
Among other topics, the respective merits of a monarchi- 
cal and republican form of government became the sub- 
ject of conversation ; each of us, of course, advocating 
the system under which he lived, and, it may be added, 
had prospered. Insensibly the debate assumed that warmth 
which isy unfortunately, loo characteristic of political dis- 
cussions, and it not un frequently required an effort, on 
both sides, to restrain the discussion within the boundary 
of good breeding and courtesy. « 

In the mean time, we had called for another bottle, 
from which we each filled a glass, when, in reply to 
what I deemed a reflection on my country, I hazarded a 
remark which was probably more creditable to my patri- 
otism than my judgment. My glass, at the moment, was 
applied to my lips, and the American's was within an- 
inch of his, when he hastily replaced it on the table, and 
dashed mine upon the floor. 

** What mean you, sir?" inquired I, starting up, under 
the influence of mingled feelings of wrath and surprise. 

'^ Simply," replied he, in a tone of calmness approach- 
ing to seriousness, and contrasting greatly with his former 
animated strain, ** that there is that in the wine which be- 
longs not to the vintage of 1789, so much lauded by our 
host. In other words, it is drugged^and that so potently, that 
one glass of the liquor before you would despatch us upon 
a journey which we have little contemplated, and for 
which, — God help us,— we are, perhaps, aS' little pre- 
pared." 

** My dear sir," I exclaimed, ** forgive the rash expres- 
sions which escaped my lips !" 

** Nay," said he, ** the occasion appeared to warrant 
them ; but it was no time for ceremony." 

** But," returned I, ** are you well-advised of what 
you assert?" 

** Sure of it," he replied ; " I cannot be mistaken as to 
the poison : I know it too well, and could detect a drop 
of it in a hogshead." 
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** But what,'* I asked, ** can be the object of thus drug- 
ging the wine ?" 

** Plunder," was the answer ; *' and the means, murder. 
These German road-side inns have an indifferent reputa-* 
tion. I like not the looks of that same landlord of ours, 
and I have more than doubts of the good faith of my 
postilion ; I begin to suspect that the breaking down of 
the carriage was less the result of accident, than of de- 
sign, on his part to leave me at the mercy, not of the 
wolves and wild boars, but of a gang of robbers, with 
whom gentry of my driver's complexion have not unfre- 
quently been found in league^ However, we will sum- 
itton him to our presence, on some pretext connecfted 
with my journey to-morrow, and, by a little dexterous 
cross-questioning, may elicit something to confirm or re- 
move our suspicions. In the meantime, whatever be our 
apprehensions, it will not be wise to betray them ; so, I 
pray you, gather up the fragments oX your glass, and cast 
them into the ashes : — you may replace it from the side- 
board, yonder, while I summon my varlet." 

Our call, however, for the postilion of the broken ve- 
hicle, was fruitless. He had, we were informed by the 
damsel already alluded to, quitted the inn, in quest, it 
was alleged, of the post-horse, which Woodley had left 
grazing by the carriage. Our worst fears were now con- 
firmed, inasmuch as there could be little doubt that the 
knave had absconded, for the purpose of putting his ac- 
complices on the right scent for the quarry which they 
would have missed in the forest. 

We remained, for a few seconds, gazing at each other 
in perplexed silence, which I was the first to break, by 
exclaiming, ** Our position is any thing but an agreeable 
one ; what is to be done ?" 

••Nothing," was my companion's reply, •*but stand 
by each other ; for, if I mistake not, we shall have fear- 
ful odds against us.*' 

•* Shall I send for my servant ?" I inquired ; meaning 
the functionary whom my friend had left with the car- 
riage, and who ofiiciated for me in the treble capacity of 
valet, postilion, and interpreter. 

•*By no manner of means," was the rejoinder of 
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Woodley* who exhibited a fovethoiigbt aad preseaee of 
mind rarely witnessed on such trying occMions. ** Much/' 
he added» *' as we ar^ in need of his preaenee to reduce 
the odds, which, I fear, are apposed to na, we eaaoor, 
after your strict iajunetiona that he should not be disturbed 
until the morning, send for him, without awakening sus- 
picions which may precipitate the catastrophe we aeek to 
arert," 

The fact is, that the poor fellow, naturally of a drowsy 
habit, had been so overcome by the fatigue of hie jour- 
ney and the subsequent attention to his cattle, that 1 had 
diamissed him to his chamber, which was in a remote 
part of the rambling old building, as soon as be had de- 
spatched his meal. 

'* Nevertheless/' resumed Woodley, '* we may as well 
open a communication with the EngKish gentleman in the 
opposite apartment ; fort although to jud^'of the glimpse 
I caught of him when the door opened just bow, be will 
help UJB little if it come to hard knocks, it is bul fair IB 
apprise him of the danger to which, I doubt not, he k 
expoaed in commoa with ourselves." 

I assumed the office of ambassador, and, on being ad* 
mitted to the room, I found myself in the presence ef a 
portly gentleman, upon whose head some threescore 
winters had cast their snows, and whose full and rather 
rubicund countenance gave evidence of ^'a eontented 
mind," and somewhat of the ** continual feast," which 
forms the other section of the proverb. In^fact, ^ John 
Bull " was written upon his face in a good round hand^ 
which was not to be mistaken. 

At the opposite end of the little table on which the 
dinner was Spread, was a young lady, apparently about 
nineteen, in whose features a ^ general reaemblanoe,'' aa 
it is called, to her companion, was softened down into an 
expression of surpassing loveliness, and left no doubt 
that the twain before me were father and daughter. 

I believe tliat there are few persons who eare to be in« 
terrupted at their dinner, unless it be by an old friend, to 
give them an excuse for drinking an extra glass after- 
wards ; and thus it was, that, ^though of an easy lem- 
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per, the venerable gentleman's philosophy was scarcely 
proof against my intrasion at that particular juncture. 

However, Alderman C * * *, the worshipful and en- 
lightened magistrate of the ward of Candlewiekr^ioT 
each was the august individual in whose presence I 
stood, — received me with an encouraging nod« and 
obligingly pointed to a chair at his right hand. 

The reader will readily believe that I wasted few words 
in the way of preface^ but, plunging at once " in mediae 
res," informed him of our discovery in the matter of the 
wine. 

" Obliged to you all the same, sir,'* said the worthy 
senior ; ** but I never touch a drop of their wishy-washy 
wines, and my daughter never drinks wine at all. This 
is my tipple," he continued,. lifting a glass of brandy and 
water to his lips, and adding, ** Your health, sir." 

A small travelling spirit-case, which stood open on the 
table, showed that he did not trust to the cellar of a Ger- 
man inn, even for a supply of his favourite beverage; 
but, for the ** good of the house," as he expressed himself, 
he had ordered a bottle of wine, which, although the cork 
had been drawn, remained untouched on the table. 

When, however, I communicated to him my suspi- 
cions that the adulteration of our Hochheimer was the 
result, not of accident, but of a design upon our lives and 
purses, the alderman dropped his knife and fork, and, in 
a tone«ra^her of vexation than alarm, exclaimed, ** Well, 
this comes of foreign travel ! Catch me beyond the limits 
of old England again, and they may plunder me and cut 
my throat into the bargain ! I should have been f(n;ty 
miles further on my road by this time," he continued, 
'* but for the unlucky chance of my driver falling sick, 
and I much doubt if he will be well enough to proceed 
with us to-morrow morning ; but that will not be of much 
consequence, if we are to be assassinated to-night. How- 
ever," he added, *' they shall not have it all their own 
way." 

With the love of good living, and bluntness of John 
Bull, the alderman possessed no small portion of John 
Bull's courage ; and starting up, he hurried across the 
room to hie portmanteau, and drawing thence a pair of 

13» 
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holster pittols, which he assared me were ^ Tower proof," 
and had formed pari of his eqoipmenl when a private in 
that distinguished corps, the Citj Light Horse, he said, 
" My limbs, young gentleman, — thanks to old age and 
the gont,— are not quite so nimble as y^rs, but I can yet 
poll a trigger, and if there is virtue in gunpowder, the 
rogues, if they will have our gold, shall have aa ounce 
of lead with it.*' 

After a brief consoltation, it was agreed thai I and my 
transatlantic companion should shift onr quarters from the 
kitchen, to the apartment occupied by the citizen and his 
daaghter, in order that we might concentrate our forces. 
On returning to Mr. Woodley, to commnnicaie the residt 
of my embassy, I found thai, in order that our sospicioDS 
of treachery might not be betrayed, he had emptied the 
bottle upon the ashes, so as to make it appear that we 
had drunk the wine. 

Previously to our joining the alderman, we took our 
pistols from our portmanteaus, and, having bestowed them 
in our pockets, summoned the attendant, and ordered a 
fresh bottle and glasses into the next room ; alleging ray 
countryman^s invitation as the cause of our removal. 

We had scarcely effected this coalition with the alder- 
man, and closed the door of the apartment, when we heard 
the tramp of many feet advancing from the stables through 
the court-yard of the inn, and, shortly afterwards, in the 
passage which divided us from the kitchen we had just 
quitted. Having waited until the noise thus occasioned 
had subsided, I applied my eye to the key-hole, and saw, 
through the open doorway on the opposite side of the 
passage, a group of rough looking men gaUiered round 
the kitchen fire, apparently in earnest conversation, while 
among them, not a little to ray unesHsiness, tending as it 
did to strengthen my fears, 1 could plainly distinguish Ihe 
postilion of the American's carriage. 

Unwilling to augment the alarm of our fair companioD, 
by communicating the result of my examination, I turned 
a significant glance on Woodley, who, without making 
any remark, rose and reconnoitred the enemy as I had 
done, and then resumed his seat. The alderman and his 
daughter, bowerer, had observed our movements, and, I 
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Mppo6e, gleaned, from the expressions of our faoes, that 
Ibe aspect of affairs was not improving. A few minutes 
of entire silence succeeded, and anxious as 1 naturally 
eoongh feU on my own account, I could not help stealing 
a glance at the countenances of ray companions, in order 
to ascertain tlte effect produced upon them by the more 
than doubtful circumstances in which we w«re placed. 

The alderman betrayed no emotion, except by the rest- 
lessness of his eye, which wandereci from the door to 
his daughter, and siiowed that the father was busy at his 
heart; while the compressed lips and varying colour of 
the lovely girl, at once indicated her apprehensions, and 
her endeavours to conceal them from her anxious parent. 

I next scrutinized the American ; but his look blenched 
not ; nay, even the perilous position in which he stood, 
could not quite qnell the vivacious expression of lys 
laughing blue eye. His face was a stufly for an artist ; 
calm, not from contempt of danger, but from the habilual 
fortitude and self-possession which mark a brave man, 
who, having made up his mind to the worst, is resolved 
to sell his life as dearly as he can. 

In the mean time, the conversation in the kitchen, 
though audible, was carried on in so low a tone, that it 
was impossible for us to gather its import, without throw- 
ing open the door of our apartment, which it did not seem 
expedient to do. Few words passed among ourselves, 
for although Wqodley and I essayed, by starting indiffe- 
rent subjects of conversation, to turn the thoughts of our 
oompantons from the unpleasant channel into which our 
precarious circumstances had forced them, our endeavours 
were utterly abortive. 

The American, obsferving the alderman and his daugh- 
ter conversing in a low whisper, availed himself of th^ 
opportunity to examine the locks of his pistols, unper- 
ceived by them ; an example which, of course, I did not 
(ail to follow. An inspection of the citizen's weapons, 
was not, however, so easily to be accomplished without 
increasing the alarm of his daughter ; but Woodley, whose 
tact was equal to his self-possession, after making a few 
tarns across the room, took up the pistols of the veteran 
light-horseman, with a careless air, as if ior the purpose 
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of examining their fashion. Turning his back upon their 
owner and his fair girl, he threw open the pans, and, 
with a smile, exhibited them to me without a grain of 
priming, it having entirely escaped. Havhig dexterously 
remedied the defect, unperceived by our companions, he 
quietly replaced them by the alderman's side. 

He had scarcely performed this mancBUvre, when a 
loud crash of thunder, the distant muttering of which^had, 
during the previous half-hour, announced a storm, burst 
over the roof of the inn, with a vibration wbich shook 
every article of furniture in the apartment we occupied, 
and produced a corresponding effect upon the nerves of 
the young lady. Peal succeeded peal, and the rain be- 

San to descend in torrents, and with a violence as if every 
rop were a bullet. 

^ We needed not this addition to the horrors of the eve- 
ning to increase our discomforts. At last a terrific clap 
of thunder was followed by a crash which indicated that 
one of the monarchs of the forest had fallen a victim J^. 
the electric fluid. This appeared to be tlie climax of tl^ 
storm, which gradually decreased ; the thunder became 
less audible, and, at length, died away ; the rain ceased, 
and Silence, "Darkness' solemn sister," resumed her 
reign. 

We were not left long without a new subject for our 
speculation. The sound of a horse at full speed was 
heard upon the road, and, in a few seconds, the clattering 
of hoofs upon the paved court-yard, announced a fresh 
arrival. The front door of the inn was then opened, and 
steps, as of a heavily booted horseman in the passage, 
were audible. The new comer passed into the kitchen, 
and we shortly afterwards heard a voice, differing from 
any which had previously emanated from that quarter, 
addressing, in a tone of authority, the party which had 
previously taken possession of that apartment. 

It should be remarked that, although both the Aineri- 
can and myself possessed a sufficient knowledge of Ger- 
man to enable us to read works in that language, our very 
imperfect acquaintance with the pronunciation rendered 
it extremely difficult for us to understand the natives, as 
well as to make ourselves intelligible to them. The in* 
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<seiiventeiiee, as far as I was concerned, had, latterly, 
been mainly obviated by the kindness of my friend, who 
had led me an interpreter in his servant. Our fair com- 
panion was even less familiar with the language than our- 
selves ; and, to use the worthy alderman's own words, it 
was all Greek to him. 

The conclave in the kitchen appeared to have waited 
only for the arrival of the horseman to proceed to action, 
and we were not long left in doubt, as to whether the dts- 
oossion had reference to ourselves, for the footsteps of 
the whole body — as we conceived— were heard ad vane- 
inff towards our apartment ; at the door of which they 
halted, when the voice of the lately arrived guest, in a 
hurried and impatient tone, demanded admittance. 

In anticipation of an assault, we had taken the precau- 
tion to fasten the door, as well as we could, with th« 
single bolt on the inside ; and had also disposed all the 
moveable furniture of the room so as to form a breast- 
^or](, behind which we could, at greater advantage, fire 
i^on our opponents, in the very probable event of their 
forcing the door* 

To the summons we returned a peremptory refusal, 
and inquired what they meant by disturbing us. An ani« 
mated conversation, or rather consultation, then took place 
among our assailants, during which the American, ad- 
dressing the alderman and myself, said : 

** My friends, if they burst the door, as no doubt they 
will, be not in too great haste to fire. We must not, if 
it be possible to avoid it, waste a shot Let us, therefore, 
be cool, and let each mark his man ; and, with our three 
brace of pistols, we may make six of our enemies bite the 
davt before they can close with us." 

The words had scarcely passed his lips, when the de- 
mand for admittance was reiterated with more energy, 
and was, of course, met by a repeated relitsal. 

From the rejoinder of the spokesman v'ithont, all that 
we eould understand was, *' You are trifling with your 
lives ! Open the door, or you are all dead men 1*' 

*' You will enter at your peril !" responded the Ameri- 
can. 

^ Fools! madmen !" we collected from the reply, ^ yon 
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know not what yon do. Here, Wilhelm,— Rudolph,-— 
Schwartz !" — and, the next moment, we discovered that 
preparations were making for forcing the door. 

A few heavy blows were struck upon the panels, which, 
however, not being of modern manufacture, resisted the 
assault. A lever was next resorted to, apparently with 
m view of breaking the bolt, or forcing it from the socket; 
but the iron and the door-post were obstinate, and our 
assailants were again foiled. 

During these operations, I stole a glance at my com- 
panions. I'he maiden, whom, for better protection, we 
had placed behind the most substantial piece of furniture 
in the room, had sunk upon her knees, with her hands 
clasped, and her eyes upraised in prayer to Him whom 
she had early been taught to believe was *' a very present 
help in time of trouble.'* 

The alderman, though much agitated, exhibited no lack 
of courage ; but it was the courage of a tigress rousdin 
defence of her young. ^^ 

The American was wonderfully cool and self-possess^F 
Having accidentally dropped one of his pistols, he re- 
examined the lock, and replaced the percussion-cap with 
as much apparent indifference as he would have wound 
up his watch. His anxiety for the safety of the young 
lady was second in intensity only to her father's. Wood- 
ley's glance was ever reverting to her, and, observing that 
she was not sufficiently covered by the piece of furniture 
behind which she had taken refuge, he took up such a 
position, that a shot, fired in that direction, must have 
taken effect upon himself before it could reach the object 
of his solicitude. His generous consideration was not 
lost upon either the father or the daughter. I could per^ 
ceive that they thanked him with their eyes. 

For my own part, whether I betrayed any particular 
emotion on the occasion, I cannot say ; but this I know, 
that I heartily wished myself out of the scrape. 

The crow-bar, — for such was the implement of which 
our besiegers, in the* last attempt, availed themselves,-^ 
was then inserted between the door and the door-post, 
where they were united by the hinges^ which, being rust- 
ed and crazy, finally gave way. The door fell inwards 
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with a loud crash, and discovered a group of rough-looking 
persons, headed by our landlord, and a tall swarthy man, 
booted to the thighs, whom the tone of his voice identi- 
fied with the horseman that had last arrived at the inn. 

Each of them was formidably armed ; the booted hero 
presenting at us a phial— apparently of physic ; while 
the landlord supported him with a jug of hot water ! ! ! 

rNot being exactly prepared to combat with enemies 
^ armed after such a fashion, Woodley and myself, each 
having a cocked pistol in our hands, reserved our fire* 
The military ardour of the alderman was not, however, 
so easily repressed ; for, no sooner was the door forced, 
than' he discharged his pistol at the round, target-like 
visage of the landlord, and, I regret to say, with fatal 
effect upon one of his followers,— an unlucky cur who 
had attended his master to the assault 

Boniface, regardless of the fate of his faithful dog, fell 
instantly upon his knees before us, spilling, in the action, 
Im^K a pint of scalding water over the shins of the man 
orphysic, who, thereupon, executed a caper worthy of 
Oscar Byrne. 

Ail that we could gather j^om the nearly unintelligible 
jargon which he poured forth, were supplications for 
mercy and forgiveness. Luckily, at this juncture, we 
were joined by my interpreter, who had been roused by 
the uproar and report of the pistol, and had hurried, half- 
dressed, to the scene of action. 

Then followed an explanation, by which the mysteri- 
ous events of the evening were cleared up to the satisfac- 
tion of all parties. The landlord, it appeared, not being 
particularly rich in the article of bottles, was in the habit 
of drawing from the cask such wine as was called for by 
his guests; and, in the case of our second supply of the 
^< Vintage of 1789," had used a bottle which had con- 
tained a mixture for poisoning vermin, and had not been 
quite cleansed from its deleterious contents. On discover- 
ing the fatal error which he had committed, he sent off 
instantly for the nearest ^sculapius ; fearing, however, 
in the mean time, to acquaint his guests with a disaster 
for|whieh he had no remedy at hand. 

l*he postilion of Woodley 's carriage had, as he alleged. 
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^ne into the forest, in search of his horse by moonlii^; 
but, on ills way, met some peasants, who had found the 
animal, and were conducting it to the inn ; and whom, in 
acknowledgment of their good offices in the recovery of 
his steed, he had treated to some liquor in the kitchen, 
where they were subsequently detained by the violence 
of the storm. The clatter of hoofs, which had added to 
.our alarm, proceeded from the horse of the man of medi- 
cine, who came, in all haste, to apply an antidote to the 
poison which we were supposed to have imbibed. 

The landlord, who had laid his account with little short 
of being hanged for poisoning his guests, was overjoyed 
on hearing that we had so providentially discovered the 
presence of the poison in the wine, before tasting it ; nor 
had the doctor reason to regret his being called out, at 
that tfHseasonable hour, inasmuch as he received from 
each of us an acknowledgment of his zeal in hastening 
to offer that aid of which we were happily not in need. 

Ridiculous as was the termination of the afiair, iy 
were none of us in a tone of mind to laugh at it. Two 
of our party had escaped a horrible and untimely death ; 
while the alderman had, by Xhp interposition of the same 
Providence, been saved from shedding the blood of an 
innocent man. Every other feeling was merged in thank- 
fulness for our deliverance, and, with mutual congratula- 
tions, we separated for our respective chambers. 

A ni^ht of tempest was succeeded by a glorious morn- 
ing. The sun shone brightly upon the leaves of the 
forest, yet dripping with the recent rain. The birds were 
singing merrily, and they were not alone in their glad- 
ness ; for, when we assembled in the little room which 
had been the scene of so much alarm, there could scarce- 
ly have been found four more cheerful countenances than 
those exhibited by the alderman, his daughter, the Ameri- 
can, and myself. 

On my repeating my acknowledgments to Mr. Wood- 
ley, for his prompt interference in saving me from the 
deadly potion, he replied, " Nay— ^we are quits : if I 
prevented your swallowing poison, I am equally indebted 
to you for saving me from the wolves and the wild boars, 
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and from exposure to a tempest scarcely less to' have 
been dreaded than either." 

" And for my part," said the alderman, " if I escape 
poison, assassination, and drowning, and return to Old 
England, 1 shall be glad to thank you, young gentlemen, 
in Finsbury Square, for your gallant behaviour." 

*• Nay," rejoined the American, ** yon are pleased ta , 
take^ our valour upon trust ; and yet the affair was not 
altogether a bloodless one." 

••Witness the unlucky cur," returned the other; ♦ 
" however, it is well that it was no worse." 

It appearing from an examination of the crazy vehicle 
which had broken down with Mr. Woodley, that the 
necessary repairs would occupy some time, he discharged 
it, and, as ray route was different from that of the alder- 
man and the American, the old gentleman offered him a 
seat in his carriage, which was, of course, thankfully ac- 
cepted. We parted with many expressions of regard, 
«-and of our desire to meet again, and I pursued my way 
to Stuttgard.^ 

If the interest taken by my readers in the young re- 
publican, be equal to ^at he excited in me, they will 
perhaps expect some further accouiit of him. His, fate, 
I regret to say, was a melancholy one, for he had not 
proceeded many stages with his new acquaintances, when 
he was shot through the heart by a brace of balls — eye- 
balls, I should have said — from under the silken lashes of 
the alderman^s.fair daughter. 
V It was nearly a year af\er this adventure, and some 
months after my return from my continental tour, ^at I 
found on my table the card of Mr. Woodley, who had 
called during my temporary absence on a visit to a friend 
a short distance from town. On returning hid call, I 
found him established in an excellent house in one of the 
squares. After some conversation on our respective ad- 
ventures since we parted, he suddenly interrupted me by 
exclaiming, •• By the way, I must introduce you to a 
mutual friend, who happens to be with me at this time." 
He quitted the rpom and, in a few minutes, returned with 
our fair companion of the Schwartzwald, whom he intro* 
duced to me as Mrs. Woodley. 

14 
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He was justly proad of his wife, as was the worthy 
alderman of his son-in-law. 

For myself, the bitterness of the disappointment which 
had driven roe to seek ** consolation in travel," was con- 
siderably mitigated by the fact that the gentle Julia who 
jilted me — she who was wont to be all smiles and sweetr 
ness — had turned out a Tartar-^n other words, a domes- 
tic legislator — a very Draco, She finally drove her hus- 
band to that splendid refuge for the henpecked, a seat in 
the House of Commons, which gave him an excuse for 
dining at Bellamy's, and staying out till twelve o'clock, 
five nights in the week, during session. He dared not 
have the toothache, without asking his wife's permission. 

I have little to add. My friend Woodley had taken a 
cottage at Box Hill, and asked me to spend a month with 
them. The town was empty, and the club heavier than 
Magog's ; so I gladly accepted the invitation. 

Mrs. "Woodley had a cousin, pretty, accomplished, 
good-humoured, and who did not waltz. Fanny and I 
walked together, talked together, and sang together ; but 
still I should have escaped the fatal noose-ra word which 
is. applied literally to hangings and figuratively to mar- 
rying;— -both go by destiny. Many a man has been 
driven to hang himself by a dull day— I was driven to 
matrimony by the same, cause. Fanny and I were shut, 
up in the library for three hours — it rained cats and dogs 
— the day was dull, and our conversation grew duller; — 
we had exhausted every topic, and for the pure dearth of 
a new subject, I proposed matrimonyr and was accepted. 
We were, as the world says, made for each other ; she 
was just emancipated from the thraldom of the gravest 
of guardians, the Lord Chancellor, and I was yet on the 
sunny side of thirty. Let the Times tell the rest : " A 
set of chambers in the Albany to be let," and — ''Married, 
at St. George's, Hanover Square," &c. One word more : 
I have been married three whole weeks, and, not having 
repented my bargain, may justly be termed a happy man. 
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ANNIE DEER. 

A TALE OP THE MIDDLE CLASSES. 

BY G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ., 

Author of "Darnley," "De L'Ome," " Richelieu," &c. 

There is a^ little town on the coast of England which 
9t the present day is not exactly a sea-port, though, in 
former times, when the chivalrous race of Plantagenet 
held sway within these realms, it was not only reckoned 
as such, but sent its ships to the fleet under the com- 
mand of a Mohun, a Grey, a de Lisle, or a Clinton. 
There is as little connexion, however, between the former 
state of the town and the present, as there, is between 
those days and the time at which the events which I am 
abput to relate, took place. All that remains of its former 
splendour, indeed, is the ruin of an old casde, picturesque- 
ly perched on the extremity of a litde slope, which, like 
the ambitious aspirations of youth that have no result, 
runs out, promontory-fashion, into the sea, towering up as 
it goes, till, cut short in its career, it ends in a chatky 
cliff of no very great height. 

Upon the brow of that cliff is the castle we have men- 
tioned, standing, like skull and cross-bones upon a nun's 
table, a memento of the transitory nature of all things, 
though the eyes once familiar witlvit seldom draw any 
moral from that memorial of the dead. 

Along the slope of the hill, towards the west, is built 
the little modern town, or rather the village, a congrega- 
tion of small white houses, looking over the ever-chang- 
ing sea. Manifold are the gardens. Though Flora loves 
not to be fanned with the wings of Zephyr, when his 
pen*feathers are dipped in brine, yet we are obliged to 
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confess, that the flowers, there grown are sweet and beaU' 
tiful — the shrubs, though rather diminutire in size, green 
and luxuriant. 

There are one or two pretty houses in the place, the 
best being the rectory, which stands near the church, and. 
which, though large, is not very convenient. The neat- 
est, the most commodious, is one which» situated just 
below the castle, (alves in part of the ancient vallum as a 
portion of the garden, and is built in the purest style of 
cottage architecture, as if to contrast the more strongly in 
its trim and flourishing yoangness with the old walls 
which, in the pride of decayed nobility, tower up above 
it, raising battlement and watch-tower, high in air, as if 
turning up the nose at the littla upstart at their feet. 

In this house dwelt a personage by no means uncom- 
mon in England, and combining in his own nature a great 
many of the faults and good qualities of our national cha- 
racter. But we must give a sketch of his history^ which, 
though as brief as possible, will explain his character 
without any long details. The son of a well-doing man 
in the neiglibouring county town, he had early been put 
apprentice to a large dealer in various commodities ; 
gradually nuide his way in the world ; entered into part- 
nership with his old master; rendered the business doubly 
flourishing by care, activity, and exactness; increased in . 
wealth and honour ; married at forty-five the daughter of 
a poor clergyman — the only thing he ever did in his life 
without the cash-book in his hand; and was duly pre- 
sented with one fair daughter, whom he loved passing 
well. 

Through life he was \he most exact of men, prompt, 
punctual, authoritative : and, having really considerable 
talents in a particular line, very good taste in many things, 
an easy and increasing fortune, and a very comfortable 
notion of his own value, he became one of the most im- 
portant men of the town, gave law to the common coun- 
cil, and tone to a considerable class in society. He was 
a little dogmatic, somewhat pompous, and laved not con- 
tradiction ; and his wife, who was as meek as a lamb, 
iook care that he should experience none in his own 
dwelling. But, with all these little iiults, he had oon- 
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trived to make himself loved as well as respected. For 
though in putting two and two together, he was as accu- 
rate as our great mathematician's calculating machine, 
yet^in reality and in truth, there was not a more liberal 
man upon the face of the earth. If any })ody applied to 
him for pecuniary assistance, he would sit down, and, 
gathering together all the facts, calculate, with the most 
clear-headed precision, whetl^r a loan would be really 
useful to the person who asked it. If that were made 
clear, he had no hesitation whatever ; and, even if it were 
not made clear, and there was something like an even 
chance that his assistance might be serviceable, or might 
not, he only hesitated for a minute and a-half ; and the 
good spirit unloosed the purse-strings, ere the bad spirit 
could get them into a run knot. * 

As, however, he was upon extremely good terms with 
a lady who is one of the pleasantest compajiions that we 
can have in life, and whose name is Dame Fortune, those 
instances in which the chances were equally balanced, 
generally turned out as he could have wished, and he 
both served his friend and regained his money, with the 
proper addition of interest, both in bank-notes and friend- 
ship. 

He never met with but one great misfortune in his life 
up to the time of our commencing his history; but that 
misfortune drove him from the county town, and caused 
him to settle underneath the old castle by the sea-side. 
He lost neither his wife, nor his daughter, his health, his 
spirits, nor his fortune. No ! it was an addition, not a 
loss, that cut him to the heart. 

(Tne of the members of the common council, it seems, 
had a brother, who was a silversmith in London, and 
who, having made a comfortable competence, wisely re- 
tired from trade, came down to the town of w^hich he was 
a native and a free-man, and was soon admitted into the 
municipal body. Now, whether he had frequented a 
debating society or thfe reporter's gallery of St. Stephen's, 
whether he had studied under Cobbett or Hunt, Burdett 
or Hume, or any of those gentlemen — we do not mean 
either to be personal or political — any of those gentle- 
men, we say, famed for opposition, it would seem as if, 

^ 14* 
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ffom the moment he caa|e down, he had determined to 
overthrow the supremacy of our worthy friend, and to 
worry hint as though he hiad been a bishop, a baited bull, 
or ^ prime-minister. Moreover, he .was oratorical ; he 
would speak you a speech by the hour, in which he 
would confound all that the straightforward good sense 
of our friend had made clear ; he would pour upon the 
simplest point a torrent of fine words, not always pro- 
nounced with th^ utmost purity ; he would render the 
most pellucid position opake by the turbid stream of his 
eloquenee, and would add a few words of Latin, with 
very little reverence for the terminations of the noons, or 
the tenses of the verbs, but still with sufficient volubility 
to astound and overawe the ignorant ears around him. 

Our friend was resolved not to die without a struggle ; 
and, at the close of any of these triumphant orations, he 
would rise, feeling morally bonvinced^-seeing — knowing 
•—believing, that all his adversary had said was idle, ab- 
surd, and stupid, but yet labouring under a consciousness 
of his own incapability to disentangle the subject which 
had been twisted up into a Gordian knot, or even to find 
out the thin, feeble, and insignificant thread of his foe's 
argumentation amidst the crystals of sugarcandy with 
which his eloquence had invested it. He would rise, as 
we have said, and gasp, and struggle, and sit dgwn again, 
impotent of reply. 

There was no help for it ; he felt himself worsted ; 
and, after, the agony of a couple of months, be retreated 
from a field which he no longer could maintain. He re- 
signed his post in the town council, made the necessary 
arrangements with his partner in business to give jap his 
active share, and retired, a man well to do, to spend the 
rest of his days in peace at the little coast town, aboat 
ten miles from his former dwelling, th.e localities of which 
we have already described.- There, then, he settled with 
his wife and only daughter ; there he embellished, im- 
proved, did good, and enjoyed his doings, and passed his 
time in that busy and important usefulness which was so 
well suited to his disposiUon. 

But we forgot all this time to make the readeracquaint- 
ed with his name. It wa^ one, w|^ch, though not un- 
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common, wt» in some degree remarkable, being neither 
more nor less than John 'Deer. .Now, he certainly was 
not so light-footed as a roe, nor so timid as a stag, nor 
possessed of any of the distinctive qualities of the cer- 
vine creation. He was much too consequential a person 
also for any one — not even excepting his own-wife-— to 
venture to play upon his name, and turn John Deer into 
Dear John : so that the name of Deer could come to no 
harm in his ha.nds. But, alack, and well»a-day I he had, 
as we have before said, one fair daughter, whom he loved 
passing well ; and she was beautiful as a rose, gentle as 
a dove, timid as a young fawn, and her name was Ann ; 
so that it very naturally happened that when anybody 
spoke of her as Annie Deer^ there was an expression 
about the lips, and a mCeaning in the eyes, which gave the 
last e in her name very much the effect of an a; and 
Annie Deer, from her father's and her mother's lips-*-and 
one other pair besides— was Annie dear, whenever she 
was mentioned. 

Now, it was natural for her father to call her so, and 
very natural for her mother to call her so, and still more 
natural than all for one other person in the village so to 
call her also ; but who that person was, remains to be 
shown. We will not keep the reader a moment in sas- 
pense. Suspense is wrong, unjust, wicked : persons who 
have been condemned by a competent jury, and judged 
by a competent judge, are the only ones to whom sus- 
pense shoukl be applied— and very seldom, if ever, even 
then. The person who pronounced the name of Annie 
Deer with such a tone, shall be disclosed to the reader 
immediately. 

There was a poor widow in the village, who had seen 
better days, but whose whole remaining fortune was a 
hundred and fifty pounds per annum, and more than one 
half of that was on annuity. Yet, out of this sum she 
had contrived both to live with great respectability, and 
to give to her son, whom she loved far better than her- 
self, an education equal to the station in which his father 
had moved. When Mr. Deer and his family had first 
come to live at the little town of Saltham, as we shall 
call the place, W^liam Stanhope was absent with his 
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ship, for he had by this time liecome a mate in an East 
IncUaman, and Mr. and Mrs. Deer did everything they 
could to be kind and civil to Mrs. Stanhope, and make 
her time pass cheerfully till her son's return. 

When at length he did come back, they welcomed him 
as an old friend, pouring upon him all those civilities and 
festlyities with which we greet the long absent and long 
expected. He was a very handsome young man, brave, 
gay, and happy in his disposition, gentlemanly and well 
educated, but withal touched with the frank, straight: 
forwardness of a sailor ; but the quality which, joined 
with others, pleased Mr. Deer the most, was a prudent 
and economical calculation of expenses, which taught him 
what was just to others, and what was just to himself.. 
Mr. Deer liked him very much, and though Annie Deer 
was at that time only fourteen, and no great chance ex- 
isted of her falling in love with anybody, yet Mr! Deer, 
being famed for foresight, resolved that he would exam- 
ine young Stanhope's character thorotighly, and watch 
him well. 

That year William Stanhope had brought home no 
great wealth, having scarcely any capital to trade upon ; 
but he had brought some very pretty presents for his 
mother, which showed him to be a very kind and dutiful 
young man. The next year, having increased his capi- 
tal, his gains were increased ; and, besides bringing home 
more money, he brought home not only presents for his 
mother, but presents for Annie Deer, which he gave 
straightforwardly to her father, expressing his gratitude 
for ail the kindness which had been shown to his mother 
during his absence. ^ 

Mr. Deer took the presents, and inquired, with looks 
of much personal interest, into the speculations of the 
young sailor, and their success.- William Stanhope was 
frank and candid, and though the sum that he had made 
was not very brilliant, yet, compared with his means of 
making it, it promised so well that Mr. Deer began to 
"calculate, and found that liberal assistance might, without 
risk, enable young Stanhope to advance his fortune rapid- 
ly, and he made the offer at once. It was embraced with 
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thanks, and the next voyage insured to William Stanhope 
competence as a single man. - 

He had a higher ambition, however. He was 90 w 
competent to take the command of a ship. He was re- 
spected and esteemed by all who knew him, and a favour- 
ably offer was made to him, but the sum of ready money 
required was very large ; and, though he mentioned the 
offer to his mother, with all its advantages, and all the 
dif^culties that interposed, he spoke of it tb no one else. 
His mother went that evening to drink tea with the 
family under the castle, but William Stanhope remained 
at home musing, alleging that he had letters of business 
to write ; -and the next morning, instead of taking his 
way to the house of Mr. Deer, as was his common prac- 
tice, he wandered along solitary upon the sands round the 
bay, seeming to count every pebble that studded the 
shore. He had not gone very far, however, before a 
friendly hand was laid upon his arm, and Mr. Deer, join- 
ing him in his walk, entered atonce upon business. He, 
told him that Mrs. Stanhope had related to them the eve- 
ning before, the offer which had been made concerning 
the cojTimand of a ship, and then went on to ask his 
young friend why he had not applied to him, John Deer, 
for the money. 

" I did not know, my dear sir," replied the youth, 
♦' that you would be willing to lend so large a sum." 

" Not willing to every body," replied Mr. Deer, "but 
quite willing to you, who, in all your transactiops, are 
as correct as ray cash-book." 

Still, William Stanhope paused ; and then, after letting 
4wo sailors, who were loitering along the shore, pass 
them by, he turned directly towards his companion, and, 
raising his head, he said, " There is another reason, Mr. 
Deer, why I have not asked you ; I am in love with your 
daughter, Annie, and, if I get on fn the world, I am de- 
termined to seek her hand. I did not wish to mention 
this at present, because I have but little to offer her, ex- 
cept in hopes and expectations, and I could not think of 
asking you to lend me so large a sum of money, without 
^telling you what were my feelings towards your daugh« 
ter," % 
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**Sir, yon are an honest man/* replied Mr. Deer, ^* and 
keep, I see, both aides of the aecount clear. But I will 
strike a balance with you, and begin a new account. 
Thus, then, we stand, William : I will lend you ten thou- 
sand pounds to buy your ship, and, when you think you 
have made enough to afford d wife, I will give you the 
ten thousand pounds as my daughter's fortune, and be 
glad to receive you as my son-in-law.*' 

" This is beginning a new account, indeed, my dear 
sir, for it leaves roe your debtor in every way." 

"Pay it off in kindness to my child," replied Mr. 
Deer ; and the matter was thus tina^ly settled with the 
father. As to the daughter, William Stanhope sat with 
her for an hour and a half before dinner; and at a little 
party which was given that night at the clergyman's 
house, every body declared that tho beautiful eyes of 
Annie Deer looked like two stars. 

The twu months that followed were filled up with that 
thrilling joy in which present pleasure is mingled with, 
and heightened by the expectation of something not ex- 
actly sorrowful, nor painful, nor melancholy, but perhaps 
we should call it sad. Thus, Annie Deer enjoyed, to the 
full, the society of him she loved, though th^ expectation 
of his departure, upon his first voyage, as captain of a 
China vessel, sometimes Jbrought a cloud over the bright 
sky of their happiness. Time, that rapid old postilion, 
who goes jogging on in the saddle faster and faster every 
day, without at all minding the six thousand years that 
have elapsed since first he began to beat the road — Time, 
we say, whipped his horses into the full gallop, and car- 
ried William Stanhope and Annie Deer with wonderful 
. rapidity to the point of parting. Annie Deer cried very 
bitterly ; and, as they were among the first tears she had 
ever shed in her life, they were, of course^ the more 
painful. William Stanhope would not suffer himself to 
weep, but he felt little less than she did. They parted, 
however. He took the command of his vessel ; and, 
shortly afterwards, she, within one hour, saw in the news- 
"paper, and read in his own handwriting, that the Honour- 
able Company's ship, Lord Spencer, Captain Stanhope, 
commander, had cleared out, and dropped down the river,* 
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It was the month of March, and the weather somewhat 
boisterous ; and Mr. Deer, when he heard the wind 
whistle and roar down the ^chimney, thanked God that 
some man had been struck with the very provident idea 
of insuring vessels risking themselves upon that treach- 
erous ocean. Annie Deer's mind ran in the same way, 
but jt went no farther than wishing that there was really 
some meaning in the name by which Life Assurance So- 
cieties designate themselves. But slie felt too bitterly, 
poor girl, that there is no insuring that fragile thing, hu- 
man life, especially when trusted to the mercy of the 
winds and -waves. Her daily walk was upon the edge 
of the little promontory, looking over the vast< melancholy 
sea ; and, at length, a few days after the ship had dropped 
down the river, she beheld a gallant vessel coming on 
l^th a furious and not very favourable gale ; and, watch- 
ing it with deep interest, saw it take refuge in their little 
bay, and come to anchor to let pass the storm. About 
four in the afternoon, the wind lulled, but shifted more to 
the south-west, so that no ship was likely to get out of 
the Channel. About half-past four, as she was looking 
out of the ,drawing-room windows of her father's house, 
she saw something like a boat tossed up from time to 
time by the bounding waves, which the tempest had left 
behind it. In half an hour after, she was pressed in the 
arms of William Stanhope, and two or three hours more 
of pure happiness were added to the few which they had 
known through life. At ten o'clock, he took his depart- 
ure ; but, at that hour, the moon, though she was Shin- 
ing, was red and dim, announcing that the presence of 
the commander might soon be wanted on board his vessel. 

Annie Deer retired to her chamber immediately after- 
wards. She retired not to repose, however, but, on the 
contrary, to pay for the happiness which she'liad that 
night experienced, by many a tear. She prayed, too, and 
prayed fervently, not without* hope in the eiBcacy of 
prayer, but with that trembling timidity, that doubt of our 
own worthiness, under the weight of which the footsteps 
of the Apostle, though miraculously upheld, sunk through 
the surface of the yielding waters. AH remained calm; 
and, towards eleven o'clock, she ^marked the clouds 
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pasting, over the moon, taking a different direcUon from 
that which they had done in the morning: and she thought, 
with mixed hope and apprehension, that, ere the morn- 
ing, perhaps, he whom she loved, might be far away npon 
that voyage, which was deslined either to give them com- 
fort and independence, or to separate them for ever. She 
lay down to rest; but, towards twelve o'clock, the wind 
began to rise, increased in violence every moment, and 
swelled, at length, into a hurricane. The casements rat- 
tled ; the wainscot shook and creaked ; the house itself 
seemed shaken. Loudly roaring round and round, the 
spirit of the storm appeared clamouring at the gates for 
admittance. It could be heard as it whistled through the 
branches of the trees. It could be distinguished as it 
rushed and raved amidst the ruins of the castle up above. 
It could be fqlt as it swept, with sighing and a melan- 
choly sound, over the level sands of the bay, interrupted 
only by the sullen plunge of the waves, as they poured 
headlong upon the resounding shore. Annie Deer rose 
from her bed, and listened, and wept, and prayed, through 
the livelong night. 

But what boots it to tell a long and a sad story, when 
a very few words will serve our purpose t With the 
morning light Annie Deer gazed from her window, but 
the ship was gone, and the storm continued ; and, as she 
looked, without making any particular effort to hear, the 
sound of a few distant guns caught her ear, and made her 
heart ^ink low. The tempest lasted the whole day. 
During the night it decreased, and the next morning there 
were found on various points of the coast- the spars and 
timbers of a gallant vessel, on some of which were paint- 
ed '' The Earl Spencer !" The gentlemen of Lloyd's 
announced the loss of an outward-bound Chinaman. The 
owners of the Earl Spencer cursed the luck which had 
lost tftem a good voyage, and applied to the underwriters. 
The underwriters cursed 'their luck still more furiously, 
but paid the money. Mr. Deer thanked God that he had 
insured to the full amount of his loan, and Annie Deer 
sat down with widowed heart, to pass the rest of her 
life with very little interest in the things thereof. Her 
mother marked the varying colour^of her cheek, the Ian- 
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gaor of her look, and the frequent tearfulness of her aye ; 
and, kissing her tenderly, let falls drop on the pale fore- 
head of her only child. Annie Deer met with sympathy 
from one kindred being in her melancholy path, and it 
was all she hoped for, all she asked, in life. 

Such was the first part of the story of Annie Deer. 
Now, all stories, into whatsoever imaginary divisions 
they may be separated by the brains of the teller, have at 
least two parts ; there is no getting rid of the beginqing 
and the end. Having told' the former, we mast now turn 
to the latter, which is destined to be shorter still. Mr. 
Deer went to London, and was indemnified by the under- 
writers for the money he had advanced ; and he returned 
to his dwelling, looking really sad for the loss of poor 
William Stanhope. He called upon the childless widow, 
and tried to comfort her, but she was not to be comfort- , 
ed. He spoke some soothing words to Annie, but Annie 
only wept the vmore ; and Mr. Deer himself had a kind 
of perception that they had all sufifered a loss, which 
money could never repair. As the house was dull, and 
the village was dulU and every thing about the place 
looked more or less gloomy, since the loss of the Lord 
Spencer and poor William Stanhope, Mr. Deer betook 
himself one day, merely for the sake of relaxation, to the 
county town, purposing,- as the pleasantest and most ha- 
bitual way of amusing his thoughts, to look into all the 
accounts and proceedings of the very respectable firm in 
which the greater part of his fortune was still embarked. 
His partner was out, however, when he arrived; and 
Mr. Deer, strolling out into the town, was met by Mr. 
Pocock the silversmith, and Mr. Pocock's retired brother 
John, the common-councilman and orator. 

Now, Mr. Deer and Mr. John Pocock were severally 
sixty-three years of age and upwards, and the enmities 
of sixty-three are pertinacipus things. Mr. Deer, there-' 
fore, would willingly have avoided Mr. John Pocock ; 
but that gentleman, on the contrary, put his arm throiugh 
his, talked to him very civilly, and, leading the conver- 
sation to the affairs of Mr. Deer's house, gave him a hint, 
with perfect kindness of intent and ibanner, that his part- 
ner might be getting on too fast. Mr. Deer was agitated, 

15 
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alarmed, and irritated ; and, if he bad done vrh^i his heart 
bade him, he would have told his companion to mind his 
own business, and to meddle with nobody else's affairs, 
for that he, John Deer, was rich enough to buy out him, 
John Pocock, and all his relations. "He refrained, how- 
ever, and answered as civilly as the nature of the case 
would allow ; but returned to his partner's house, and 
instantly set to work to investigate the matter thoroughly. 

Sad and alarming was the result of his inquiries. He 
found that, during the five or six years of his absence, 
his partner, although he had contrived to make a fair 
show in their half-yearly accounts, had in fact addicted 
himself to banking, farming, and such vices. Immense 
sums were risked at that moment in hazardous specula- 
tions, and Mr. Deer saw himself inextricably implicated 
in transactions which he would not have meddled with 
for the world, of his own free will. 

The matter went on as simply as it is possible to Con- 
ceive. His partner, seeing that Mr. Deer was now con- 
vinced that he. had trusted once too far, grew angry, re- 
sisted the interference which might have saved him, 
hurried recklessly on in the wrong course, and, ere four 
months were out, the house of Deer and Co. were bank- 
rupts to the amount of more than a hundred thousand 
pounds. By the wise and strenuous efforts which Mr. 
Deer had made during those unhappy four months, to 
retrieve the affairs of the firm, they were enabled to pay 
very nearly twenty shillings in the pound. But the beau- 
tiful house under the castle was advertised for sale; the 
rich furniture and plate were* disposed of by auction ; 
and Mr. Deer retired to a small cottage next to that of the 
widow Stanhope. 

Amidst all this distress, ,no one was so kind as Mr. 
John Pocock. Though at his period of life much loco- 
motion was not agreeable, he drove over two or three 
times a week, to console, advise, and expostulate with 
Mr. Deer, whose mind had fallen into a painful state of 
despair, and who in body had sunk at once into an old 
man. He wished Mr. Deer to rouse his spirits, and to 
resume business at, once upon his own account, and he 
offered most liberally to advance him any sum of money 
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for that purpose ; but Mr. Deer felt, and Mr. John Po- 
cock was soon convinced,- that such a course was imprac- 
ticable. The bankrupt's health gave way mor^ and more 
each day. He became fretful and impatient. A very 
small pittance, which belonged to his wife, supported him 
and his family in penury for some months, but he^saw it 
drawing to a close with agony of heart. Pity pained 
him — consolation seemed an insult ; and he would gaze 
upon his daughter by the hour together, as she sat paint- 
ing little screens, working little purses, or busying herself 
in any of those employments which she fancied and 
hoped might prove the means of supporting her father 
and mother in their old age. At length the money came 
to an end, and on that very night Mr. Deer was struck 
with palsy, which fixed him to the marble seat of impo- 
tent age all the rest of his days. 

Annie Deer then found how little could be procured by 
those means to which she had trusted for support.* Mrs. 
Deer bore all patiendy, and she and her daughter con- 
sulted and deliberated long with Mr. John Pocock, as to 
what they could do in the terrible strait to which they 
were reduced. His kindness was unfailing. He looked 
at the afflicted wife — he looked at the beautiful, but des- 
titute girl, till the tears rose in his eyes ; and, insisting 
upon their taking a small sum as a loan, till he could de- 
vise some plan for their future life, he. left them, promis- 
ing to return on the following day, and declaring that he 
would not come back without some feasible scheme for 
their support. It was night on the promised day before 
he made his appearance, but then he came in his. own 
chariot, and then there was a briskness in his look, and a 
smartness in his whole aspect, which led Mrs. Deer and 
her daughter to believe that his meditations on their be- 
half had not been without result. His hair was nicely 
powdered and adjusted to a line ; his pigtail was tied up 
with a new piece of ribbon, and his best blue coat and 
white waistcoat shone without a speck. Mr. Deer was 
somewhat better, and sitting in a chair by the fire. Poor 
Mrs. Stanhope, had come in to cheer them, as far as her 
sad heart would allow, and the sight of Mr. John Pocock, 
with a gayer air, blew up the last spark of hope that Uu* 
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cered in their hearts. Mr. Pocock looked at Mrs. Staa* 
nope, aa if he could have wished her away ; but he was 
full of what he had to say, and would not delay it. 

" My dear Mr. Deer," he said, advancing into their 
little" circle, ^ and you, Mrs. Deer, and you^ my dear 
young lady, must give roe your attention mo^e than all. 
Misfortunes may happen to every one, and very sharp 
misfortunes have happened to you. Now, I see but one 
way on earth of remedying them, and making us all again 
happy and comfortable. I am an old man, Miss Annie, 
sixty -four years of age in April, which is next month ; 
but, if you will accept the band of an honest man, who 
loves you dearly, and respects you much, he will do all 
he can to make you and yours happy. His fortune is of 
his own nraking, and he may well do with it what he 
likes ; he will be not only proud to have you for his 
wife, but proud to have a wife who will devote herself to 
make herparents as well as her husband comfortable.'* 

Annie Deer had turned as pale as death ; Mrs. Deer 
threw her arms around her child's neck, and wept bitter- 
ly ; her father said not a word, but, like the parent in the 
most beautiful song we possess, he looked in her face till 
her heart was like to break. Her eyes did not overflow, 
but they turned towards Mrs. Stanhope, and her lips mut- 
tered, **Oh, William, William I— Sir," she continued, 
turning to Mr. Pocock, '^I have loved, deeply loved 
another, and I love his memory still, and ever must love 
t." 

'* I will not be jealous of that, my dear young lady," 
he replied ; •* your love for the dead will never interfere 
with your duty towards the living. Nor do I expect you 
to love me otherwise than as a young woman may love 
an old man who is kind to her. Believe me. Miss Annie," 
he continued, taking her hand, ** I^am not a selfish man, 
and I do not make this proposal altogether for my own 
gratification." 

*' I know it is not, I know it is not," replied Annie 
Deer, and she wept. . " 

*'Oh, Annie," cried Mrs. Stanhope, "do not let the 
thoughts of our lost William prevent you Arom doing your 
duty towards your paients in sueh a terrible situation as 
•^'sT - > 
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The lears streamed from Mr. Deer's eyes, and he cried 
ifn a feeble voice, ** Annie ! Annie, my child, do not make 
yourself miserable for me !" That tone and that look 
were worth all the persuasions in the world, and -the 
fatal consent hung upon the lips of Annie Deer, when 
the door behind her opened, and Mrs. Stanhope, who sat 
with her face towards it, started from her seat, and with 
one loud scream fell senseless on the floor. Annie turned 
to see what was the matter^ and she, too, would have 
fallen, had she not been caught in the aroHi, and held to 
the heart of William Stanhope. 

*• Good God ! what is the. cause of all this ?" he ex- 
claimed : '* every body seems frightened at me, the ser- 
vants run away, my mother faints ! Have you not re- 
ceived my letter 1" • 

The scene of confusion that ensued, explanations, his- 
tories, inquiries, replfes, fresh mistakes, and fresh eclair- 
cissements, though they were all comprised in the space 
of about an hour, would occupy a great many hours in 
the detail. At the end of that time, thefe were onl^ two 
things which wanted explanation; the first of which was, 
what had become of two letters, one of which William 
Stanhope had sent from St. Helena on his way to India, 
telling that he had been shipwrecked ; that when his ves- 
sel went down he had been saved 'in the last boat, and 
had been picked up by an outward-bound Indiaman ; that 
he had preserved the bills in which all his little capital 
was invested ; and that he intended to employ them in 
India, in the hope of recovering, in some degree, the ter- 
rible loss he had sustained. The second letter had been 
written from London three days before his re-appear- 
ance, and went to inform Mr. Deer that the loss of his 
vessel had proved, as far as he was concerned, the most 
fortunate chance that could have befallen him ; that he 
had arrived in India at a happy moment ; had made one 
of those successful speculations which were then not un- 
common, and which the good name he had acquired 
while a mate in the service, had enabled him to extend 
far more than his own limited capital would have permit" 
ted ; that, contented with one happy chance, and a mo- 
derate fortune, he had returned to England, and was com- 
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iog down to claim the band of hia^ fair bride, a far richer 
man than his most sanguine hopes bad ever ted httn to 
anticipate. The loss of the first of these letters, William 
himself eamly accounted for, by acknowledging that be 
entrusted it to a private band — and every one who has had 
any thing to do with private hands, must be well aware 
that they are in general furnished with very slippery 
fingeil^. The loss of the second was justly accounted for 
by a surmise of Mr. John Pocock's, who suggested that, 
as postmasters— -whether legally or not, we do not know 
•—take upon themselves the infamous task of handing 
over the letters of bankrupts, public and private alike, to 
the assignees, exposing to the cold eyes of mercantile in* 
quisitors all the secrets of domestic life, the anguish of the 
child's heart for the parentis misfortune, the agony of the 
parent for the downfall of his child, and the sweet com- 
munings and consolings of kindred affection, the counsel 
and the comfort, the care and the apprehension«^as this 
evil and iniquitous practice, we say, is or was tolerated 
in the land, Mr. Ppcock suggested that the letter of Wil- 
liam Stanhope had very likely been sent to the assignees. 
And so it was. The letter had been so sent. The as- 
signees were absent. And thus, for three long days, the 
letter was withheld from the only eye that should have 
seen it. 

All that remained waa the explanation between Mr. 
Pocock and William Stanhope, and that might have been 
very well omitted, if the former gentleman had pleased, 
for William had remarked nothing farther than that he 
was a good-looking old gentleman, and seemed to take a 
great interest in Mr. Deer*a affairs. But Mr. Pocock, 
who had at first felt a little uneasy at the re-appearance of 
the young sailor,, had soon made up his mind, like a sen- 
sible man, as he really was, to make the best of what he 
Qould not avoid, and to rejoice in the renewed happiness 
of others, though it brought a little disappointment to 
himself. He was resolved, however, to extract the satis* 
faction of a speech from the matter, and therefore, as 
soon as every thing else was settled, he got upon his 
legs, and proceeded—*' Captain Stanhope," he said, " you 
have come just in time to prevent the completion of what 
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perhaps might*have been a very bad bargain on. all parts. 
The fact isv that I saw^ no earUily way of arranging the 
affairs of our good friend Mr. Deer, but by m'arrying his 
daughter. I had just made a bargain with her not to 
oppose her thinking of you wkh regret, when we all be- 
lieved you dead, and God knows I shall as^ little oppose 
her thinking of you with affection, now we see that you 
are living. As you deprive me of the title 'of a husband, 
Captain Stanhope, I shall only demand that you grant 
me the name of a friend ; and though I am a tolerably 
spruce old gentleman," be added, twitching his pigtail, 
'* yet, as you have not found me a dangerous rival, you 
will doubtless not feai me as a dangerous acquaintance." 
Captain Stanhope shook him by the hand, and willing* 
ly ratified the treaty be proposed. The days of Mr. Deer 
passed happily thenceforward to their dose, and his 
daughter became the wife of Captain William Stanhope. 
Restored to affluence and comfort, she was the same 
gentle, unassuming* affectionate being she had ever been ; 
and-^though the good people of the little town where 
she continued to live, called - her, with great reverence, 
Mrs. Captain Stanhope— -to her husband and her family, 
she never changed her name, but remained Jinnie dear 
to the last day of her life. 
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'* Well, well, Monsieur Albert, I don't want to repeat 
what you can*t like to hear. It's of no use to say the 
same thing over and over again,, as we have^been doing 
for the last hour. As for your never being happy with- 
out my daughter — bah ! I know better, and so will you 
before long. She's a good girl, to be sure, but there are 
plenty more, plenty— enough for every body to find one. 
So, good luck to you !" ' - 

Thus said old Jouflfray, a flourishing silk-manufacturer 
of Lyons, to young Albert Cluneau, a lieutenant on half- 
pay, at the end of a conversation, the purport of which 
no reader can be at a loss to guess. An unpleasant inter- 
vie iv was that for both parties ; inasorach as the old gen- 
tleman's doors had always been open to young Albert, 
from his youth upward ; and somehow he "had latterly 
become an especial favourite, notwithstanding his father's 
death, which left him with little more than his sword and 
his commission. 

** I feel my presumption, monsieur," sighed the doleful 
lover ; '* I have been rash. Certainly an obscure denU" 
solde ought not to aspire to one placed so far above him 
in fortune as Ma'mselle Cesarine. But, it was not yes- 
terday, monsieur, that I first- 
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" Bah ! bah !" exclaimed Monsieur JoufTray, interrupt- 
ing him, *' don't take it into your head that I am rich. 
We never know what we are worth in trade. Up and 
down go the markets. The workmen become riotous. 
Goods go out of fashion. Bad debts, Sic, <Sz;c. &c. No 
use tallung to you about such matters. Wish you'd been 
brought up to mercantile pursuits, though. Some chance 
of getting a few hundred thousand francs together then ; 
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\Akif funv-'^'-^^^ and he conchided with an expressive 
shrog of the shoolders. 

'' Hundreds of dioosands of francs !** groaned Albert, 
with an expression of mingled astonishment and despair. 

'**Ay, ay," said the merchant, wishing to get away 
from further importunities. '*Mu%t look to the future. 
Don't suppose, though, that I'd sell my child for money, 
against her will. Not made of that sort of stuff. Only 
must have something for the menage. So, to show you 
I've no ill* will, or bad opinion of you, X tell you plainly 
that, if you had but one hundred thousand francs, and 
Gesarine liked you as well as you say you like her, I 
would make no* farther objections. However, as matters 
are, you had better look out for somebody else. Bah ! 
don't look so dismal Never fear ! People don't die fof 
love in France. But I am wanted in the counting-house." 

The interview then terminated, somewhat abruptly, by 
a shak^ of the hand and a Bon jour ;" and, from ihat day 
the lieutenant never could contrive to call when his old 
friends were ?* at home." 

.Now Cesarine, the subject of the above conversationt 
and very many more which followed between her father 
and mother, was altogether an exceedingly pieasant yonng 
lady to look at. Nature seemed to have intended her for 
a remarkably pretty brunette ; but, somehow, though her 
hair and eyes were dark, nothing could be more deli- 
cately clear and white than her complexion. Perhaps 
the superabundant care that her parents took of their only 
child, operatin'g in unison with the atmosphere of a large 
city, might have tended thus to blanch a flower, which 
purer air and the blessed sunbeams would have caused to 
blow with more brilliant and dazzling beauty. This sup- 
pK>sition, indeed, always seemed more probable, afier she. 
had enjoyed a ride or walk along the banks of the Saone, 
or upon the higher grounds which separate that river 
from the rapid Rhone. Then the glow of health would 
thrill and linger for a while upon her cheeic, adding an 
evanescent charm to features otherwise too delicately re- 
sembling the finest efforts of unrivalled sculpture. 

Romantically l3eautiful are the immediate environs of 
Lyons. Sleep hills .and beetling fantastie rocks, broad 
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Yiae-clad declivities, reaching to the water's edge, and 
narrow woody glens, are there : but, more than all, the 
gently curving small *' valons," sweeping away from the 
river's banks, and here and there darkened by luxuriant 
vegetation, where the trembling aspen-, the lofty acacia, 
and the solemn gloom of the linden grove, form a strik- 
ing contrast with the barren rocks above. These, par- 
ticularly the latter, continue to be the chosen resorts of 
lovers and others, who are fond of solitude ; and, though 
his name is often on their lips, would doubtless have been 
used for the same purpose, had they never been the fa- 
vourite walks of Jean Jacques Rousseau. 

As Monsieur Jouffray was constantly engaged in his 
business, and Madame Jouffray completely occupied dur- 
ing the day with her household affairs, and Mademoiselle 
Cesarine had a lively bonne amie for her confidante, and 
Lieutenant Cluneau had no sort of duty to perform, save 
that of watching their movements, it would have been 
somewhat extraordinary if he had not contrived to catch 
a glimpse of his mistress elsewhere, since he never could ^ 
find her " at home." Whether such an idea, or the 
generous desire of serving his young friend, were upper- 
roost in the merchant's thoughts, matters little ; but, some 
weeks afier the lover's declaration, he had the honour of 
a farewell visit from a general of&cer, about to depart to 
assume the command of a distant province. A formal 
" P. P. C." accorded not with Monsieur Jouffray 's ideas 
of hospitality; so the ceremonious call became an~ unce- 
remonious, but by no means unsubstantial dinner. 

The general and his staff accepted the invitation, sans 
fagon, and did exceeding honour to their host's good fare 
and excellent wines, particularly the latter. Thus it came 
to pass that, when the hour for saying adieu arrived, the 
gallant guest expressed himself infinitely obliged for all 
the polite attentions that he had received during his so- 
journ in Lyons, and finished by declaring that nothing 
would afford him more pleasure than an opportunity of 
serving his worthy host. 

•• Never fear applying to me, monsieur," said he. " If 
what you wish lie in my power, it shall be done. I am 
au desespoir at the idea of quitting such amiable friends ; 
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but, we soldiers — " and he concladed, after a significant 
shrug, " I wish monsieur had a son in the arnoy. He 
should not be forgotten, rely upon it." 

Upon this hint, our worthy manufacturer ventured to 
speak a few words in behalf of Albert Cluneau, whom he 
described as a young man of excellent principles and 
abilities, but withal of a warm imagination and ardent 
temperament — qualities which rendered an indolent life 
in a large city peculiarly dangerous to him. 

** Well, monsieur," observed the general gaily, ** I 
have no doubt we shall be able to find room for him: 
but tell me candidly^— for I always like to know some- 
thing of the foibles, as well as the good qualities of my 
officers — tell me candidly ^hatsort of temptation, in this 
your great city, you imagine most dangerous to your 
young friend. Is it gaming, extravagance, billiards? I 
shall post him accordingly." 

** Nothing of the kind, Monsieur le General," replied 

the merchant. " The fact is ahem ! — that is, I h^ve 

reason to fear that, for want of something better to do, 
he is getting entangled in a love affair, which cannot lead 
him into any good, but, on the contrary, may " 

" We'll soon arrange that," exclaimed the general. 
*• Belles are every where ; but the one present is always 
worth all the rest. Soytz tranquille, mon ami.** 

The result of this leave-taking was an official announce- 
ment to Albert Cluneau, in consequence of which he left 
Lyons, with a heavy heart, to join a regiment then at Gre- 
noble, whence it was to march he knew not whither. 

Some months had elapsed, and autumn i was on the 
wane, when Dr. Leslrange, the family physician, was 
closeted with Madame Jouffray, to whom he discoursed 
at considerable length, of nerves, and lungs, and pulmo- 
nary processes, and the effects of a smoky atmosphere, 
and confinement, Slc, &c. 

" We have alwa5*s lived here, and been very well," 
observed the unsophisticated dame. ** Indeed, I think 
our air is particularly wholesome; so, what can ail our 
dear child I can't think." 

'* As I have had the honour of explaioing to you, 
madam," resumed the Doctor, **our atmosphere, besides 
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being deprived» by extraneous ctnses, of a considerable 
poition of oxygen, Is become a buoyant medium, impreg- 
nated with fuliginous particles, which imperceptibly disu- 
nite almost to alomical minutiae, so that in the process of 
inhalation ^" 

** Well, my dear sir," groaned madame* interrupting 
bim, " r must refer you to Iny husband : but I really 
don't think be can manage to leave his business." 

" If Mademoiselle does not spend the winter at Nice, 
I will not answer f5r the consequences,^' observed the 
Doctor, authol-itatively. 

If any one should inquire when a physician was ever 
made answerable for ** consequences," be it observed, 
that Lyons was included in the old kingdom of Burgundy, 
wherein lived in tbe olden time two medecinSf named 
Nicholas and Donat, of great celebrity, no doubt, as they 
were called In to attend upon the queen. Her majesty, 
(Queen Austregilde,) however, got worse and worse, and 
at last died ; but not till she had requested her husband 
(Gontran) to bury her two mSdecins with her. The 
king promised, and hervish was literally complied with. 

Doubtless this and other persecutions, which our space 
admits not of relating, were known to Dr. Lestrange, and 
probably may have originated the professional disclama- 
tory phrase now so general.' But to our tale. 

Monsieur JoufTray listened patiently enough, while the 
Doctor talked in scientific terms beyond his comprehen- 
sion ; but, when the subject of purer and milder air was 
introduced, he could not refrain from observing, some- 
what brusquely, •* Eh i what ? go away from Lyons for 
pure and mild air ? You cannot be serious. There is 
no spot in France, and of course nowhere else in the 
universe, to be compared to it. Iliave lived here all my 
life, and never Jmew what illness was — ^bah ! However, 
I donH mind taking a country-house,^ if you think that 
will do Gesarine any good ; but, as for leaving my busi- 
ness, and going over the mountains, and nobody knows 
where — bah! it's ridiculous." 

The Doctor, however, stuck to his point with a tena- 
city which surprised the worthy coi^>le exceedingly, in- 
asmuch as such was not his wonted habit, and, moreover. 
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his advice appeared contrary to his interest. This last 
consideration wrought powerfully upon Monsieur Jouf* 
fray, when he began to cogitate upon the subject; so he 
took a map of the southern coajst, and, finding that Nice 
lay on the border of Italy, it struck him that the expen- 
sive and hitherto deemet^useless journey might be con- 
verted into a profitable mercantile speculation. ' 

** Humph !*' said he, running his fore-finger along the 
outline of the bay, *' it seems but a step to Genoa, and 
then across to Turin. Bah! it^s no distance. Nothing 
like dealing' on the spot. My stock of silk is getting 
low : 1 can buy largely, and pay ready money, -400, 
That's something, I know, in Piedmont. 1 see plainly 
I shall make a good thing of it. Whenl have once set-> 
tied the ladies in a good house, they won't want me till 
ii*8 time to return home." 

Having thus resolved, few preparations were needful ; 
and, on the tbiTd day, the little family-parly embarked on 
board a commodious, though somewhat cIumsy-lQoking 
vessel. But its apparent strength gave a feeling of secu- 
rity to the inexperienced voyagers, and pleasant, inex- 
pr€8sibly pleasant, was it to one on board, to feel herself 
borne rapidly along upon the glorious Rhone. As tower, 
and tiill) and village-spire seemed to fly past, she felt as 
though wafted by wings towards Italy ; and, if she had 
any wish, it was that they could be as the wings of the 
eagle, to pursue the setting sun. 

••3/a/oi/'* exclaimed Monsieur JoOfFray, on their 
arrival at Aries, " it's very extraordinary ! The child 
seems to be better already. I suppose there must be 
something in the change of air, for Fm sure it^s not bet- 
ter here than at Lyons. I hope she will be able to bear 
the over-land journey as well, x I will 4ake care to have 
an easy carriage, and not make the days' journeys too 
long." 

All this was very kind of Papa Jouffray ; but, to say 
the truth, no one seemed so much fatigued at the end of 
each subsequent day's journey as the good man himself; 
and, on their arrival at Marseilles, he proposed a halt, in 
order, as he said, « to seeahe lions." But, in reality, he 
grudged the time spent without doing business, and hoped 
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to oeeapy a few hoar* profiiabtf among his c<me8poiid- 
enta in that eity. Right glad waa he, therefore, to meet 
at his hotel the general with whom he had parted on soch 
friendly terma : more particolarly when that officer and 
hie staff volunteered to take the ladies nnder their pro- 
tection, and '* show them eve||thing.'' 
' So the brief time of their sojourning was extremely 
agreeable and refreshing to all, till the eve of their de- 
parture, when the general took an opportunity of private- 
ly condoling with Monsieur Jouflfiray upon the alteration 
in his daughter's health and appearance. 

" Ma foil Monsieur le General !'* exclaimed the father, 
** what can you mean 1 She was never better. Can bear 
travelling as well as you or I can. 8hould have turned 
back home again, if it hadn't been for some little affaiis. 
of my own at Genoa.** 

"Don't deceive yourself, my dear air,*^ observed the 

Seneral, gravely. *' You are in the habit of seeing her 
aily, and, therefore, do not perceive the change ; but,'* 
(here he shook his head), " but, my friend, that pain in 
Uie side, that flush upon the cheek ! I am sorry to speak 
thus to you. It is best to be prepared. You certainly 
cannot do better than take h^r to Nice, and it is because 
yoti are going thither, that I have introduced this painful 
subject. Here is a letter . to a very old friend of mine 
high in the medical department, who intends to pass the 
winter there. If any man can cure your daughter, he is 
the man : but, I must warn you that he is very eccentric, 
and likes better to attend the poor tljan the rich. I have 
also heard strange tales of his exorbitant charges to the 
latter, when they would call him in against his inclina- 
tion. Circumstances have occurred between us, which I 
may confidently say will give my introduction no com- 
mon weight ; and, if time allowed, I could relate instances 
of his skill that seem absolutely miraculous." 

Monsieur Jouffray returned thanks, took the letter, 
shrugged his shoulders, declared that it was all a mistake, 
and that Cesarine was going on admirably and so forth ; 
but the general nevertheless shook hie bead incredulously, 
and finally took leave of the somewhat more anxious fa- 
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ther^ with a sifh and a most deploring, compassionate, 
nieful countenance. 

Monsieur Jouflfray very considerately forbore from men- 
tioning this conversation to his spouse ; hut could not 
avoid watching his daughter's looks and conduct more 
closely during the remainder of their journey. 

The consequence was a degree of alarm respecting her, 
which he liad never before experienced. Ever and anon, 
when the carriage was jolted violently, she would place 
her hand upon her side, while an expression of anguish 
came over her countenance. Moreover, a languor, which 
he had not previously noticed, now appeared almost al- 
ways to be upon her, and she would sit silent sometimes 
for hoiirs. Even when her lively and. particular friend 
and companion, Fanchette Dubois, roused and excited her 
to smile, the impulse lasted but a few minutes, and then 
she would shake her head, put, her hand to her side, and 
relapae into her former lethargy. In tliis state, matters 
continued when they crossed the river Var an^ arrived at 
Nice, just aa the golden gleams of the setting sun were 
fading away from the face of the broad blue sea. 

'^ Bah !" exclaimed Monsieur Jouffray, when joining 
his family at breakfast, after taking his morning walk as 
usual; '* bah ! compare this place with Lyons! It*s one 
of the most triste towns J ever eaw. They've a prome- 
nade, it's true : but where do you think it is ? You'll 
never guess. No shade to it — not a bit, though the sun 
is already as fierce as if it was summer. Why, it's along 
the top oi' a row of houses ! Bah ! One theatre, and that 
Italian. Bah ! 90 commerce, that I can see. Didn't meet 
a single laden charrette. Another mutton cutlet, if you 
please, Cesarine. Holloa, gar^on I what wine do you 
call this ?" 

/* Ordinaire," replied the waiter; ** but, if monsieur' 
would prefer any other — " and he handed a tolerably 
long carte wherefrom to choose. 

But monsieur replied, ** Presently, perhaps," and when 
the ** gar^on" went out, continued, ** Ordinaire I Diible I" 

Here be it observed that, when a Frenchman finds any 
thing unexpectedly good, he exclaims, " Di&ble !" but if, 
on the contrary, it be execrably bad, lie ejaculates, •« Mon 
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Dieo r' How sueh habits can hwe arisen* it ia not otfr 
affair to iflquire« but we can ▼ouch for the fact 

In the present instance, Monsieur Jouffray had taken 
a very different sort of appetizing walk from that which 
was his usual custom* along the quay of the Rlione* 
where, with his hands behind him* he would move to 
and fro, at a sentinel's pace, gravely chatting with some 
mercantile friend of his own age. He had now risen 
early, in order literally to run through (parcourir) the 
town. The sea*air might have had something to do with 
the matter ; but it is one thing to saunter because one 
must take exercise, and another to be excited into rapid 
motion by curiosity. So, altogether, the worthy mer- 
chant's dejeuner & la fourchetie seemed onto him' most 
excellent, and he could not avoid discharging another 
** Diable 4" over a dish of anchovies* which had not been 
an hour out of their native element 

His next task was to find lodgings, and in thai pursuit 
his temper was sorely tried by what be deemed the exor* 
bitant demands of the natives. At last, he fixed upon 
part of a house, in the suburb called La Croix de Marbre^ 
commanding a fine view of the bay, and haying a garden 
and outlet t# the sea-shore upon the English Walk. 
Upon hearing this latter name, he could not help remark- 
ing, that he wished the English would walk off altogether, 
for their, coming served only to double the price of every- 
thing. 

The first week was spent by our family-party in little 
excursions and promenades to explore the neighbourhood. 
They went to Villa Franca, visited the»Roman amphi- 
theatre at Cimiers, and walked up the old castle rock, 
now standing in the centre of Nice, the base of which 
forms a triangle, with one of its sides upon the sea-shore. 
The blue sky was without a cloud ; the land was ever- 
green with innumerable and ancient olive-trees ; and the 
air fragrant with the odour of the orange gardens. Flow* 
era, too, were abundant, and yet -it was the commonly 
called ■" gloomy" month of November. • 

<^ Ma foi J " said monsieur, one night to madame* 
«* there is some difference in climate, after all ; though 
this eternal sunshine does not exactly suitwa(ij^ eyes. I 
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often wish to be in the counting-house instead. I hope, 
however, it will do Cesarine good. She seems better 
already than when we first arrived." 

" I fear not," replied the mother ; **she was complain* 
ing to me this afternoon of that pain in her side ; though, 
to look at her only, I should be of your opinion." 

Thus commenced between the parents a very long 
conversation, the result of which was, that Monsieur 
JoufTray resolved to deliver the general's letter to his 
friend, the doctor, on the following morning. 

He was received with ease and politeness by the medi- 
cal gentleman, who exhibited no symptoms of eccentric 
city, until he had perused the epistle. Then, with an 
odd sardoific grin, he muttered, *' Bah ! He thinks I can 
cure anybody of anything! /Fhat was always the way 
in service. Send 'em to Proteau ! Send 'em to Protean ! 
And so I had always the worst cases. Well — those are 
not always the worst for practice. So I have had plenty 
of experience. However, monsieur," he continued, 
turning to his visiter, ** I'm tired of the profession now, 
and came here for a little peace and quiet. What's the 
matter with your son ?". 

(' I begr your pardon, Monsieur le Docteur,*^ said Mon^ 
sieur Jouffray, '^ you are under an error. It is (py daugh- 



ter." 



Doctor Proteau referred to the lelter, and then observed 
carelessly, " Oh, ah ! I see — so it is. Well. You've done 
quite right in bringing her here. Delighiful climate, eh T 
She'll do very well, I dare say^ Plenty of mules and 
donkeys here. They're the best doctors. Don't let 'em 
poison her with physio. Faugh ! What did you say 
was the matter with her ?" 

Monsieur JoufTray stated that it was some internal 
comi^aiht, of what nature he could not say, but he wish- 
ed for the doctor's opinion and advice. In reply, the 
doctor said that he would much rather not have anytbfng 
to do with itiB matter, as he . wished to be entirely with- 
out patients for a time, in order to finish a medical work 
that he had in hand. However,. after much entreaty, he 
agreed, with great apparent reluctance, to have an inter- 
view with mademoiselle, stipulating-^tbat no one else 
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should be present. '^ As I have not the honour of know- 
ing yoor good ladjr/' said he, ** I cannot mean any per- 
sonal disrespect to her : but ! never wish to liear any htf t 
a patient describe her own feelings. A third person (hat 
fvill talk bothers one. And as for keeping a mother quiet 
on such occasions, bah ! madame and i can chat the mat- 
ter oveir afterwards." 

On his return home. Monsieur JoolTray had some diffi- 
culty in obtaining madame's ratiOcation of this agreement; 
nor did she consent till, after speaking much of what the 
general said of Dr. Proteau*s extraordinary talents, he add- 
ed that the latter was by no means a good-looking man, 
and, certainly^ fifty years of age. 

So the doctor came and hafi a long private interview 
with Cesarine, who came forth ^herefrom with glistening, 
eyes, and declared that he was a most wonderful man, 
that he had described every symptom of her complaint, 
and that she felt the most entire confidence in his judg- 
ment. 

With the parents, however, the doctor was very laco- 
nic. ** It's of no use,'* said he, bluntly, *' to talk to yeu 
in professional terms. You wouldn't understand me. 
The simple fact is, that Mademoiselle Gesarine has been 
very injudiciously treated by those who ought to have 
known better. They have allowed her disorder to attain 
a dangerous height^ and then treated it lightly. It has 
been gradually increasing for years." 

** Is it possible ?*' exclaimed Monsieur JoufiTray. 
" My -poor child!" exclaimed madame! "I never 
thought that that foolish Dr. Lestrange knew anything 
about her complaint. I wish we had never seen him, 
with his jabbering hard words about pulminations and 
such gibberish! All to hide" his own ignorance." 

•♦ What's to be done, my dear sir?" cried the father, 
imploringly. *' I'd give anything to have her restored to 
health. I would spare no expense— »none. For she is 
our only child." 

" Weil, then," said the Doctor, calmly, " you need not 
be uneasy about her, for I can cure her; So you have 
only to give me a hundred thousand francs, and consider 
the business as settled." 
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Both Monsieur and Madame were literally struck 
speechless at this abrupt and most extraordinary proposi* 
tion, and gazed and gaped at each other, as thdugh ques- 
tioning whether they were not in the presence of a luna- 
tic. The awi(ward pause was broken by Dr. I'roteau, 
who coolly observed, " If you do not happen to have so 
much . by you, your note of hand will do just as well. 
From my friend, the general's letter, I am perfectly 
aware with whom I have the hohour of speaking." . 

** Nom de DieuP shrieked Monsieur Jouffray, " who 
and what do you take me for, that you speak of such a 
sum as though it were a mere bagatelle ?" 

*' Precisely so," observed the imperturbable doctor, "I 
do consider it a mere bagatelle. What is such a trifle, 
when compared with the life of an only child ?'' 

'** You must be joking, nionsieur," said madame, with 
an arch, coaxing smile. 

•* Not at all," replied the doctor; **I am perfectly'se- 
rious, and never allow myself to chaffer or be chaflered 
with. . There are other medical men in Nice; consult 
them, if you think proper. However, mademoiselle shall 
not suffer from delay ; I will send her something to take 
this morning, which I shall just have time to mix up be- 
fore I take a ride with a friend to Mont Galvo. There- 
fore, excuse my abrupt departure. Consider my present 
visit and what I shall send to mademoiselle merely as an 
evidence of my respect for monsieur le general and his 
friends : but, for the last time, remember that, if you wish 
for m^ attendance professionally, 1, never did, and never 
will, d/eviate from terms which I have once specified, un- 
less indeed I were to fail in performing a perfect cure ; 
and, in that case, I should scorn to pocket a single sous." 
As he uttered the last words he rose, and politely took 
leave of the bewildered couple, who, after a very brief 
consultation, resolved to seek medical advice at a less ex- 
orbitant rate elsewhere ; and, with that intent, they walked 
into town, whence they did not return till the hour of 
diniier. . 

In the mean time, Gesarine had received the bottle 
promised by the doctor, and had taken one small glass 
from it. The effects did, indeed, appear miraculous. 
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She declared that et eryifaing rite ate or draok aeemed to 
^ave acquired a more delicious flavour, that the pain in 
her side was entirely gone, and she described her feel- 
ings as being altogether changed. 

All this ought to have been exceedingly gratifying to 
her parents, and assuredly was so to a certain extent ; 
nevertheless, both, and particularly the father, appeared 
occasionally to be lost in a reverie, and the latter looked 
altogether as though it were a doubtful case whether good 
or evil had happened unto him. That night, of course, 
another consultation took place between the worthy cqu- 
ple, and terminated in a decision to call in another physi- 
cian, since it appeared to them exceedingly ridiculous to 
suppose that Dr. Protean was so infinitely superior to all 
others of the profession as to entitle him to a little for- 
tune for curing a single patient. 

The gentleman to whom they now had recourse was 
a venerable practitioner. No man could listen more pa- 
tiently to the details of a case. First, he was closeted 
with the mother, then with the daughter, and afterward 
with both ; but he declined giving his opinion to either, 
and requested a private audience of the father, to whom 
he said, **It is best to speak plainly. Had it been my 
good fortune to have b'^en introduced to your interesting 
child when her complaint was ii;i its infancy, I should 
have known how to treat her ; but now"-^hiere he shook 
hfs head mourn fully-«-'* I cannot, I dare not, undertake 
the case. The fact is, that the internal symptoms are be- 
come so complicated as completely to baffle my skill; 
and my name and medical reputation stand so high at 
this moment, that it would be a kind of suicidal act for 
me to undertake a case, the termination Of which would 
materially injure both. Do not despise rae for this Honest 
confession. There is a limit to all human knowledge and 
skill.. A sense of my own incapacity alone prevents me 
from acting, but I am happy to add that I will not leave 
you without hope. Most fortunate is it, that you have 
brought mademoiselle into this delightful climate at this 
particular season, for we have now a visiter^ a most ex- 
traordinary character, come to pass the' winter here. I 
have studied much,, monsieur, and bad long and extensive 



}>raciice; and, though I say it, mach success; but thitf 
gentleman i8'-^pardil if the da]^s of magic were not gone 
by, I should. really think that this Dr. Proteau had super* 
natural agents at his command !" He then launched out 
into an enthusiastic panegyric upon the said doctor^ cotv 
eluding with instances of his ecceturicityf all of which» 
however ridiculous they might appear* had always some 
good end in Yiew« 

Monsieur Joufiray attempted to persuade the venerable 
man that he/was too diffident of his own abilities, but all 
was in vain ; and, at last, the doctor ended their conver- 
sation by a sufficiently startling observation. ** No," said 
he, '* ni have nothing to do with it. The funeral of a 
young patient would deprive me of my rich nervous 
English patients." 

Never before had poor Monsieur Jouffray felt so per- 
plexed, lie cogitated, and cogitated, and. sighed, and 
uttered divers unseemly ejaculations, as Dr. Proteau's ex- 
tortionate demand ever and anon crossed his mind. Ma- 
dame behaved more philosophically, and, afler a few na- 
tural tears* reminded him that the eccentric physician had 
bl^rmed that he would not receive anything unless the 
cure were perfect. 

"Where is Cesarine? I'll talk to her myself," ex- 
claimed Ahe father, starting from a long reverie. 

On ii^uiry, it was discovered that she had been gone 
out more than two hours walking with her friend. Two 
more hours elapsed, and the good couple were beginning 
to fear some disaster, when the said Cesarine rushed into 
the room, in a right merry mood, with gloSving cheeks 
and sparkling eyes, declaring that she had fwalked at least 
three leagues, and felt as if she could walk as many 
more. 

*' It's all that wonderful Dr. Proteau," observed Made- 
moiselle Dubois. Poor Cesarine has been taking physic 
for months and months, and always getting worse ; and 
now only a single pliial, and that not half empty I I po- 
sitively wish I was ill myself, in order to have such a 
doctor." 

" But, my dear child," said Monsieur Jouffray, " how 
is this? 1 understand that you had described your symp- 
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loms of illnept only thk morniiig to thephysicuB, and 
he said " 

^*0h, no, pspaT' exclaimed Cesarioe, laaghingf, **I 
only told him how I had felt before 1 got this chaitBing 
anedicine. rm quite well now. Allona, Fanchette, it's 
time to dress for dinner, and Fve audt an appetite !— I'm 
Ulad we dine by ourselves, or I really should be quite 
ashamed.-— Oh ! I forgot; there is to be a ball at the go- 
vernor's on Tuesday : you' must take us, papa ! Nay, 
don't look so serious I I'm quite well now, I assure yovL ; 
so do take us P* and, playfully throwing her arms round 
his neck, she snatched a kiss, and then went dancing out 
of the room. 

**0h, that dear, dear doctor!" exclaimed Fanchette, 
following her ; ** he^s worth his weight in gold !" 

" Humph !" grunted Monsieur Jouffray, more testily 
than beseemed the occasion, ** he means lo be worth it, 
I suppose ; buW— pish ! bah !— <a hundred thousand francs ! 
Paste !'* and forthwith he paced the room after the fashion 
of a wild beast caught in a trap. 

A journal of each day's proceedings would be some- 
what tedious; briefly, then, Oesarine was all health and 
spirits till the wonderful phial was emptly ; and from thai 
time she began to decline and droop, and the pain in her 
side, lassitude, and other alarming symptoms returned, to 
the great dismay of her parents. Monsieur Jouftray held 
out stoutly for some time against submitting to what he 
was pleased to term '^ gross imposition and unfeeling ava- 
rice ;" but, at length, his good lady put the questicm se- 
riously to tfim, whether, if their daughter were iii^ h«r 
grave, he would not give more than a hundred thousand 
francs to bring her to life. 

So, with a heavy heart and doleful countenance, he be- 
took himself to the residence of Dr. Proteau, and began 
to marchander with him; but he had scarcely com- 
menced, when the doctor interropled him by saying, 
'* Do not let us waste time, monsieur. I am told that a. 
merchant considers his word as binding as his bond : am 
I right 1 Do you always consider yourself bound in ho- 
nour to perform whatever you say you will do, provided 
the conditions stipulated be fulfilled ?" 
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** Certainly !" replied Monsteiir Joaffray, warmly ; *' I 
never did forfeit my word, and I never will." 

** No more will I,'' said the doetor. ** So all that yoa 
liave to do is to give. me your bill for the amount named, 
to be paid when yoar daughter is perfectly cured ; but, in 
case of failure on my part, to be nothing more than waste 
paper." 

** I cannot afford such a sum,^* said Monsieur Jouf- 
fray ; •• you think me rich, but y" 

^^ That alters the ease,", exclaimed Dr. Proteau ; " let 
ir~ be inserted in the agreement, or bill, that if you can 
prove yourself to be not worth more than five times the 
amount, I will then abandon the whole claim." 

Monsieur Jouffray here stammered a little ; but, at 
length, said something about the apparent inhumanity of 
allowing a fellow^creature to sink into the grave, unless 
a specific enormous amount were raised. 

^* That is a question for her parent, who has the m€cm«, 
to <*onsider," observed the doctor, calmly* 

More conversation followed to little effect, and it was 
not till a fortnight afterwards that Monsieur Jouffray, 
worried, as he declared, by his spouse and Mademoiselle 
Dubois, and tormented by apprehensions for his daughter, 
agreed to sign the document in question. It has, indeed, 
been said since that his decisioa was somewhat accele- 
rated by a letter from Lyons, informing him of the arrival 
of large orders from America, in consequence of which 
silk was likely to advance. Be that as it may, no sooner 
had he signed the bill than he took himself off for Genoa 
and Piedmont, comforted by the doctor*s assurance that 
he would find Cesarine perfectly recovered before his re- 
tufn.' 

So the good man went, his way at a most fortunate mo- 
ment for his speculations, and made large purchases of 
silk, which was scarcely in his possession when the rise 
in the market more than compensated him for the eccen- 
^tric doctor's fee. Then he returned to Nice, where he 
found smiling faces and a warm welcome, but for some ' 
cause Cesarine blushed deeply when he congratulated her 
upon her improved looks. There was something odd, 
too, he thought, in the manners of his wife and Made- 
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moiselle Dobots ( but he saw that they were all happy ; 
so he kissed them all round, and shortly afterward in 
came Dr. Froteau, with whom he shook hands warmly, 
for his heart was right glad within him at what he saw, 
and moreover he was flushed with success. , '* If I had. 
Dot come to Nice," said he, '<^1 never should ha^ gone 
to Piedmont, and so I suppose I must not grumble: bul 
you must confess now, doctor, that your terms were sadly* 
too high." 

*' The remedy which I have applied is worth conside-' 
rable more," replied the doctor. *' Here it is in the next 
room, and I recommend you never to let Mademoiselle 
Cesarine part from it any more." 

** Well," said Monsieur JoufTray, ** that is doing more 
than you promised. Whereas the bill ? Fil give you an 
order on demand on my bankers. That's the way we 
merchants do business. I told you I never did and never 
will forfeit my word. Where's the bill?" 

** Here it is, monsieur," said a clear but tremulous 
voice, very different from that of Dr. Pcoteau. 

*'* £h ! what I Albert Oluiieau !" exclaimed MonsieOr 
Jouffray. 

** Yes, monsieur," said the young man, bowing re- 
spectfully, ** I tske the liberty of presenting my bill, and 
reminding you of our last conversation, in which you told' 
roe that if I could contrive to get but one hundred thous- 
sand francs " 

*' Bah, bah !" exclaimed Monsieur Jouffray, ** you must 
have misunderstood. B;ut j/our bill I How !" 

** I have transferred the bill to Captain Gluneau," said 
the doctor. 

«* Captain Cluneau !" cried Monsieur Jouffray. 

*' Yes, Captain Cluneau !" shouted a loud voice from 
behind the door, which Albert had left <>pen, and forth^ 
with in marched the worthy general, saying, ^' Captain 
he is, and I've come to thank you, my dear friendr for 
recommending to me a most excellent officer. I hope, 
some day to see him a general. It would have been 
a sad thing to have left him idling his time at Lyons. 
Ten to one but he 'had got into some scrape or entangle- 
ment." 



" Hero, abem 1** coughed Monsieur Jouffray. ** But 
how came he here !" 

*' I posted him at St. Laurent/* replied the general, 
*^ and it is but a step from that to this place, over the hills 
and along the vallons, and pleasant walking under the 
jshade of the olive trees." 

** And I," said Dr. Protean^ '* I recommended air and 
exercise to mademoiselle, and so it happened ^" 

** Bah, bah ! Don't say any more !'* cried Monsieur 
Jouffray; **I see it all now. A regular conspiracy. 
You've outmanoeuvred me, general. Isn't that the word ? 
come the old soldier over me, eh, Albert f Well, well, I 
believe I was wrong, for you're a good lad, and I knew 
your ^ther, and so 1 won't be worse than my word, and 

if Gesarine " 

. *^ En avanU Gluneau!" shouted the general; and* 
even as though her name had been the word of command, 
it had scarcely passed her father's lips before Gesarine 
found herself locked in the embrace of her lover. 

** What a charming doctor!" exclaimed Fanchette 
Dubois. 
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RIGOUR OF THE LAW IN 1057. 

AN HISTORIGAI. FACT. 
RELATED BY MRS. GORE. 

*' Your views are doubtless noble, nor would I insi- 
nuate that your confidence is misplaced," observed Major 
Dewey to his brother-in-law, George Strangwayes, as 
they were riding together towards Blandford, from the 
neighbouring farm of Mussen, the property of the latter 
gentleman. '^'Tis now near upon eight years since 
your father died, and yon came into possession of the 
estate of Mussen. Since then, it has been your pleasure 
to leave Mistress Mabellah , in possession of the' place ; 
nor would I insinuate but that the farm, (considering her 
feeble sex and lonely condition,) has been sa^ly uSmi- 
nistered." 

'* The place prospers," answered Major Sirangwayes 
carelessly; '* the plantations are rising— the land is im- 
proved. Did you notice to-day, brother Dewey, the fine 
crop of wheat suinding in West Croft, which in my fa- 
ther's time produced little besides docks and thistles? 
This change had scarcely been, had a short-sighted, long- 
armed soldier like myself remained at the head of affairs. 
/ have not patience for a farmer, heaven help me ! If a 
saucy farm-'knave outbraves me in his doty, 'tis a word 
and a blow, or rather a blow wordless. Down goes he, 
flat as the thrashinff-floor ; .and then there are broken 
pates to be answered for at Mr. Justice's, and fines, and, 
may be, worse ; because, forsooth, my cavalier blood is ' 
too hot in my veins to. bear the insolence of a hireling." 

*' Pray Jieaven the heat of your cavalier blood betray 
you not, sooner or later* into a sorer strait I" responded 
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the sober major, a member of the Rpmp Parliament, and, 
in political as in religious principles, wholly opposed to 
the brother-in-law, to whom he was linked by ties of 
worldly interest. " Pray heaven you may be convinced 
in time that mischief hunts out the violent man, and that 
the Lord only should be the repayer of vengeance !" 

** And a slow paymaster, too !*' muttered Strangwayes 
between his teeth, as he whisked off with his riding wand 
a tendril of the dog-roses interlacing the green lane through 
which they were pacing, **or you and yours would 
scarcely have the upper hand this day of King Charles's 
loyal subjects, to read a sermon to my patience !" Then, 
turning towards the sedate Dewey, he resumed : ** But, 
as touching this affair of Mussen Farm, I protest to you 
that I see no cause to misdoubt the prudent government 
of my sister. Mabellafi is of grave years, (my elder, God- 
a-mercy, by ten I) past the time of wiving, and, still mora-, 
(with reverence to her spinsterhood,) of all wild inclina- 
tions, I could scarce choose a more home-staying stew- 
ard ; and, since her savings and sparings will of likeli- 
hood revert to myself, her only brother and heir, why 
harass the poor woman during her. lifetime by denying 
so poor a concession as the possession of the bond you 
wot of?" 

" The Lord keep me from insinuating aught against 
the prudence or principles of my sister-in-law !'* replied 
the major ; ** nevertheless, fiesh is frail, and—-". - 

<< Frail— with gray hairs sprouting on the brow, and a 
beard sprouting on the chin?" cried the major laughing. 
** Frail ! go to — I can scarce rebuke your saociness, see- 
ing the absurdity of such insinuations. ^ Bless your cau- 
tious soul! Mabel is as chaste in thought and deed as 
word ; for, behold ! is she not a sister of your own con- 
gregation, pure* in doctrine and demeanour, as Tabitha or 
Eunice of old ? I-tell ye, too, good major, the bond is 
but a toy ! At your suggestion I caused it to be drawn 
out wh^n I gave her up possession of Mussen; only for 
X\\e better understanding of those to come after us, that 
the farm was not only mine, conceded in leasehold to my 
sister, but that the stock and plenishing, .pnd. certain mo- 
neys left in ' trust for their keeping up, are mine also. 
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WithiD these thtee months, poor Mabel* in her fidgets 
lest the hazards of my somewhat .wayward life might 
throw the docameoit into less worthy hands, has been 
eager to hare it in her possession. And why not? Are 
we not one flesh ! Is not the same blood flowing in our 
veins ! Not as holy mother ehurch proclaims of man and 
wife-*figuralively and typically— but truly, warmly, ab- 
solutely — even as nature created us : and shall I fear to 
entrust her with a paltry parchment, involving a thousand 
pounds or so of Worldly pelf? No, no, brother Dewey ! 
There were no longer good faith to hope for in the world, 
if banished from the bosom of a loyal family like that of 
Strangwayes, of Mussen !" 

** You said, methinks, friend George,*' pertinaciously 
resumed the major, " that 'twas tvithin these three months 
Mistress Mabeilah had shown herself eager to obtain pos- 
session of the bond ? That tcdUes^ 

** What tallies — and tallies with what !" cried the blunt 
Strangwayes, suddenly pulling up his horsed anj) looking 
the parliamentarian in the face. 

»« Nay — nothing — nothing but an idle thought that 
troubled me 1" murmured Dewey, pushing on. 

^ Out with it, man, and 'twill trouble no more !" cried 
his brother-in-law. 

*'A thought once spoken is like a fountain loosed,*' 
quoth the major. 

**A«id a fountain pent engendereth troubled waters," 
replied Strangwayes, cheerfully. ''Speak, therefore. 
What (of evil or good portent to Mussen Farm) hath 
chanced within the last three months ?" 

" Heard ye not of the death of that thrifty and believ- 
ing matron, Mistress Rebekah Fussell ?" demanded De- 
wey. 

•' Let her die and — " 

** Nay," interrupted the major, misdoubting how vile a 
word was to follow, *' but consider that this mischance 
leaveth our friend Obadiah Fussell a widower." 

'* It might leave him Attorney General to the Protec- 
tor, or the devil himself, for aught I cared to the con- 
trary." 

'^ For, to the contrary of such appointments, your In- 
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tereste prevail not !" responded Dewey. " Bat as a man 

of single estate, (excuse the jocularity !) Master Fussell 
may cast a covetous eye upon the estate of Mussen." 

'* Put ihe affront of courtship upon a sister of mine !' - 
cried the major, with kindling eyes. *' Obadiah Fussell 
•—the attorney of Blandford ! Fussell ! the sneaking, pi- 
tiful, crop-eared—" 

** I pray you, peace 1*' cried Dewey, terrified by this 
outburst of choler, and looking cautiously at either hedge, 
lest, peradvenlure, th^ man they spake of ^might be lurk- 
ing there in ambush. ** Bethink you, good brother George, 
that words meaning offence to Fussell mean offence also 
unto me. Let it be no matter of party ; let it be a mat^ 
ter of man and man ; ay, and of woman, too, since the 
weaker vessel must needs be concerned, in the person of 
our good sister Mabel 1 Yet, though I would by no 
means insinuate disparagement of the right meaning of 
Master Fussell, I must in all candour admit—*' 

** Speak out, and be d ■ d to you !" cried the im« 
patient major. ** In two word's— >the point ! What views 
has attorney Fussell upon Mabeljah Strahgwayes 1" 

** Marriage ; and by marriage possession of her person 
and estates,*' said Dewey stoutly. 

** The designing villain !" cried Strangwayes, involun- 
tarily clenching his fist. ** Woo a wife of Mabel's years, 
Seven in her youth so hard-favoured as never to have 
bund a iiuitof, and now fouler-faced than the old woman 
of Endor,) in order to obtain possession of goods and 
chattels not her own ; and to bestoW them doubtless on 
the whelps of his former brood, to the despoilment of my 
sister's legal heirs! I'll learn the truth on't — ay land 
see the end on't !" cried he, suddenly wheeling round, 
and turning back towards Mussen. And, with the un- 
happy Dewey vainly spuning to keep up with him, or 
at least to attain sufficient proximity for remonstrance, he 
galloped on at speed, and drew rein only beside the gate* 
way of the farm. 

Alas ! the fat hackney of the Blandford attorney was 
there before him, carefully fastened to the palings ; and, 
having stridden his way towards the parlour, where Mis* 
tress Mabellah was accustomed to sit of an afternoon 

17* 
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p pinning with her nmids, instead of the hem of the wheel, 
liHbitoal there al that hour, the drone of a hypocritical 
voice saluted the ear of Georg^e Strangwayes as he threw 
open the door. 

** I am half answered already;" ejaculated he, redden* 
ing with rage, on perceiring the porsy attorney wheezin|f 
forth his adoration into the ear of his withered sister. 
** Still I would fain have a plain word in satisfaction of a 
plain inquiry." 

Fussell, who had risen in confusion on the bluff sol- 
dier's entrance, turned towards Mabellah, as if for expli* 
cation of this appeal. 

** You, sir r' continued Strangwayes, addressing hin, 
** you, with lawn weeper and crape hatband — yoii — at- 
torney !-— presby terian !— -roundhead I^what shall I call 
ye ?— -Answer, what brings 'ye to Mossen ?'* . 

The attorney, thus fiercely interrogated, showed no 
haste to comply; but Mabellah, apprehensive perhaps 
that her first suitor (and no doubt her last,) might be 
browbeaten from his purpose if not promptly reinforced, 
answered, with a degree of coldness that might be term- 
ed, by courtesy, composure, **This gentleman, brother, 
is here by my invitation, and will be upheld by my seoee 
of hospitality." 

** Sense of tomfoolery 1" rejoined the irate George. 
** Dupe that ye are, and worse !-— How, Mabel, at your 
years — gray, wrinkled, doting-^are ye to be blinded by 
evil wishes into a belief that this fellow, this quiU-driT- 
ing, skin«engrossing, (too, ^en*faced hypocrite, has other 
thoughts in his eourlship than to fleece tlie old ewe of 
her wool V* 

**Sir! you lack courtesy!*' interrupted Fussell, con- 
straining himself so readily that not a trnge of choler 
brigfateoed his sallow unimpassioned visage ; ** courtesy 
to me and to this lady— my plighted wife." 

*' Plighted wife .'*' — shouted Strangwayes, in a tone 
that suspended the step of poor Dewey upon the three- 
hold. ** When she who, for twenty miseiable years, bore 
\vith the pinchings of your miserly househokl and the 
gripings of your hard-fisted, tyranny, has lain but three 
months in her gravel Out en ye both, for outragers of 
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ail private priactple and fiublic decency !" and, tarniof 
his back upon his sister and her demnre Celadon, he 
flong himseif breathless into a seat. 

•• Were it not prudent, sister, for your friend to de* 
part ?" whispered Dewey, drawing nigh unto Mabeliah', 
<w ho stood smoothing down her lawn apron, as scarcely 
knowing whether to wax penitent or angry. ** Not that 
1 would insinuate violence; but, of a verity, our friend 
George is chafed beyond the bounds of discretion, and — •" 

^ Ay ! let him sneak away, like a beaten dog as he is,'* 
cried Strangwayes, having overheard this expostulation. 

** Sir, you are pleased to be personal,'' observed Fus- 
sell, knitting his brows. 

*' No I — I am not pleased, and thatf dull as you are, 
you may discern !" retorted George. *' And, moreover, 
if this my displeasure moveth the like feeling in yourself, 
there is a ready remedy. Broadswords have been drawn 
ere now on less provocation." 

** They may be drawn in a greater, ere I outrage the 
law or pot my life into the hands of a harm-seeking re* 
bel," replied Fussell, in a soft, placable tone, strangely at 
variance with the ofience his words seemed to convey. 

** I expected no better of thee !" retorted Sirangwayes, 
with an impatient kick of the boot on the back of an un« 
happy cur which just then came fawning upon him, the 
property of the attorney. ** Hate me, hate my dog !" 
thought Dewey ; and, sidling towards Fusseli, whom he 
apostrophized as his very good friend, he invited him to 
accompany him back to Blandford, leaving the sister and 
brother to come to a better understanding. 

** The Lord will, peradventure, bring him to a sense of 
his evil-mi ndedness r' whispered Fusseli to his future 
wife, as she accompanied him to the door with excuses 
and adieus. ** For, behold, Mabeliah Strangwayes, this 
day must judge between us ! If you are for holcUng faith 
with me, be firm ; for, as you now decide, ao also shall 
you abide. Hence forward are we to be as man and wife, 
or as strangers." 

Thus admonished. Mistress Mabel came back to her 
place to make a clear breast to her brother George of her 
intentions ; and admit her positive determination and en- 
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gagemant to become in doe season Mistress Obadiah Fus* 
sell, of Cross-street, Blandford. 

*' Of Cross-street, Blandford," replied Major Strang- 
wayes, mastering his indignation, *' but of Mnssen Farm 
no longer. From the first day I can remember, the ill- 
conditioned dog you would foist upon me for brother has 
been the special aversion of my soul. Not one of my 
schoolboy pranks, but be came maundering to ray father 
to relate ; and, when I grew to roan's estate, and would 
fain have won the hand of poor Mildred Hooker to be my 
wife, he poisoned the ear of the family against me, oar 
bans were forbidden, and Mildred was wedded against 
her will and choice to a ruffian, who . Aut, no mat- 
ter ! — all this and more has been his doing ; and I tell 
you, sister Mabel, here in the presence and fear of my 
Maker, that, once bis wife, you set foot in Mussen Farm 
no more.** 

*' That, heaven be blessed! lies not at your discretion," 
replied the irritated spinster. '* Here dwell I, by lawful 
right, as tenant on lease ; and here, maid, wife, or widow, 
will I abide, under shelter and succour of the law." 

** That shall be seen," cried Strangwayes. 

** And, furthermore," pursued Mabeliah, incautiously, 
** it is the opinion of those more versed than I am in such 
matters that our good father's will, constituting me sole 
executrix of his estate, purported towards yourself-*" 

^ So, so, so, so !" cried Major Strangwayes, lacking 
patience to hear her to an end. '* An attorney, but three 
months a widower, becomes suitor to my sister, and al- 
ready threats of litigation between those who have hitherto 
lived together as friends, in the noblest acceptation of the 
word ! What sin have I committed, to find myself en- 
gaged in conflict with this cloveu*footF— this limb of the 
black Mi !" 

" You talk as foolishly as wickedly," replied Mistress 
Mabel, without moving a muscle of her prim visage. 

**I talk as frankly as resolutely," cried George, rising 
and confronting her. ** Marry Obadiah Fussell, and, were 
you thrice my sister, you should forth frobi my gates but 
once, and that on your wedding-day." 
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" Your gates ? — so you could show me where they 
stand ?" retorted Mabellah, bridling contemptuously. 

** Tempt me not to fultil your request sooner than be- 
coming'," replied Strangwayes, growing as pale with emo- 
tion, as he had heretofore been red with anger. ** 1 would 
fain not have it said of me that I dealt harshly with my 
father's — and, what is more, my mother's, daughter.*' 

** My father, (honour to his memory), took care to se- 
cure me from the attacks, of- your ungovernable temper, 
by constituting me his executrix,'" replied Mabeliah. 
''* And all that he failed in securing I have myself wisely 
made sure, by causing leases to be signed between us, 
such as endow me with the farm of Mussen for twenty' 
and one years ensuing, and as many more, should it be 
my desire to renew my tenancy. For the rest, stock and 
furniture are wholly my own, and — " 

'^ HowP^ interrupted the now infuriated man, " do my 
ears deceive me, or am I to convict my father's daughter 
of fraud and felony ? — The stock, said ye, and furniture 
(i( Mussen ? — Give up to me, woman, while I have pa- 
tience to demand it, the bond by which — ^* 

*' To spare all further irritation on that point," inter- 
rupted Mabeliah, ^* the bond, the will, ay, and whatsoever 
acts of law pertain to the property of the family, are now 
in the safe keeping of Master Fussell, soon to be my law- 
ful lord and husband." 

" Mabeliah !" said George Strangwayes, "but one word 
more on this hateful subject ! — Against yourself I dispute 
not. There are but two modes of disputation ; those of 
ttie strong arm or the strQng argument — ^and, for the first, 
you are a woman, and too much a weakling ; for the se- 
cond, a woman, and too much a fool: and in neither 
point a match for me. But, I speak for the warning of 
him who has put fraud into what was once an honest bo- 
som ; I speak for the warning of this pilfering, pettifog- 
ging attorney ; whom— mark me, so surely as ye persist 
to wed, so surely will he be done to death by the hand of 
your brother !" 

So saying, he rose and quitted the farm. He returned 
to Blandford : and next-day the substance of all he had 
ottered to Mabeliah did he commit to writing, and iotraat 
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to the hands of his brother-in-Uw* Major Dewey, to be 
aobmitted in the fomi of cartel to I^awjer Fossell. Bot 
the attorney would as little hear of fighting as of retreating 
from his projects. He protested that Mistress MabeUali 
was the wife of his 6hoice ; bein^ of pradent years to nn- 
dertake the charge of his motherless and mistressless fa- 
mily, and moreover too advanced to render it likely these 
burthens should be increased. In vain did Maior De^ey 
represent to him, and appeal to the purposed bride for 
confirmation of the assertion, that it was only in terror of 
the sequestration, to wh4ch the exertions of George in the 
royal cause had rendered him amenable, that the estates 
of the family had been placed under her jurisdiction, and 
that to profit by this vexatious necessity was an act of 
positive dishonesty. Mistress Mabellah's heart was set 
upon marriage ; and, knowing that her attraction in the 
.eyes of the puritan attorney lay in the lands and tene- 
ments of Mussen, she adhered to them — she persisted in 
asserting her rights — and subsequently in transferring 
them by marriage to Fussell. All that remained at last 
for the honest cavalier was to commence a suit in equity 
against Obadiah Fussell and his wife. 

** So it was, however, that Westminster Hall could be 
by no means of eloquence or logic dispossessed of the idea 
that the whig laWyer was in the right, the cavalier in the 
wrong. He was nonsuited by juries of Dorsetshire and 
juries of Middlesex; he was set aside by justices and 
judges ; he was set upon by sheriff/ and tipstaves ; his 
claims on the stock and furniuire of Mussen Farm were 
pronounced null and void by the law, which refused to 
recognise private agreements in families, made for the 
express purpose of evading the penal statutes of the conn« 
try. 

By all this Major Strang wayes was at once impover- 
ished and infuriated. Throughout the ranks of the cava- 
liers, there was not a braver nor more free-spirited man. 
To have contributed to the well-being of any member of 
his family, he would have made wondrous sacrifices : -bat 
to be despoiled of his own by the intrigues of a canting 
attorney was more than he could bear. Moreover, the 
gaUant major had ulterior views on the disposal of Mus* 
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sen Farm and its appurtenanees, such as rendered it pain- 
fal as well as mortifying to find so eonsiderable a share 
of his paternal inheritance subtracted by cunning from his 
hands. Mussen Farm he had purposed to bestow upon 
one dearer to him than life ; and the prolongation of lease 
claimed by Mrs. Fussell perplexed him scarcely less than 
the usurpation of his goods and chattels attached to the 
property. A man of Herculean strength, and hitherto 
untouched by ailment, George Strangwayes now fell sick. 
A burning fever, attended with delirium, reduced him to 
the brink of the grave; and, on recovering his l^trength 
sufficiently for the business of life, he found that, during 
his sore sickness, his enemies had found means to poison 
against him the minds of his kinsfolk and acquaintance ; 
that he was represented as a strong-handed man, going 
about to devour the substance of a sister, whom it was 
his duty to foster and protect; as a ruffian bidding defi- 
ance to the laws and legislature. He saw that all men 
avoided him as a brawler and peacebreaker. In Bland- 
ford, his native place, persons of honourable degree, con- 
nexions of his family, or hand-in-hand companions of his 
vouth, were seen to cross the street rather than extend 
their hands to him in amicable greeting. He felt himself 
shunned — detested ; he became morose, mistrustful, and 
at enmity with all his kind. George Strangwayes grew, 
in short, aweary of the world ! 

His sister Dewey was no more ; and her husband, the 
demure major, who had been the first to insinuate into his 
mind displeasure against Fussell, taking fright at the fa- 
mily feuds he had assisted to stir up, gradually declined 
all intercourse with George. " Not that he insinuated un- 
fair usage on the part of the major towards the attorney : 
but Fussell and himself were brethren in the spirit as well 
as the fiesh ;" and Dewey b'egan to fear rebuke from the 
elders of his congregation. It was known that, having 
one day encountered Fussell in Westminster Hall, where 
a suit at law between them was then pending, Strang- 
wayes defied him mortally, in the presence of men, say- 
ing, *' That Calais sands was the fit place for men of 
birth and breeding to decide their quarrels — not the musty 
precincts of the Common Pleas.*' 
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One last letter of counsel was addressed* acccMrdiBglyi 
by Major Dewey to the impetuoos brother-io-law, w^e 
cause he had made op his mind to abandon, representing 
that these incessant litigations had already eaten into bis 
substance* and would eventoally leave him no substance 
to eat ; that his means and credit Were declining, and that, 
soon, nothing would remain but to mortgage the estate of 
Mussen ^arm, 4he object of this obstinate contest. But 
Strangwayes was ttnpersnadable ! ** Even onto life and 
death,*' he rephed, ** will 1 pursue this pitiful vagabond; 
and, when all else is gone, pawn even the sword so long 
"devoted to my country, and become a hewer of wood or 
drawer of water, raiber than suffer the property of my fe- 
thers to be wrested from me without a struggle. At least, 
men shall have no cause to assert I lacked mettle or reso* 
lution ; but, when 1 am gone for ever, they may write 
over my grave, * Here lies one who resisted oppression, 
and lived and died an honourable cavalier T " 

Two years elapsed after the marriage of Mabellah 
Strangwayes, and ten since tlie death of her father ; nor 
seemed there the remotest prospect of a period to the dis- 
cords of the family. The sons of Fussell, by his first 
marriage, were at college ; and Mabellah, at the head of 
his well-ordered household, took delight only in thrift and 
housewifery ; laying up store of the things of this world, 
without conceit of the straits to which a long-pending suit 
in chancery had reduced her brother. Of Geoi^e Strang- 
wayes she heard little, save by the means of her brother- 
in-law, Dewey, when he returned to the county of Dorset 
from his duties at Westminster; the major averring that 
George spent the greater portion of his time at some farm 
in Kent, where he dedined visits, and was said to pass 
his days in the sobrieties of study. 

** Verily, I should say adieu and God speed thee,, with 
some misgivings of mind," observed Mabellah to her hus- 
band, on taking leave of him previous to his departure 
from Blandford to London, at the commencement of Hi- 
lary Terni, 1656, *'were I not assured that my brother 
George dwelleth no longer in the metropolis. I would 
not that there should be further encounters or strife of 
words between ye. For though I am assured by our be- 
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loved brotheMn-law, Dewey, (on whom is the esteem of 
men and the favour of his highness the protector,) that 
the fiery humour of my brother is much abated ; yet it 
bringeth discredit both on thine and mine that there should 
be menace and defiance between one born of my flesh and 
one of my flesh by election. Therefore, good husband, 
do I rejoice with an exceeding great joy that the unruly 
major should have settled himself wher^ ye shall never- 
more encounter." 

*' I have small fear of the braggartry of so graceless a 
man,'* cried the Roundhead attorney, buttoning up his 
riding doublet, and commending to the care of bis clerk 
(by whom he was to be estorted to the London courts) 
his c]ok&-bag, containing documents connected with the 
suits of law of the country clients in whose behoof he 
was undertaking the expedition. 

** Ijook to the parchments, John Collins," quoth he, 
** enough for myself to have an eye and hand to the 
charge of money with which I am fain^to encumber my- 
self." And, having settled his pistols in his holsters, he 
mounted the hackney upon which, on the fourth day after 
departure from Blandford, it was his purpose to reach the 
metropolis. But be was molested by no grievance or 
mischance by the way. Although, each day at even-fall. 
Master Collins came clattering up to the heels of his mas- 
ter's galloway, in terror lest the bushes by the wayside 
should conceal some squire of the moonlight, or cutpurse 
gentleman of the road; nought occurred to put their 
courage to the proof, save a damp bed, when halting for 
the night at Basingstoke. Arrived in town, the two limbs 
of the law settled themselves at no vast distance from the 
great body to which they were collaterally attached ; put- 
ting up hard by the Temple and the Inns of Court, at a 
lodging called the George and Half Moon, three doors 
from the Pallsgrave's Head Tavern, Temple Bar With- 
out Mr. Fussell, a man of sober and discreet habits, 
was already well known to the people of the house. 
Early to bed and early to rise, he ^was accustomed to go 
forth with his clerk and blue bag, at eight of the clock, 
to breakfast at the adjoining tavern, and to return at night- 
fall, his business concluded, to pass the remainder of the 

18 
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evening in revising that of the day pa8t> and arranging 
that of the day to come, at a acrutoire placed beside the 
window, overlooking the StrAid ; without other visiters 
than a scrivener or two, and one Diggens, a law-stationer 
of Chancery Lane; 

It was on the sixth evening after the establishment of 
the Blandford attorney at his lodgings, that he returned, 
as usual, at an early hour, fatigued by press of business, 
and announcing bis intent to refresh himself with a cap 
of Dorchester ale, ere he retired to rest, that he might be 
on foot betimes on the morrow ; and John Collins, who 
had been plotting with the apprentices of the law-stationer 
to escape from the George the moment his faster shoold 
be fast, in order to enjoy his first carouse with the gay 
younkers of the capital, sat watching with an anxious eye 
the proceedings of his master, who had taken up his usual 
position at the scrutoire, to affix dockets on certain iiles 
of papers, ere he laid them aside. When, lo ! to his in- 
finite .consternation, he beheld the. over-wearied attorney 
fall forward, overcome with sleep, upon his desk, as was 
no unusual case with him after a day of severe exertion. 

** And so farewell my night's pleasuring !'' bethought 
the clerk. ** There he lies*— fast as St. Clement's church ; 
apd I am penned here till midnight like a silly sheep in 
fold !" 

It was in vain that Collins strove to invade poor Fus- 
sell's slumbers by letting fall divers ponderous law-folios, 
borrowed by the attorney of his friend Diggens for pre*' 
sent reference. The sleeping lawyer budged not. At 
length, despairing of obtaining his liberty, when he heard 
the neighbouring church of 3t* Dunstan's chime out ten 
of the clock, John Collins, on pretence of a question to 
be urged touching the disposal of the morrow's business, 
jogged the elbow of his master, and, receiving no answer, 
jogged and jogged again. A sudden apprehension of mis- 
chief caused him, at length, to raise the head of his mas- 
ter from the desk; when a stream of blood gushed from 
his moulh and nostrils ! 

Starting back with horror at the sight, the clerk dis- 
composed the attitude of the unhappy man, so that he 
fell prostrate from the chair upon the floor ; when Col- 
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lins, nothing doubting that his master was labouring under 
a iit of apoplexy^ flew to the door, and, with loud out- 
cries, summoned the whole house to his assistance. The 
lifeless attorney was laid upon a couch, when, lo! fatal 
proof became apparent that he had fallen a yictim to as- 
sassination. The orifice of a gunshot Wound was visible 
on his forehead-^another in his cheek ; and the nearest 
surgeon, hastily called in, declared that, having- been shot 
through the head, his life had been at least two hours 
extinct. 

Officers of justice were now summoned — a search pro-- 
secuted ; and, in addition to the bullets which had entered 
the body of the murdered man, a slug was found lodged 
in the window-sill, from the direction of which, it was 
plain that aim had been taken by some person standing 
on the. opposite pavement of the street, whence the he?d 
of Fussell, as he sat at his desk, was visible through the 
half-drawn curtain. The passage, indeed, by which the 
bulletd had entered the window, was so narrow, that but 
an inch more or less iilust have defeated the purpose of 
the assassin. 

The first object of the constables of the night was to 
institute a minute search in the Strand and its adjacent 
streets and passages. But the time was past ; the man 
of blood had eflfectually escaped, and all was silence and 
peace in the highways of the city. The afHicted clerk, 
who, from his position relatively to the deceased, stood 
exposed to strong suspicion, was secured* for the night ; 
and, on his examination the following morning before the 
magistrates, having admitted that he had declared to one 
Smith (a barber, lodging in the same house, whose ser- 
vices had been required by his unfortunate master,) that 
Fussell had brought with him a considerable charge of 
money to deposite in the hands of Master Snow, an emi- 
nent goldsmith and money-broker, established at Temple 
Bar, the said Smith was arrested, and proof obtained that, 
throughout the night and preceding day, -he had been ab- 
sent from his lodgings. 

On further examination, however, an alibi was esta- 
blished by the terrified barber ; and all remained in per- 
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I^exity and horror, waiting the arrival of Fasaeirs eldest 
son, who had been sent for express from Oxford. 

The first exclamation that escaped the lips of this youth 
on being introduced into the chamber where lay the dead 
body of his parent was-:—'* This is the act and deed of my 
uncle Strang way es!*' upon which the magistrates, eager 
to accomplish the ends of justice, (having made them- 
selves masters of the nature of the disputes prevailing be- 
tween the deceased and his brother-in-law, and the threats 
often held forth by the latter,) promoted so diligent a 
search, as caused George Strangwayes to be laid hold of, 
on the following morning, while in his bed snd lodging, 
over against Ivy Bridge, in the Strand, near to the spot 
where now stands Bull Inn Court. 

Yet, strong as was the suspicion against him, so un- 
daunted was the bearing of the major, under examination 
before Mr. Justice Blake, who conducted the proceedings, 
that public opinion decided strongly in his favour, and a 
general murmur rose in the crowded justice-room, when 
Strangwayes was required by the magistrates to repair to 
the chamber containing the corpse, and submit to the or- 
deal, then popular, of touching the wounds of the de- 
ceased in presence of the coroner and jury. But the 
gashes bled not — the dead man stirred not; and the spec- 
tators, wilh^AiU faith in the mysteries of sympathy, avowed 
their conviction in favour of the prisoner. Still, till the 
delivery of a verdict, Justice Blake decided tliat he should 
be remanded to prison ; and the proceedings of the in- 
quest Were once more diligently resumed,. though with 
little chance of success. In a city so populous, what 
hope that a delinquent should be detected, whose crime 
it was supposed must originate in mistake, the only known 
enemy of the deceased being already virtually acquitted 
of the charge ? The foreman of the jury, indeed, sug- 
gested as a last expedient that all the owners of gunsmiths' 
shops in London and Uie suburbs should be examined 
touching the fire-arms they had recently disposed of. But 
this seemed a difficult task; and a juryman, named Hal- 
loway, a gunsmith, in the Strand, even stated to the co- 
roner that his profession was so numerous as to render it 
impossible. " I, myself," said he, " lent a carbine on 
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the day of t|ie. murder, and so, doubtless, did many of the 
trade ; yet it would puzzle me at this moment to name 
the borrower." Forthwith, however, Holloway was made 
by the coroner to refresh his recollections, and, after some 
delay, succeeded in calling to mind a gentleman named 
Thompson, of Long Acre, formerly major in the army of 
the king, and now married to a daughter of Sir James 
Aston. 

A search was instituted for Major Thompson, who, 
having already disappeared, his lady was arrested in his 
stead — their calling and Roman Catholic connexion find- 
ing little favour in the eyes of a Roundhead magistrate. 
But, on the news of his wife's arrest, the cavalier surren- 
dered himself, and admitted that he had indeed borrowed 
a carbine of Master Holloway on tht day in question, for 
a friend, who purposed to use it in deer-shooting, on a 
visit he was about to pay at the park of a noble earl of the 
county of Kent. The name of this friend he for some 
time refused to give up, but, on being pressed with the 
threat of fresh rigours against his lady, who was still in 
confinement, Thompson admitted that it was none other 
than George Strang wayes, the brother-in-law of Obadiah 
Fussell, to whom he delivered the carbine, loaded with a 
brace of bullets and a slug, between steven and eight at 
night, in the churchyard of St. Clement's, an# received it 
back again at his own lodging, between ten and eleven, 
from the major, who stated that, having postponed hii 
visit, he had no further occasion for the piece. Such evi- 
dence was considered sufficient to' justify the full com« 
mittal of Major Strangwayes to Newgate, to take his trial 
for the murder. 

It was on the 24th of February, 1657, that this despe- 
rate man was finally arraigned at the Sessions House, in 
the Old Bailey, before Lord Chief Justice Glyn. But, 
having heard his indictment recited, and being required 
to plead (according to the usual form) '* Guilty" or *^ Not 
Guilty." of the charge, neither menace nor persuasion 
would induce the hardy soldier of King Charles to hold 
up his hand in the courts of the commonwealth. It was 
in vain the learned Glyn and the rest of the^bench urged 
that, should he continue in contempt of court, his orime 
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iDTolved no less a sentence than the horrible pnnisbmenk 
of pressing to death. Not even the terrors of such a fate 
could determine Strang way es to submit to any ordinary 
course of law. Having wasted hours in argument, the 
venerable judge descended to entreaty — to tears ; implor- 
ing the accused not to offer himself as so fearful an ex- 
ample. 

" Let the rigour of the law of England take its course !" 
replied Major Strangwayes, in a 6rm voice. ** We have 
seen a pretended tribunal pour forth the innocent blood 
of its best and noblest—- even of the martyr Charles Stuart 
•—(a saint in heaven.) Spare not,, therefore, mine, who 
own myself a sinner, whether guilty or not of the one 
misdemeanour laid to my charge.*' * 

'* Yet, bethink thee, rash man, while heaven still allows 
an outlet of escape from the agonies of death about to be 
adjudged thee,'' said ^the venerable Glyn, *' bethink thee 
that, though direct proof against thee there is none — " 

*' I will bethink me only of submission to the sentence 
ye shall pronounce," interrupted the bold major. ** Leave 
me to make my peace witli God— with man, alas ! it can 
never more be made." '' 

Whereupon, slowly rising, and dashing away the tears 
of mercy that stood on his furrowed cheeks, the Lord 
Chief Just^e rose, amid the breathless stillness of the 
court, and, putting on the cap tendered him by his maeer, 
pronounced sentence on the prisoner :*— 

** George Strangwayes, of Mussen, in the county of 
Dorset," said he, "sometime major in the armies of 
Charles Stuart, convicted of contempt of the most wor- 
shipful Court of Sessions of the county, of Middlesex, 
holden at the Old Bailey, it is the decree of a jury of 
your countrymen, that ye be sent back to the place from 
whence ye came, and thence to the press-yard of the pri- 
son of Newgate ; where, being laid bare upon your back, 
with your arms and lege stretched forth by cords, one to 
one side, the other to the other, as much iron and stone 
shall be laid upon your body as you can bear. The first 
day ye shall have three morsels of barley bread, and the 
next day drink thrice of the water from the channel nearest 
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to your prison door ; and this Qhall be yoar punisbment 
UU you die !" 

All present heard and shuddered, the prisoner alone 
maintaining a steadfast countenance. To Newgate he re- 
turned without a word spoken ; and that night several 
eminent divines waited upon him, some by will of the 
protector, some in private charity, to prepare his soul for 
death, and counsel him to tender submission to govern- 
ment. To the clergy thus assembled he replied with becom- 
ing reverence as regarded the hopes of his salvation, pro- 
fessing humble faith in Christ, and an earnest hope to be 
brought through his merits to the mercy and glory of 
God ; but denying the authority of Cromwell, and keep- 
ing his loyalty to the last To one, however, of the mem- 
bers (Dr. Warmester) he addressed himself for private 
spiritual comfort ; and, the rest having departed, exceed- 
ing sorrowful at his contumacy, the good doctor obtained 
leave of the sheriffs to attend him in his cell, at the same 
hour that' his brother-in-law, Dewey, was to take a last 
leave of the condemned. 

'* Doctor," said the dauntless Strangwayes, when they 
three were alone together within the four stone walls of the 
cell, "take — write — and bear witness of me !" 

'*A confession!" was the involuntary ejaculation of 
Dr. Warmester. *^ Then heaven has in its mercy touched 
a callous heart.'* 

** No confession !" replied Strangwayes, in a firm 
voice; ** unless, indeed, that I appeal not against the jus- 
tice of my judge. Neither pincers of iron, nor other im- 
plement of human cruelty, could wring from me such con- 
fession as would bring upon my head the ignominy of the 
gibbet, and cause my estate to be forfeited to the law. 
There are those of my kin, to whom the lands of Musseli 
mu»t descend when I am dead and gone" (Major Dewey 
here drew forth a kerchief of ample dimensions ;) ** I 
should not rest in my grave, doctor, did I imagine that 
the estates of my forefathers were to fall into the hands 
of traitors and regicides !*' 

'^ I beseech you, good brother, take heed of yoor words, 
that you offend not with your tongue," mildly interposed' 
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Dewey ; ** not that I would insinuate distrust of the wor- 
thy divine here present — ^but — ^" 

** So much the better," interrupted the brave cavaUer 
with a smile ; '* since it is Azm, and no other, I humbly 
pray to accept the office of my executorship, and the be- 
quest of my whole property and estate" — the major turn- 
ing pale and trembled — " to have and to hold in trust for 
such purposes as I shall confide to his discretion'* — the 
major breathed again—*' requesting you, brother Dewey, 
as one of my^earest kismen, to subscribe as witness, this 
my last will and testament." 

To refuse, and refuse in ignorance of the nature of a 
bequest which might purport good to him and his, was. 
out of the question. With a trehibling hand, Dewey 
affixed his signature to the document thus hastily pre- 
pared ; the turnkeys adding their names, for further tes- 
timony. 

" I am every moment awaiting the arrival of her to 
whom this trust is dedicated,'* observed Strangwayes, 
when all was done and the paper conveyed to the charge 
of the governor of *the prison ; and scarcely had Dewey 
time to recover his surprise, when the door of the cell 
opened, and a turnkey re-appeared bearing a lovely child, 
a girl of some six years old, who, on beholding Strang- 
wayes, called on him in a piteous voice by the name of 
*' Father ;" and, springing into his arms, hid her sweet 
face in his bosom, so that nought was visible but the long 
rings of her radiant hair veiling her litile shoulders. 

** Rachel !" faltered the prisoner, his strong voice wax- 
ing weak as he addressed the child. 
' '* Father ! dear, dear father !" murmured the little crea- 
ture in reply. " What art thou doing, father, in this dark, 
sad place ? It is so long since thou wert down at Beech- 
wood ; and I have wearied for tbee so grievously ! Win- 
ter is almost gone ; there are white snow-drops springing 
up, and the briars budding in the garden-hedge. Come 
back with me, father, to Beechwood ; 'come away from 
these great gloomy walls and this loud, noisy city. The 
blackbird is sitting again in the orchard ; and I have been 
so good, so very good. Nurse Blanchard promised to tell 
you how quiet and how good I have been— never once 
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going near the bird upon her nest, because thou Invest so 
well the song of the blackbird of a summer afternoon. 
Father, father I thou art weeping?" 

No one had courage to interrupt the little prattler; no 
one had courage to exhort the unhappy Strangwayes, as 
he clasped the tender babe more closely to his breast, 
and imprinted kiss after kiss, kisses mingled with tears, 
upoD4ier cheeks and brows. 

** Rachel !*'* said he at last, when he could gather 
courage to address her, *' thy father is going on a long 
journey, a long, painful journey ; and it will be months, 
years, many, many years, ere we two meet again. 
Henceforward, Rachel, thy good nurse will be all in all 
to thee, saving, above both her and thee, the authority of 
this worthy gentleman, thy spiritual pastor, and above 
even him the Lord Most High, who will^be a stay to thy 
orphan condition. When I am gone, Rachel, see thou 
be submissive unto their will ! Shouldst thou grow to 
woman's estate, make thy fortunes among such as are 
faithful to the cause of thy exiled and lawful sovereign ; 
fear God, my child, honour the king! Be true in word 
and deed, and unto others mild and merciful, as thou shait 
thyself expect mercy !" 

" But I will go with thee, father," sobbed Rachel, 
when the voice of her protector ceased speaking. *^ Take 
-me with thee, dear, dear, good father, take me with thee! 
I will be so orderly, so diligent, so obedient, so thou wilt 
only sit beside me at night, as thou wert wont when I lay 
down to sleep, and sufier me to kneel by thy side at 
morning when I offer upimy prayer. Dear, dear father, 
I will not be denied — I will — I will go with thee !" 

** Rachel, it must not be!" said the agoni:^ed father, 
not daring to move, lest the babe should take cognisance 
of the irons with which he was loaded. " 'fhou must 
even now bid me farewell, and away ; and be it as a 
token of love betwixt us, little Rachel, that thou leavest 
me without murmur, so as to spare a pang to the father 
that so dearly loves thee !" 

The young child listened. Her bosom heaved, as she 
laboured with a sore effort to restrain her falling tears. 
She looked up wistfully in her father's face, and the sobs 
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were repressed upon her quivering lip, as she pressed it 
to his cheek, his bi^pw, hi; chin, in the outpouring of her 
innocent tenderness. She uttered not a single syllable, 
she dared not trust herself to speak ; bat, with unheard- 
of self-command, stretched out her fair arms silently to- 
wards the turnkey who had brought her to the cell, and 
who now stood beside the grated door,, with tears cours- 
ing down his rugged face. Another ftioment, and all was 
dark : the door had turned on its sullen hinge, and closed 
again upon the man and his burden ; and, lo ! it seemed 
as if a sunbeam had been suddenly withdrawn from the 
place. 
. For a time not a word was spoken. 

** That child, brother Dewey, is the child of Mildred 
Hooker !" said Strangwayes, at length breaking- silence, 
and it is mine P^ Mildred has been six years dead, fshe 
died in giving birth to my babe,) and Rachel will soon 
be an orphan. Marvel not, therefore, that I find courage 
to confront a death of pain and terror to secure to the off- 
spring of one so tenderly beloved, the means of mainte- 
nance. It was by the cunning of Obadiah Fusseil that 
Mildred was wrested from me as my bride, and bestowed 
on a man who within two years of her marriage made off 
to Virginia, leaving her to want and sharme. In my arms 
did she take refuge ! We had tidings, biit doubtful, of the 
death of her husband ; and there was need that the mar- 
riage which we formed at the altar, (ay ! by legal form at 
the altar,) should be kept close till a sure certificate of 
his interment came to hand. 'Death stepped in between. 
It was my faithful Mildred^s interment I had to certify. 
From that day the cottage at Beech wood became my 
hon^e, the babe my solace. Oh ! that lawless dealing had 
not served to thrust me thence for ever, and deprive my 
poor infant of the tender watchfulness of a father !'* 

*' And, as touching the violent end of poor Fusseil V^ 
observed the divine, perceiving the heart of the prisoner 
to be softened, and hoping the moment might be favoura- 
ble to obtain a confession. 

** As ' touching that unhappy man, who would have 
robbed me of the last morsel destined to preserve the life 
of my child, I pray ye let no more be said!" replied 
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Strangwayes, in a tone ofvresolution. ** The God of ven- 
geance knows for what I have to answer. All that re- 
mains to me of time must be devoted to preparations for 
eternity." 

And it was done so ! All that night the .worthy divine 
remained with Strangwayes, breathing words of comfort 
and promises of peace. Early in the morning came De- 
wey again, with many cavaliers, who had served in hap- 
pier times with the brave soldier. Of each George Strang- 
wayes took an affectionate but manly leave; refusing to 
give ear to their entreaties that he would release himself 
from coming torture by confession. 

" My house and lands shall never fall to the lot of the 
Regicides," was his still reiterated reply. '* A holy and 
a happy purpose awaits the destination of M ussen Farm.'* 

Already the javelin-men were assembled ; and^the siie- 
riffs came forth with pale faces to preside over this fright- 
ful execution. The bell of Christchurch tower tolled 
heavily ; the ordinary began reciting the service of burial 
of the dead ; when George Strangwayes, clad in a close- 
fitting garb of white, covered with a long mourning cloak, 
was led forth into the press-yard. The v^ry executioners 
looked aghast, as scarcely knowing what course to pur- 
sue. 

•* Doctor ! support me with your prayers,*' said the 
cavalier in a solemn voice, addressing Dr. Warmester, 
who stood there with his hands devoutly folded on his 
breast. ** For you^ friends !*' he added, addressing such 
of his party as were there to do him friendship to the 
last, *^ when the weights are put on, I pray you leap upon 
my body, that my sufferings be abridged.** 

And, dreadful as was the duty, they had courage to 
comply. The ponderous masses of iron and stone were 
upheaved on the pre$s placed, upon the outstretched body 
of the victim, until heavy groans burst forth, bearing in- 
voluntary token of his anguish. At that signal, three stoiit 
cavaliers flung themselves with headlong pressure on the 
body ; and, after one more doleful cry, ail was still : the 
spirit had departed from its tortured dwelling-place of 
clay ! 

Some hours afterwards the weights were taken off, 
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and the wooden press on wliich they were deposited re- 
moved. It was seen that, by the humanity of the exe- 
cutioners, an angle of the press had been pusposely 
placed over the heart of the victim, to put a speedier end 
to his torments ; for, by the injunction of the protector, 
the sharp billet usually placed under the backs of malefac- 
tors condemned to the horrible fate of pressing to death 
to hasten the execution, had been withheld from George 
Strangwayes, the maligi\ant. By tlie interference of Dr. 
Warmester, the mangled body was placed in a decent 
eoffin, and interred at the north-western corner of the ce- 
metry in Moorfields. There may a plain headstone still 
be seen, bearing the initials G. S., A. D. 1657 ; and nigh 
unto it a small mossy ridge. For, the child Rachel having 
soon pined away unto death, the divine who ministered 
to the last moments Qf her father, caused her to be laid at 
the feet of him who^ for her sake, had braved the almost 
rigour of the law ; and, wheieas, by the death of the inno- 
cent, the estate of Mussen fell to bis absolute disposal, 
Warmester bestowed it in perpetual endowment upon the 
school of Christ's Hospital, in the city of London. 

It was averred that, previously to the execution of the 
unfortunate Strangwayes, many persons' waited upon 
Cromwell, (among others Major Dew^y, the parliamen- 
tarian, and Mabellah, the widow of Fussell,) to implore 
commutation of his sentence. But, the protector remained 
inexorable, replying to them in the words used by the 
barons of England at Merlon in 1268, in rejection of the 
factious petition of the clergy : 
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NolumxiB leges ^nglisb mutari /" 
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